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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE STORY OF MAYVIS. 


HE new year in France had no great advantage over the new 
year in England except in the matter of its skies. The 


moral atmosphere of the two countries respectively was more alike 
in the first months of 1855 than it ever had been previously, or 
than there is any likelihood that it ever will be again. The 
external aims and objects of England and France were identical, 
their interests of a certain order were harmonious; the things 
that had to be done and were to be suffered were alike in kind, 
although different in degree. These visible bonds of union 
were not, however, the strongest that united the traditionally 
antagonistic countries during that memorable period in the 
history of this century; the origin of the sympathy lay deeper 
in human nature, even so deep as those two great motives, love 
and grief. The homes in which the time-honoured salutation : 
‘A merry Christmas and a happy New Year,’ was uttered with a 
heart-sick reservation, and the homes in which ‘la bonne année’ 
was ceremoniously ‘ wished,’ with the same, were scattered through 
the length and breadth of England and France equally. For the 
duration of that war, waged in brotherly accord against the 
common foe, the silver streak meant no division. In the French 
capital there was more show of gaiety and good cheer than in 
London. The imperial court was extraordinarily splendid and 
hospitable, while the armies of France were making the military 
fame of the Second Empire; fame that had need to be dazzling 
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indeed, with the blinding light of the renown of the First Empire 
ever turned upon it. Incountry places in England, and ‘ en pro- 
vince’ in France, the time passed in similar ways. The men were 
in scenes of danger and hardship,— 

Men with sisters dear ; 

Men with mothers and wives; 
and the war was the one paramount topic among the instructed 
and the ignorant alike. 

Réné de Rastacq had come in for his share of hard knocks early 
in the long day of the war; he had survived them; he wasdestined 
to come through it safely, and keep up the family renown in arms. 
His mother’s family traditions were of the law, not the sword ; 
but ‘noblesse de robe’ was a profitable dignity after the Restoration, 
and the ‘dot ’ of Mademoiselle Guesle had saved the inheritance of 
de Rastacq. The relation between the mother and son was all 
the closer that their fortune was derived from the former, and that 
the latter had hardly known his father. 

Madame de Rastacq was a devoted mother, but she was not a 
nervous or fanciful person. She was endowed with good sense, a 
strong will, firmness of purpose, and as much judgment as could 
fairly be expected to exist with narrowness of mind caused by her 
true French concentration, her ignorance of other moral horizons 
than her own, and her unexpansive sympathies. She had no 
imagination, and her spirits were of the even and equable kind 
generally attendant upon good health, and a limited range of 
solicitude. 

In Madame de Rastacq’s friend and neighbour (for in Brittany 
they do not mete distance with our measurement) she found a 
sympathetic listener, whose unflagging power of taking an in- 
terest in the things that concerned herself not at all, might 
have impressed itself even upon egotism so compact and com- 
placent as that of Réné’s mother. No such comparison was, how- 
ever, suggested to the self-satisfied mind of Madame de Rastacq, 
who held it to be quite natural that Madame Vivian should be 
vividly interested in Réné, while she did not observe that her 
friend’s demands upon her for interest or sympathy were both rare 
and restricted. She was provoked, as it has already appeared, 
because she could not find out the amount of Sybil’s ‘ dot,’ 
and whether a project of marriage for her daughter formed a 
portion of Madame Vivian’s business in England ; but outside of 
those facts, she was philosophically indifferent to all that made 
the occupation of her friend’s thoughts, and formed her daily 
life. She could push curiosity to the limits of good-breeding as 
freely and unblushingly as any lady in any land; but she rarely 
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felt that sentiment in the abstract; the element of at least a 
potential interest of her own was necessary. 

As this potential interest existed in the case of Sybil Vivian — 
whom Madame de Rastacq really cared for apart from her designs 
upon her—there was no coldness, such as might have revealed her 
hollow-heartedness to her single-minded and unsuspicious friend. 
Madame Vivian’s view of their relations was a characteristic one ; 
to her mind the great bond between them was their respective lone- 
liness and motherhood. Each had one sole object and motive in her 
life; each had a past that was a sealed book, and a future in which 
self could have no place and no history. Under such conditions 
neighbours must needs be friends, on pain of a breach of the law 
of charity ; and, if Madame Vivian felt that there was a wide ex- 
panse of her mind and feelings as far from the ken of Madame de 
Rastacq as if they two had belonged to different species, this was 
only what she had felt about everybody, for years. That expanse, 
in which thoughts, feelings, and fancies, not only solitary but 
incommunicable, flourished, grew in extent as she went on writing 
her novels in the solitude of her unsuspected literary life, and she 
believed that if people concerned themselves less about her than 
she did about them, this was not their fault, but her own. 

Madame de Rastacq had not taken cordially to Miss Warne. 
There were two reasons for this. The lady who was altogether 
French disliked the easy confidence with which the lady who was 
half English treated a young person of whom so very little was 
known, and she also disliked the influence that Miss Warne soon 
and easily exerted over Sybil. Those romantic ideas which Madame 
de Rastacq deprecated in the case of Madame Vivian were also, 
she felt convinced, to be apprehended in that of the grave, graceful 
young woman for whose unexplained melancholy her employer 
showed so much consideration. 

While the time was wearing away during which Mavis was 
waiting for a reply to her letter to her father, she often thought 
of how she would have described her life at the Chateau de la 
Dame Blanche to Jack. There was no one now to whom her 
story was of interest, and if there had been, she would have had 
no heart to tell it. She wrote only once to Jane Price after the 
terrible news ; it was to tell her that no more letters for her friend 
would be sent to her care. Then she felt that there was nothing 
farther to say ; the correspondence dropped, without unkindness or 
real forgetfulness on either side. If Jane should ever have any- 
thing special to tell her, Jane would no doubt write; if any change 
befell herself she would inform Jane of it. She had also written 
once to Miss Metge, according to promise, and had told her that 
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her life at the Chateau de la Dame Blanche was all that kindness 
and consideration could make it. But there was no need of farther 
communication between herself and Miss Metge; there was no 
link, ever so slight or accidental, between herself and the time that 
was so recent, but from which a great gulf now divided her. 

With Jack, her past had died. He had in reality come into 
her life for only a few weeks, but he had absorbed it all, and now 
it had neither past nor future. There was the living on from 
day to day, as nearly as she could up to her ideal of what he would 
have expected of her, and there was the hope ‘ that maketh not 
ashamed ’ of the life beyond the grave. These formed her interior 
strength, the outside life was devoted to her duties. 

Mavis had made a plan in her mind, that in the case of her 
father directing her to join him, she would pay a brief visit to 
her old home. She should have to sail from Liverpool, she sup- 
posed, as her father had sailed, and she would stop at Chester on 
her way thither, to visit Bassett and the Farm. It never 
occurred to her to speculate upon whether the people who had 
known the Wynns at Bassett were aware that she had not gone to 
Australia with her father. She did not want to see anyone except 
Mr. Reckitts. She knew he would willingly allow her to look her 
last on the old rooms, and the scene that were at first so dreary, 
but had all at once become so dear. 

She would venture to visit the house on the hill, too, if, when 
the time came, she could nerve herself to bear the trial, and she 
would find some pretext for asking to see Mr. Bassett. The poor 
girl thought she could be courageous when she should be going 
away to the other side of the world for ever; and would ask 
Miss Nestle to let her go all over the house. She wanted to see 
the rooms where her lover had lived as a child, a boy, and a man; 
her brave young lover, sleeping in his foreign grave, in the 
country of the enemy, with the tumult of war around his great 
silence and unchangeable peace. Afterwards she would be able to 
see a vision of those rooms, in the weary days and nights that 
were to be hers, beyond those great and awful oceans which Jack 
would have traversed to bring her home, had it pleased God to 
give to him and to her their hearts’ desire. 

Even though Miss Nestle were to consider such a request a 
liberty, and to hold that Mavis was not observing the golden rule ; 
she would still be bold enough to press it, and she would tell 
Miss Nestle how often he whom they mourned at Bassett had 
spoken of her at the Farm with affection and gratitude. This 
would touch Miss Nestle’s heart, Mavis could not doubt, and she 
would allow her to see the rooms. She pictured them to herself; 
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silent, vacant, with a thousand tokens of his presence in them, 
until she could hardly endure the agony of her own fancy, and yet 
longed with a desperate impatience to realise the pain of it. In 
imagination she saw herself in the presence of his father, the old 
man stricken with the great grief of childlessness, to whom she might 
have spoken ofa sorrow equal to his own, but harder because hidden, 
and she said to herself that if his voice came to her with any note 
of the music of that other voice which she was never more to hear, 
she could hardly bear it for mingled joy and sorrow. In her 
dreams she frequently saw the old rooms at the Farm, and the 
riverside arbour, and sometimes her gentle stepmother’s presence 
would return to her in sleep. But, as the months passed, and the 
seasons changed, the silence that she observed, and the absence 
of any link of association, caused the sense of distance between 
herself and what had been to increase out of due proportion with 
the actual lapse of time. 

In her capacity of companion to Sybil Vivian, Miss Warne, 
little as she resembled the notion that Sybil had derived from 
her mother’s description, proved eminently satisfactory. Her 
steady efforts to do her duty bore the beneficent fruit of all 
efforts of the same kind; reacted upon herself, and they laid 
upon her grievous wound the unfailing balm of a good conscience. 

To the distant horizon of the other duty that lay before her, if 
her father should summon her, she rarely directed a straining 
gaze. She did not doubt her strength when the day should demand 
it; her own will and her own way were no longer of primary im- 
portance to the stricken girl. The strongest feeling connected 
with the present time, and with her actual life by which Mavis 
was now actuated, was that inspired by Madame Vivian. The im. 
pression Mavis had recorded in that letter which Jack was never 
to see, was deepened, as the disposition and personality of Madame 
Vivian revealed themselves, in an association marked from the 
first hour by mutual kindliness. 

It was not only the intellectual superiority of Madame Vivian 
over any other woman whom Mavis had ever known that interested 
her so profoundly. This was hardly surprising, for her experience 
had been very limited; she was more impressed by the large- 
heartedness, the sound judgment, the easy capacity with which 
Madame Vivian ruled the little realm over which she held sway. 
‘If ever there was a perfect lady,’ Mavis would say to herself, 
‘surely this is one.’ Among the ladies whom once she had wished 
to see, because they formed Jack’s society, none, she thought could 
be superior to Madame Vivian; so gracious, harmonious and full 
of good will and good deeds was her daily life, 
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That daily life was regulated with a nice observance of the 
needs of every member of the household, and could not fairly be 
called unsociable ; but many hours of it were passed in solitude, 
on which even Sybil did not intrude without a valid reason. 
Seeing how close was the companionship between the mother and 
daughter, and observing the devoted and solicitous affection that 
united them, Mavis was at some loss to account for this rule of 
solitary hours inevery day. Medame Vivian’s adherence to it had 
no doubt led to her requiring a companion for Sybil. She felt a 
little ashamed of herself when she divined the secret of Madame 
Vivian’s employment (a secret known to Sybil, but honourably 
kept by her) from accidentally seeing the address of a London 
publisher on a large packet ready for post. She knew now that 
the solitary hours were not devoted to study only; that Madame 
Vivian was a writer of books. 

It grew to bea strong wish of hers that Madame Vivian should 
one day admit her to her confidence on this point, and talk to her 
about that engrossing occupation. Mavis wondered whether it 
fulfilled the expectations with which she had adopted it; for 
there was nothing in the matter clearer to the girl’s naturally 
observant mind, now brightened and sharpened by sorrow, than that 
Madame Vivian sought for strength and consolation in steady 
and uniform work. Mavis would not have said to herself in so 
many words: ‘Only happy women lead idle and luxurious lives 
in retired places, if they have brains as well as money,’ because her 
knowledge was too small to supply her with such a saying; but 
she knew by intuition that Madame Vivian was not quite a happy 
woman, that the whole of her life did not lie within the manifest 
boundaries of it. Mavis had probably derived this impression in 
the first instance from the ready, though silent, sympathy that she 
herself had received, and which seemed to her like skilful nursing 
in illness, This could come only from acquaintance with grief. 
Had Mavis ever formed an ideal of what a woman might be, who 
had all the advantages of circumstances and training added to grace 
and beauty, she was sure that ideal would have been realised in 
Madame Vivian, and she never wearied of observing her. The 
discovery that she actually wrote books rendered her more than 
ever interesting and fascinating to Mavis; it was impossible not 
to wish to know what sort of books they were, not to wish that 
she might draw nearer to her kind employer’s real life. 

Sybil was very attractive to Mavis in a different way. She 
had never seen anybody at all like this young lady, with her 
English frankness and her French grace, her ignorance of a world 
outside her own well-ordered, beautiful, safeguarded home and 
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its pleasant neighbourhood, and her unconsciousness of any woes 
or wants deeper and more hopeless than those she could 
at least assuage, when they were brought to her notice, by the 
liberal almsgiving which her mother placed within her power, 
and the personal care and kindness she delighted in bestowing. 
Sybil Vivian was one of the rare persons with whom charity is a 
vocation, who have the gift of understanding the poor, whose 
benefactions are balm ‘that break not the head.’ Yet Mavis 
was aware that Sybil was ignorant of evil in any form arising, not 
from the stress of circumstances, but from human depravity; that, 
for instance, she would no more have been able to understand 
the miseries of Fieldflower Farm under the despotism of Farmer 
Wynn than she would have been able to realise the mode of life 
of the Esquimaux. Decorum and refinement, plenteous ease, and 
invariable good manners had surrounded Sybil all her life. She 
would be perfectly at home in a poor man’s cabin, tending the 
sick wife, washing the dirty children, preparing the food she had 
brought, and diffusing some of her own brightness and hopeful- 
ness over the scene; but a coarse word or arough touch, the frown 
of a tyrant, the atmosphere of fear, would have frozen the very 
heart within her. So, because Mavis shrank from the memory of 
the time at Fieldflower Farm all the more sensitively as her 
thoughts were now constrained to turn towards her father, she 
talked to Sybil only of her life in London with her uncle and aunt. 

The two girls had a happy home, and although the mode of 
their life would doubtless be desolating to the modern young 
lady, it was all that these two desired. Without any of her 
mother’s intellectual power, Sybil Vivian had in her the beneficent 
love of books, and her taste had been cultivated and guided. Her 
one supreme delight was in the singing of Miss Warne. She was 
literally as happy as the day was long. Never had experiment 
been more successful than that rash-seeming one of Madame 
Vivian’s, concerning which Madame de Rastacq was still sceptical 
and sarcastic. 

According to the calculation of Mavis, she might hear from 
her father early in the new year, supposing no delay to have 
taken place in his receiving her letter or in his replying to it. 
She had, however, settled with herself that she would not be 
disquieted or impatient, though a longer period should elapse, 
bringing her no sign. It had become a great object with Mavis 
to be assured of her father’s forgiveness; her instinctive, un- 
conquerable dread of finding herself again in his power could 
not decrease her solicitude on this point. Her conscience had 
been thoroughly tried in the fire of sorrow, 
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The new year came, and its opening was celebrated at the 
Chateau de la Dame Blanche with all the customary observance, 
The weather was dry and cold, and Sybil enjoyed to the full 
making her new year’s visits to her humble friends, and taking 
their ‘ étrennes’ to them in person. The young English lady was 
also well known among the peasantry, and was almost as frequent 
a visitor as Sybil herself to the cottage of Jeanne Penhdel, who had 
been Sybil’s nurse. 

The river had not risen in the early winter sufficiently to 
render it necessary that the planks across the Giant’s Stepping 
Stones should be removed, and the girls could reach Jeanne’s 
cottage on foot. They were fond of frequenting the pass in all 
seasons, never tiring of its beauty under every aspect, and they 
had not met with any unpleasant adventure there. Only for 
Sybil’s confidences, Mavis would hardly have remembered the 
incident that had startled her the first time she had explored the 
pass. That day was marked in her memory by one terrible recol- 
lection which reduced the other to a triviality. Sybil had told her 
what was the permanent curse of her good Jeanne’s life, and Mavis 
then knew that the reprobate son was the man whom she had seen 
on that occasion, There had been no farther trouble about him. 
It was understood that he had gone to sea. 

Jeanne and her husband presented a peaceful and prosperous 
aspect to the two girls when they paid their new year’s visit to the 
cottage. Penhdel was at his work indoors instead of out ; Mistigris 
was installed in the snuggest corner of the ample kitchen ; Jeanne 
had a basket~full of needlework at her elbow; the house was 
warm, clean, and bright. 

‘If everything could always stay just as it is, when it is nice 
and comfortable, how delightful it would be!’ said Sybil gaily, 
as she and Mavis were making their tortuous way home through 
the pass. ‘ They are so snug and so happy down there. My dear 
old man (she meant Penhdel) has no pains this winter; that 
wretched Jean has taken himself off for good; they need not think 
about him any more.’ 

The girls made their report to Madame Vivian. She was 
pleased, but absent-minded, Mavis thought, though her daughter 
did not notice this. At dinner, however, Sybil observed that her 
mother looked very tired, and asked whether she felt ill. 

‘Not at all, Madame Vivian answered; ‘but the new year 
brings me a good deal to do, not always of so pleasant a kind 
as your occupation to-day, my darling. I have been writing 
basiaess letters.’ 

‘I know,’ said Sybil, with a pretty pitying shake of her glossy 
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black head ; ‘to that horrid M. Reveillon. He is a very nice man, 
you must understand, Marguérite, and a great friend; but I don’t 
like him, because I was always sent away when he came to see 
mamma on business in Paris, That is a sound reason, isn’t 
it ?’ 

Her mother smiled, and said it was the best of reasons; but 
she was still absent-minded, and she left them unusually early. 

On that New Year’s night the weather changed suddenly, and 
snow fell. Mavis liked to see the sky at all hours and in all its 
moods, and never closed the curtains over the windows of her 
room. Being wakeful, she rose at dawn, and wrapping herself in 
a cloak, stepped out on the verandah to watch the struggling 
hurly-burly of snowflakes falling into the ravine, and forming soft 
masses upon the tree tops and branches, to he touched into bright- 
ness presently by the morning sun. The spectacle was a fine 
one, and the profound stillness added to its impressiveness. The 
cold air came refreshingly to her. She advanced to the outer 
edge of the balcony, and then, glancing along its extent she 
noticed that light was shining from the windows of Madame 
Vivian’s library. Was this by an inadvertence of the servants, or 
could Madame Vivian, who had acknowledged unusually early that 
evening that she was tired, still be at work there? She wished 
that she might resolve her doubts by walking along the verandah 
and looking in at the library window, but she could not venture to 
do this; and while she stood irresolute the lights disappeared. 
Madame Vivian had then been sitting up until dawn! With the 
unpleasant feeling of having unintentionally played the spy, 
Mavis returned to her room. Her last impression of that new 
year’s day, which had come and gone with so much external 
peacefulness, was that her own was not the only heart full of 
trouble, for which its conventional greetings and good wishes had 
no meaning and held no promise. 

Upon this there ensued a period of such quietude and mono- 
tony, as, combined with the influence of her own youth, her sweet 
and patient disposition, and the kindness with which she was 
treated by Madame Vivian and Sybil, could not fail to do her 
wounded spirit good. She heard nothing of her father; no sign 
was made to her from the past of her life. She, in common with 
the others, heard of the progress of the war—but it interested her 
not. She never spoke of it, and the intelligence that came to the 
Chateau de la Dame Blanche was chiefly on the French side, and 
conveyed by Madame de Rastacq. 

The April days once more boasted their ‘ uncertain glory’; just 
one year had elapsed since Jack Bassett and Mavis Wynn had 
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plighted the troth that was so soon broken by the stroke of fate, 
but would be kept for ever in Mavis’s heart; every day was an 
anniversary to the bereaved girl. On one of those April days she 
received a letter from Jane Price. The sight of the handwriting 
gave her a thrill of pleasure. She had not consciously missed 
it, in the great loss and laying waste, but when she saw it she 
was glad. She was glad, too, of the news that the letter brought 
her. Jane Price was going to be married, very soon, to a 
respectable man whom she had known for a long time, and they 
were going out to Canada, where George Jackson intended to 
buy land, and turn farmer on his own account. Jane Price 
liked the prospect very much, but would like it still better if she 
knew any one at all in the strange country of Canada. They 
were to settle near Ottawa, and Mavis, she knew, had a cousin 
settled on a farm ‘somewhere thereabouts.’ Would Mavis write 
to her cousin on behalf of Jane and her husband? This was 
the chief purport of the letter; but there was a second question. 
Mavis had left in Jane’s charge a large trunk, containing her 
books and music, with other small possessions, which had been 
previously destined to be sent on board the ‘ British Queen.’ When 
it was arranged that Mavis was to face her new destiny under a 
new name, it had been judged expedient that she should take 
nothing to London that might furnish a clue to her identity. It 
was Jane who had urged this most strongly ; Jane, whose imagina- 
tion had been deeply impressed by that paternal curse of which 
Mavis knew nothing, and who shrank with the horror it inspired 
from the idea of his daughter’s again falling into Wynn’s power. 
She now asked Mavis for instructions as to what was to be done 
with this trunk. 

To the first part of Jane’s letter Mavis found it easy to reply. 
She had only to express her pleasure at her friend’s prospects, and to 
enclose a note for her cousin, Matthew Jeffrey, at the Pines Farm, 
near Ottawa, Canada. She had heard nothing of him for a long 
time ; but he would be kind to friends of bers for the sake of his 
father and mother. It was over the second point that Mavis 
hesitated, and fell to considering. And now there occurred in 
the history of her life a turning of the scale of chance by just a 
hair. She had not given up the expectation of hearing from her 
father, or that of having to go to Australia. So, with the intention 
of seeing her old home once more, it occurred to her that it 
might be well to instruct Jane to send the trunk to Fieldflower 
Farm, with a request from herself that it might be kept until 
Mavis should apply for it. Had Mavis acted on this idea, Mr. 
Reckitts would speedily have had in his hands the key to the 
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enigma in which Squire Bassett and his son were so deeply inte- 
rested. Mavis, however, decided in favour of the simpler expedient 
of having the trunk warehoused at Liverpool. 

After this there was no break in the even tenor of the quiet 
time. Month succeeded to month, but no word from her father 
reached Mavis. She was forced to recognise that he was implacable ; 
that she might have to live all her days without his forgiveness ; 
and the knowledge pained her sorely. The bonds of friendship 
between herself and Madame Vivian were drawn more and more 
close with time; while Sybil came to regard her as an elder 
sister. Visitors to the Chateau, in the autumn of that year, were 
more than usually numerous. Among those visitors was Mr. 
Lansdell, who chanced to be a friend of Madame Vivian, and had 
more than once previously taken Brittany in the course of his 
far-and-wide ‘ meandering.’ 

In the outer world a.p. 1855 had a stirring history. In Sep- 
tember Sebastopol was taken. The beginning of the end of the 
war had come. At the Chateau de Rastacq the close of that year 
was a time of rejoicing; for Réné was coming home, bringing 
his laurels with him. He had sailed for France with General 
Vinoy, in December. Early in the new year his mother might 
look for his coming. 

At the Chateau de la Dame Blanche a.p, 1855 had passed in the 
stillness of calm that precedes storm. 


CuarTter XXV. 


M. LE CAPITAINE, 


Tue presence of Réné de Rastacq must under any circum- 
stances have been a pleasant interruption to the monotony of life in 
the country. It would be difficult to imagine a scene in which 
his brightness, readiness, briskness, and unflagging power of 
enjoyment would not have been welcome. In person Réné bore 
no resemblance to his mother. He was not tall, and his light 
figure was slender and spare, but his aspect was strikingly bold and 
manly. Alertness and activity were expressed in his every move- 
ment; a quick and undaunted spirit looked out of his piercing 
light-blue eyes—eyes one sees oftenest among the men of the 
Basque provinces—eyes that have black fringes and look straight 
at the sun like the eagle’s. His features were clean-cut, and their 
expression was determined but not ungentle. His short curly hair 
was raven black, and his clear but dark complexion lent peculiar 
effect to the uncommon shape, colour, and beauty of the eyes. 
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It was not difficult, looking at his sinewy upright form, well- 
shaped alert head, and handsome features, as he stood among 
his mother’s guests in the refined and luxurious quiet of his 
home, to behold with one’s mind’s eye Réné de Rastacq as he 
‘rushed by, with the light of battle in his face,’ while the fight 
raged at Inkerman. With what warmth he was greeted on his 
return to his home, after the perils he had passed and the honour 
he had won, it is unnecessary to say ; his mother’s pride and joy 
it would be impossible to depict. The influence of those feelings 
told upon Madame de Rastacq to her advantage. They were so 
genuine and so deep, that the somewhat cold polish of her manners, 
and the evenness that conveyed artificiality to observant persons, 
vanished before them. 

While he was very well satisfied with himself, and thoroughly 
Gallic in his exultation over the achievements of the French Army, 
there was nothing of the braggart about Réné de Rastacq; his 
national vanity was excusable; his personal vanity was not obtru- 
sive. Réné would indeed have been a far less pleasant fellow if 
he had not been in perpetual good-humour with himself. But, 
as his good humour was not of a vulgar, or inconsiderate kind, 
and as it led him to wish to keep other people in good-humour 
with themselves also, it was not objectionable. 

If experiences could be compared, we should probably find that 
the devotedness of French sons to their mothers is as much exag- 
gerated in novels and plays, and by our notion of it, as the unfaith- 
fulness of French husbands and wives to their marriage vows. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the demeanour of Frenchmen to 
their mothers is, generally speaking, pleasant to contemplate. 

The demeanour of Réné de Rastacq to his mother was especially 
pleasant. It was genuinely affectionate, without ‘ pose,’ and it con- 
veyed a correct impression that he was always glad to be with her, 
and thoroughly shared her life and its interests. This ‘ camaraderie,’ 
with the unaffected touch of deference that is of the very best 
French filial manner, was observed by Mavis as a curious and 
interesting novelty. 

Under the influence of Réné’s return, Madame de Rastacq’s 
graciousness extended itself to Miss Warne, to whom she had 
not previously made any advance beyond that strictly defined 
politeness which she could not for her own sake have neglected. 
But now, even the ‘ oiseau bleu’ came in for sprinklings of Madame 
de Rastacq’s good-humour and content. 

She actually deigned to ask Miss Warne whether she did not 
think Réné very handsome, and whether he was like what she had 
expected? The latter question was difficult to answer, for in truth 
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Mavis had not formed any expectations respecting Madame de 
Rastacq’s son and hero; but she made just such a reply to the 
former as she might have made had she been bent on propitiating 
the questioner. 

*M. le Capitaine is very handsome indeed,’ she said, ‘ but one 
would not think at first of anything in his face except its bravery.’ 

And then the attention of Mavis wavered, and her interest in 
the conversation between Madame Vivian and Madame de Rastacq 
flagged, because her thoughts went back to the young French officer, 
who had talked so frankly about his mother to Jack. She wished she 
had learned the name of her dead lover’s friend, so that she might 
have asked Réné whether he also had known him, and whether he 
had survived the war. 

The story of his wound and his rescue was an old story before 
Réné came home. The mother doubtless said to the son what she 
had to say on the subject, but it was hardly touched upon in 
general conversation, and if Madame Vivian happened to hear 
that the English friend to whom Réné owed his life would pro- 
hably pay Réné’s mother a visit, when he returned from a voyage 
he had been making for the restoration of his health, she gave no 
heed to the circumstance. The inmates of the Chateau de Ras- 
tacq and those of the Chateau de la Dame Blanche met frequently 
during the liberal leave granted to Réné; on many occasions the 
revelation that Jack Bassett was not dead, but living, and there- 
fore searching for her, must have been within touch of Mavis’s 
hand. A word, a chance reference, something light as air, might 
in an instant have changed the face of the world, and her whole 
fate, for Mavis. But the word was never said, the reference was 
never made. In utter ignorance she stood beside the source of 
knowledge and relief. She and Sybil passed the open door of Réné’s 
smoking-room at the Chateau de Rastacq one day, and the two 
girls peeped in with shy curiosity. Among gioves, keys, loose 
money, and other odds and ends scattered upon a table, were two 
or three letters. If Mavis had but gone forward into the room, she 
would have recognised Jack Bassett’s square and heavy handwriting 
on the cover of one of these. But it was nottobe. Mavis was to 
pass ‘4 cdoté du bonheur,’ even as Evangeline, in her long search 
for her living lover, passed so near, so pitilessly far, that the poet 
exclaims in an agony of compassion : 


Angel of God was there none to awake the slumbering maiden ! 
Not for long after her son’s return did Madame de Rastacq 


allow her cherished design to slumber. She was uncomfortably 
aware that she could not hope to have the negotiation for which 
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she was preparing carried out with such strict adherence to 
‘les convenances’ as she had hitherto been able to maintain 
on all the great occasions of life ; but she resolved that the irregu- 
larities should be few, and not of a nature to imperil the success 
of her project. 

It might have occurred to an English mother, forming a similar 
plan under the actual circumstances, that the young man ‘en dis- 
ponibilité’ might fall in love with the wrong girl; but Madame de 
Rastacq would not have been disturbed by such a contingency. It 
was not love, but marriage, that was in question; in her son’s case 
she was incapable of theoretically confounding the two. They had 
been kept practically apart in her own, and the brief union so long 
ago dissolved by her husband’s death, had been equally uninterest- 
ing and respectable. 

That Réné would meet and associate with Sybil Vivian on terms 
of much greater ease and freedom than she regarded as desirable, 
Madame de Rastacq knew to be inevitable, but she also had to 
take account of the deplorable element of choice in the girl’s case. 
Who could doubt that she would find Réné charming? Her pre- 
vious impressions were all in his favour, and he was coming hack 
to strengthen them with the added prestige of distinguished 
gallantry and honourable mention. 

The success of an enterprise is a pleasant thing to witness (un- 
less one happens particularly to dislike the individual who achieves 
it), and it is iikewise agreeable to record. The enterprise of 
Madame de Rastacq met with all the success which it would have 
deserved had its motives been of a higher order. The unconscious- 
ness of Madame Vivian that her friend entertained any project of 
the sort was as complete as if she had never been cognisant of a 
plot in real life, or had never woven one in fiction. So cordial 
and gracious was her reception of Réné when, three days after his 
arrival, he came with his mother to the Chateau de la Dame 
Blanche, that Madame Vivian made more impression on him than 
either of the two girls) When his mother talked about their 
visit and questioned him closely as to what he thought of Sybil 
since she had completely grown up, he answered briefly, and re- 
verted to the charming manners and intelligent conversation of 
Madame Vivian. She was too well bred to force her guest to 
‘talk shop,’ and the war was but briefly discussed ; but Réné de 
Rastacq found that she had closely studied its history, while his 
mother’s knowledge on the subject of the Crimea extended to but 
little beyond the fact that he had been there. 

The dark-eyed girl who hung so prettily about his mother, and had 
a sisterly bearing towards the grave young English lady, was much 
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better-looking than when he had previously seen her, and compla- 
cently pronounced her trés bien. He had not thought much about 
his mother’s plan of ‘ marrying’ him to Sybil, and she was too 
prudent to say anything more on the subject until after the young 
people had renewed their acquaintance. It never occurred to 
Madame Vivian to observe her daughter on this occasion, and her 
pride and delicacy would have been deeply hurt had she known 
that Sybil was the object of close scrutiny by Madame de Rastacq. 

Strange to say, Mavis, who of the whole party had the least 
personal knowledge of the ways of the world and the women of it, 
observed this scrutiny, and had its meaning revealed to her on that 
first occasion as if by a lightning-flash. But, although she dis- 
cerned the fact, she was far from interpreting it aright. Mavis 
had not been unconscious of Madame de Rastacq’s covert antagon- 
ism to her, and while she had been personally indifferent to it, she 
certainly had not liked Madame de Rastacq. Nowshe felt ashamed 
of herself. ‘The woman who so truly appreciated Sybil’s qualities 
and charms as to desire that she should become the wife of her 
only son, himself such an object of pride, must be a much higher- 
minded person than she had hitherto taken Madame de Rastacq to 
be. It was her own foolish vanity that had created the prejudice in 
her mind; she had seen Madame de Rastacq with jaundiced eyes, 
just because she herself had not found favour in that lady’s sight. 
The idea of Sybil’s ‘dot’ had not, it is hardly necessary to say, 
occurred to Mavis. 

Being, from the very nature of things, in the position of a 
looker-on, Mavis was also quick to see that Sybil was from the 
first favourably impressed by Réné de Rastacq. Her own brief 
spring of love was for ever in her memory, and she could recog- 
nise the coming of a similar beauty, music, gladness, and fair 
hope into the life of another. About Réné she did not feel so 
sure. This was the first time she had ever met a Frenchman in 
society, and she had no knowledge of the code of manners that 
demanded restraint and formality towards the two girls which 
he laid aside in Madame Vivian’s case ; yet a quick attentiveness 
and an alert interest in what Sybil said and did, distinguished 
Réné’s manner to her from his manner to Mavis. 

The mutual falling in love of a young man and a girl is the 
commonest of occurrences ; but it is also one that never altogether 
fails to be interesting, for the world is composed of persons who 
are in love at the present moment, have been in love in the past, 
or expect to be in lovein the future. Thus the great human bond 
makes itself felt. There is, however, nothing to be said about 
this commonest of occurrences that we cannot all put in much 
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better form in our own thoughts than any writer can put it 
for us, whether the source we draw upon be memory, actuality, 
or expectation. Suffice it, then, to say that the project formed by 
Madame de Rastacq took a development beyond her design. 
Not only did Réné mean to marry Madame Vivian’s daughter, but 
he readily won her heart by the way of exchange. 

The comic side of the situation was, that Réné did not wish his 
mother to make the discovery that he was soundly and seriously 
in love with Sybil Vivian. He knew she would not like it; that 
she would regard it as unnecessary, and not quite correct; but 
he had formed a plan for himself, and he meant to carry it out, 
without reference to her, or to- the results of her private inquiry 
into Madame Vivian’s money matters. But he would also avoid 
annoying his mother; it would be highly improper to do that, 
especially on a subject on which perfect accord between them 
was of so much moment. He intended dexterously to combine 
the French way of conducting a matrimonial negotiation, which 
she preferred, with the English way, to which he was determined 
to resort. In other words, he resolved to ask Sybil, in a delightful 
téte-d-téte, to become his wife, and to request his mother to make 
the formal ‘demande en mariage’ to hers, after he had secured 
Sybil’s assent. 

It argued no unpardonable conceit on Réné’s part that he did 
not feel any great uncertainty or apprehension as to what Sybil 
would say to him. He could not pretend to the pain and tremors 
of the tender passion. Although no more innocent and spotlessly 
modest maiden than Sybil Vivian ever gave her heart away, her 
childlike simplicity, and the fearless frankness that her mother’s 
method with her had encouraged, rendered her mood of mind 
plain to any interested observer. 

Her mother had not so much opportunity of observation as 
Mavis, for she rarely left home, while the two girls were frequent 
visitors to the Chateau de Rastacq; but Madame Vivian would 
in any case have fallen into the error common to all mothers. 
She would have failed to see that her daughter was no longer a child, 
but a woman, until long after everyone else was aware of that fact. 

It was, however, neither at the Chateau de Rastacq, nor at her 
own home, that Sybil Vivian heard Réné’s love tale. On a fine 
day in the early spring, Sybil and Mavis set out soon after 
breakfast to walk through the pass to Jeanne Penhoél’s cottage. 
Sybil carried a little basket of dainties, such as she delighted in 
taking to the crippled basket-maker, whom she called her ‘ foster 
father.’ Mavis carried a roll of infant’s clothing, to be bestowed 
upon a new-born combatant in the battle of life, who had just seen 
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the day in a house at the top of the steep road leadifig%e the 
village. The girls found all as usual at the cottage. Jeann dsc. 
away, helping with the neighbouring new comer. Penhoé) was at + 1-4 
work in the tidy kitchen, with Mistigris at his elbow’ “aocasionally ~- - J , 
blinking at the sunshine, as though he were considering if> a * 
this kind of thing were going to last, there might be something 
to say for out-of-doors in preference to the fireside. Mavis 
went on up the steep road on her errand, but Sybil stayed with 
Penhoél. 

She had unpacked her basket, made a tour of inspection in the 
house, given Babette, busy in the ‘ basse cour,’ a smiling greeting, 
tried to do a little bit of basket-plaiting as usual, and made her 
customary merry failure of the attempt—all to the delight of 
Penhoél, who fully shared his wife’s love for her nursling—and 
was telling him how gay they had recently been at the Chateau de 
Rastacq, when a step outside, and a knock at the door, checked 
her speech. 

‘Somebody who does not know the trick of the latch,’ said 
Penhoél, putting out his hand for his crutches. 

‘Don’t stir; I will open the door,’ said Sybil, and the next 
moment admitted Réné de Rastacq. 

‘My mother is at the Chateau,’ he said. ‘Grégoire told me you 
and Miss Wynn had come here. I ventured to follow you, and 
offer my escort back. I hope I am not presumptuous.’ 

He saw her answer in her face much more plainly than he 
heard it in her voice, for she made only an indistinct reply. It 
contented him, however, and he entered the kitchen, went up to 
Penhoél’s bench, introduced himself with courteous gaiety, and 
presently was propitiating Mistigris, and successfully pretending 
unconsciousness of Sybil’s blushing embarrassment, while it was 
causing him supreme satisfaction. 

Réné had a happy faculty for talking to people on their own 
particular subjects, and getting the best of what they knew out 
of them. With much innocent admiration Sybil listened to his 
pleasant talk with Penhoél about basket-making and sailor life, 
and observed his interest in the picturesque cottage. 

‘Miss Warne is not with you?’ he said, turning to her at 
length. 

Sybil explained, and then Réné proposed that they should go 
in search of her friend. Sybil agreed, and they left Penhoél, 
saying they would return presently with Miss Warne. As the 
door closed behind them, the basket-maker resumed his work. 
His face was grave, as he said to himself :—‘She has found her 
fate. May the good God make it a fortunate one.’ 
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Réné and Sybil did not take the steep road leading to the 
village. They walked about the little shelving plateau, and down 
to the water’s edge; they looked at the grand mass of rock that 
formed the shelter of the cottage, and the sweeping curve of the 
little bay; they turned the shoulder of the great rock, and stepped 
out upon the broad platform that jutted from its face, with 
the water flowing close beneath it to the foaming confusion 
farther down. The scene was wild, majestic, and solitary; the 
cottage was hidden from their sight ; in the keen air was the odour 
of the early spring; the pale blue sky looked awfully vast and 
distant. 

‘We—we have lost our way, I think,’ said Sybil, with a ner- 
vous smile and a vivid blush; ‘this is not the hill road.’ 

‘No, it is not, yet we have not lost our way. I think you 
guess why I have seized this opportunity, and led you here; and 
what it is I am going to ask of you.’ 

Agitated, frightened, and happy, the girl, who had not only 
never listened to a lover’s suit, but to whom the ordinary language 
of compliment, and the homage of men to youth and beauty, were 
absolutely unknown, heard Réné tell her that he loved her, and 
ventured to woo her thus, after the fashion of her country, not of 
his. So great was her agitation, that he was at first uncertain of 
his success, but he soon interpreted aright her tears and blushes, 
and knew that his suit was won. 

‘Oh, what will mamma say?’ was the first spontaneous utter- 
ance of Sybil, after she had been coaxed into uttering in broken 
words the promise that sealed her lover’s triumph. 

‘I hope she will be pleased; at least she cannot be surprised. 
My mother is with her now, and only waits my assurance that I 
am blessed with your consent to ask your mother’s.’ 

‘Then she—then Madame de Rastacq knows—?’ faltered 
Sybil. 

An involuntary smile crossed Réné’s face. His own share in the 
matter was quite genuine and honest; but he was fully conscious 
of the transactional nature of his mother’s. 

‘She knows, and approves.’ 

‘How good of her! She has always been so kind tome. I 
have been so happy with her. But I must speak to my mother 
myself, first. I must be sure that she too will be glad of—of 
this.’ 

‘It shall be exactly as you please. I venture to think that 
your mother regards me favourably, and will not be displeased. 
When will you speak to her?’ 

‘To-night, when the people who dine with us have gone away. 
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I always bid her good-night in her own study. You have not 
seen that room—strangers never enter it. But you—that will 
be different.’ She said this hesitating very prettily, and with a 
beautiful blush. 

‘And you will ask her to see my mother on the subject, some 
time to-morrow ?’ 

Sybil assented to this. Réné felt a little doubtful as to how his 
mother would take so very unusual—indeed, unheard-of—a method 
of proceeding, but he acknowledged to himself that there was a 
great deal to be said for the English notion that love ought to 
precede marriage. It was very pleasant when acted on. So 
sincerely was he in love with Sybil Vivian, that he assured him- 
self if he had not been in love with her he would have resisted 
his mother’s project. 

They remained some time longer upon the platform of the 
Devil’s Rock, hearing and speaking those things which, perhaps, 
a man does not wholly forget in after life, but which a woman, 
whatever may come with the future, remembers always. Mavis, 
coming down the steep road towards the cottage, saw Réné de 
Rastacq advancing to meet her, while Sybil sat on the bench 
under the penthouse where Penhoél worked in summer. The 
tone of Réné’s voice as he greeted her, and the light in his eyes, 
apprised Mavis that something had happened ; when she came near 
enough to see Sybil’s face she knew what it was. 


The evening passed away without embarrassment to the con- 
ditionally-engaged lovers, partly because it was not Réné de 
Rastacq’s way to be embarrassed under any circumstances, and 
partly because Mavis engrossed the attention of the whole party 
by her singing. Sybil had to occupy her customary place by the 
side of Madame de Rastacq, and listened to the music that she 
loved with her usual absorbed pleasure. 

It was Mavis only in whose demeanour anything exceptional 
might have been discerned. An unaccustomed tinge of colour 
suffused her fair cheek, and in her voice there was a thrilling sweet- 
ness that went to all hearts in that little company. It was not all 
pain, that awakening of the memory of her own brief hour of hope 
and joy, before the love that had not died, and could never die, had 
ceased to be a thing terrestrial; nor was there the least touch of 
envy in it. Only, as she sang, and her glance moved from the 
dark bright face of the lover, who had come safe home from the 
blood-stained land that held Jack’s grave, to the fair, rather 
pensive, face of the girl before whom life lay smiling, for whom it 
had never worn aught but smiles—the actual scene faded, the river 
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ran again, and the wind blew, and in her ears was the sound of a 
voice that was still. 

Mavis wondered whether Sybil would say anything to her of 
what had occurred, when she came to her room after leaving her 
mother, for that last little moment, which had become an estab- 
lished institution. With what a true heart, and never a pang of 
envy, for all its thrills of remembrance, she would share the joy 
of the friend, who, without a notion of her own ministry, had 
helped and healed her by gentle kindness. 

The guests at the CRdteau de la Dame Blanche that day were 
neighbours; late hours were not customary, and it was only a 
little after the time which Sybil and her mother usually passed 
together in Madame Vivian’s library that they found themselves 
alone, and Sybil was free to speak. The interview was a 
prolonged one, and not quite satisfactory to Sybil. Nothing 
could exceed her mother’s tenderness, and the fulness of its expres- 
sion; nor did she say one word in disparagement of Réné, or of 
any objection on her own part; but two things surprised and dis- 
quieted Sybil. The first was her mother’s entire unpreparedness 
for any such revelation; the difficulty with which she seemed to 
realise that her child was a woman, with a new interest, fresh 
hopes, and a personal purpose in life; the second was a kind of 
perplexity in Madame Vivian’s look and manner which was totally 
unlike her. Indecision was absolutely strange to Madame Vivian ; 
yet she would not decide now. She hung over her child with the 
fondest caresses, but she would not say the words Sybil wanted to 
hear. She would not tell her that Réné de Rastacq should have 
her consent on the morrow, that she would receive his mother 
with the full intention of agreeing to the proposal that he 
had forestalled ; she would only say that many things had to be 
considered, and she must have time. With the assurance that no 
object was so dear to her mother as her happiness, and also that no 
effort should be wanting to secure it, Sybil was obliged to be satis- 
fied. Madame Vivian dismissed her at length, and Sybil was 
glad that the lateness of the hour made it unreasonable for her to 
disturb Mavis, for she was feeling, for the first time in her life, the 
oppression of a vague fear—that touch of suspense which makes 
solitude the one thing endurable. This, too, on the day that had 
brought her the great and wonderful happiness of her lover’s 
avowal of his love, and had also, notwithstanding that perplexity 
which was so unlike Madame Vivian, carried to her, with every 
utterance of her mother’s, however unsatisfactory, the assurance 
that her child was infinitely precious to her. "7 
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Madame Vivian remained deep in thought after Sybil left 
her. Her brows were knitted, her hands were pressed together 
on the writing-tabie before her. Presently, slow tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and this seemed to arouse her. She rose and rang the 
bell that summoned Grégoire. 

The old man came quickly; a summons at that hour was un- 
usual; but his mistress reassured him. She directed him to send 
a man on horseback, in the morning, to the ‘ presbytére’ with a 
letter for the Abbé Foix. The man would bring back an answer, 
and it was essential that she should have it before the house was 
astir. Grégoire was not to wait for the letter; he would find it 
on her table in the morning. 

That letter was difficult to write. The practised pen of 
Madame Vivian made little way with it in much time. When at 
length she laid it ready for Grégoire, she turned away with a sigh 
of weariness. Amid the thoughts that held her eyes waking, the 
most distinct was this: ‘ How could I, living in this country, fail 
to foresee that what has happened would be sure to happen ; that 
the ruin of my own life meant at least the risk of ruin to my 
child’s ?’ 

Early next morning the Curé’s answer to her letter was placed 
in Madame Vivian’s hands. It announced a visit from the writer 
in the course of the day, with these words in addition : 

‘The interview cannot be postponed. It is reasonable that 
nothing should be decided in a hurry, and by gaining time you 
may be able to improve the aspect of affairs. This is an entirely 
new contingency, and may be so represented in another quarter. 
The production of papers is just ground for delay.’ 


CHaPpTteR XXVI, 
AUSTRALIA FELIX. 


Tue land-locked double bay of Port Phillip, with its famous 
Heads, its expanse of bright water, forty miles across, and its low- 
lying, rich coasts, must always have been a welcome spectacle to 
the incomer from the Southern seas. In the early time of the 
Colony of Victoria, when it was called the Port Phillip District, 
and for several years later, the aspect of the country on either side 
of the bay was very different from that which it now presents. 
Where, on the east and west, pleasant townships have sprung up, 
there were then lightly-timbered, undulating grassy plains, with 
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huts scattered here and there. The scene was no more like what 
it now is, than the country beyond Geelong is like the grassy 
waste into which Flinders struck, when he started in April 1802, 
on his adventurous walk to Station Peak. 

At the period to which this story has briefly to refer, the face, 
the fate, and the future of the Colony had already been trans- 
formed by the discovery of gold. The first wonder, romance, and 
hardship, the first flushes of success and fluctuations of fortune 
were over. The first ebullition of human passion let loose on that 
which at once excites and feeds it, were past; the rush and fever 
had become a settled industry ; but the social life of the colony 
had not assumed the importance and refinement which have long 
distinguished it. As the great ships of these days pass swiftly 
through the waters of Hobson’s Bay—once so lonely, and then 
suddenly invaded by the fleets of the gold-seeking world—a pano- 
rama of wealth and beauty, which it is hard to believe is the 
product of so trifling a tale of years, is unrolled before the eyes of 
the traveller. The country residences that dot the coast-line ; the 
suburbs of Melbourne forming whole districts of picturesque villas 
backed by rich lands and the ‘ ever-flowing’ river, have multiplied 
wonderfully since the good ship ‘ Caradoc’ entered Hobson’s Bay 
after a prosperous voyage from Liverpool, and her passengers 
beheld the New World bathed in golden sunshine beneath the 
deep blue Australasian sky. 

It was the end of autumn at the other side of the world. At 
the Antipodes it wanted but a few weeks of the Midsummer — other- 
wise Christmas. The new arrivals had come to the Colony at 
a crisis in its history; the old order, or disorder, was passing away ; 
the new Constitution was about to be proclaimed. The ‘era of 
self-government’ was dawning. With its wildness and its rowdyism, 
many of the picturesque and grotesque features of gold-digging life 
were vanishing. The hurly-burly was almost done; the fast and 
furious battle had been lost and won many times by thousands 

of toilers and gamblers. The significant Ballarat riot of the 
previous year had produced results on which it would be unwise 
for mobs to speculate, or historians to dwell. The poet, the 
romance writer, and the general observer would naturally feel less 
interest in the prosperous years that followed the reconstitution of 
the gold-fields, and the development of political action in Australia 
—a phenomenon as remarkable as the new and gigantic industry 
itself—than in the preceding time of ‘storm and stress.’ Never- 
theless, those were wonderful years in which the country was 
forced forward with leaps and bounds like those of its own wild 
creatures. The youngest son of Time plunged his hands deep into 
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the parental treasury, and, with exultant eagerness, drew forth his 
good things. In 1855 he was about to make a great haul. In 
less than three years later, writes Mr. Westgarth, the historian 
of Victoria, ‘the two great Colonies of the mainland stood upon 
as democratic a platform as either ancient or modern times have 
known. The Ballot, No Property Qualification, Approximately 
Equal Electoral Districts, and Manhood Suffrage, are now the 
Great Charter of Australian politics.’ 

The ‘ Caradoc’ carried a passenger quite capable of the interest 
that so critical a stage in the history of a country, strange to him 
in everything except the speaking of his native tongue, was calcu- 
lated to excite. He had thought much during his voyage of the 
things that he should see and learn in the far land, and he 
intended, when that which he came to do had been accomplished, 
to use the short time he should have to pass in the Colony to 
advantage. 

Jack Bassett had passed his days at sea, not in tedium—a 
fixed purpose saves from that—but with the concentrated yet 
disturbing sense of waiting. There were only the ordinary incidents 
and humours of life on shipboard to occupy him externally. No 
adventures befell the ‘Caradoc.’ His companions were mostly men, 
young like himself, but, unlike him, going to seek their fortune on 
the Antipodean Tom Tiddler’s ground. ‘To these young men Jack 
was an object of no small interest, and the captain and doctor of 
the ‘ Caradoc’ especially affected his society. His health improved 
during the voyage, and with every day his spirits became lighter ; 
so that when the ‘Caradoc’ passed through the famous Heads, 
Jack’s mood was in harmony with the brightness of the scene. 
When he stepped from the boat that landed him at Sandridge, 
with all that lapse of time and those awful watery wastes between 
him and home, he was no longer so unlike the gay and gallant 
youth whom the gaze of Mavis had followed, on an April day now 
far away in the past. He carried his right arm in a sling, it is 
true, but his gait was firm and agile, and his blue eyes were once 
more bright. When he should have found Mavis, his blue eyes 
would laugh as they had laughed, when he looked at her in the 
boat on their own river at home. 

The ‘ Caradoc’ landed her passengers too late for Jack to reach 
Melbourne that day with any chance of getting an enquiry 
answered at the Post-office. He went with some of his fellow- 
travellers to a public-house near the landing-place, and, escaping 
with difficulty from the festive proceedings incident to the occasion, 
‘waited for day.’ 

It was late before Jack slept, but it was early when he awoke 
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and looked out upon the strange scene before him. It had no 
power to arrest his thoughts, or turn them from their often- 
travelled track. How soon should he find Mavis? where? how? 
What would be the explanation of her silence? If it proved to 
be the arbitrary injunction of her father, what should he do then ? 
These questions were about to be answered now; soon they would 
trouble him no more; but never had they put themselves to Jack 
with such power to shake his composure as they did when on the 
brink of solution. Mavis was always before the eyes of her constant 
lover; never for a moment had she faded to that shadowy shape 
which the long-absent living will sometimes assume together with 
the dead; never for a moment had he admitted that she might be 
either no longer living, or no longer his. Now she seemed to be 
newly revealed to him. Her eyes shone on him; her smile 
beamed on him; the soft touch of her hand, so long unfelt, 
lingered on his own; the tones of her voice, with its fashion of 
quiet speech, long unheard, came to his ear. He should see 
her soon—it might be that very day. This was no dream! No! 
the months that were gone had been a lapse of dreams, and this 
was the waking. 

Jack ate his breakfast, ascertained how he was to find the 
Post-office, hired a horse for the day, and had made a good bit of 
his way along the flat, sandy road to Melbourne before his fellow- 
travellers left their beds. It was long since Jack had been on 
horseback, and the unwonted exercise, the friendly relations that 
immediately established themselves between the man and the 
horse, the delightful air, and the novelty of the scene, combined to 
exhilarate him. He might have pitied any other person for being 
so glad while still in uncertainty, but he could not pity himself. 
Health and youth seemed to have come back to him in their fulness. 

Wherever there is a street there will be a street-boy. An 
opportune urchin was ready to hold the horse, when Jack reached 
the plain building that was afterwards replaced by the present 
superb Post-office. Jack found no difficulty in getting his 
questions answered. Mr. Lewis Wynn was a well-known person 
in Melbourne; he might be found either at his store in Bourke 
Street, or at his country-house. With a quick-beating heart, 
and eyes that took no heed of the objects he passed, Jack rode off 
to the first of these places, and found that Mr. Lewis Wynn’s 
store was, as he afterwards described it, an emporium of every- 
thing. 

The day was yet young, but business was already brisk, and 
it was some time before Jack could secure the attention of one of 
the salesmen busily dispensing ‘notions’ of the most varied and 
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incongruous description, to customers whose attire revealed the 
digger or the station-hand even to Jack’s unaccustomed eyes. He 
pushed his way towards the end of a counter where a rough kind 
of cashier’s desk was railed off, and took his place by the side of a 
young man, with a dark-complexioned, intelligent face, who was 
paying for a roll of canvas and a bag of nails in coin counted out 
of a leather pouch. On the completion of this transaction, Jack 
enquired of the harassed and heated individual behind the desk 
whether Mr. Lewis Wynn was ‘in town.’ He had already come to 
the conclusion that the proprietor of this evidently flourishing 
establishment was not present; no man in the store was over 
thirty. The purchaser of the canvas and the nails had already 
glanced curiously at the young Englishman, whose soldierly air, 
careful dress, and general bearing, denoted that he had nothing 
in common with the surrounding scene. He now took upon him- 
self to answer Jack’s question : 

‘Mr. Wynn is not in town. I have just come in from his 
place.’ The speaker’s tone was not rough, though his calling 
seemed to be so; he wore a kind of waggoner’s frock, with a 
leathern belt, high boots, a broad-leaved felt hat, and a red necker- 
chief tied in a sailor’s knot. 

‘Did you want to see him to-day? He isn’t coming in.’ 

This was a first check, and Jack’s highly-strung nerves felt 
it. He thanked his informant, adding that he did wish to see 
Mr. Wynn that day, and should ride out to his country-house at 
once. He then made his way out of the store, the dark young 
man accompanying him to the street, and giving him clear 
instructions for the finding of Wynn’s house. 

‘I wonder who he is,’ said the dark young man to himself, as 
Jack rode off, leaving the street-boy grinning with satisfaction 
over so good a morning’s job, ‘and what he’s come to do here. 
Doesn’t look much like digging or teaming, even if he wasn’t dis- 
abled.’ 

Mr. Lewis Wynn’s country residence was situated at a short 
distance from Melbourne, in a suburban neighbourhood now 
covered with handsome villas, whose fortunate owners enjoy all 
that is involved in sitting actually as well as metaphorically 
under their own vine and fig tree. The house, a roomy, one- 
storeyed structure of stuccoed brick, with a verandah on all sides 
of it, stood out from a background of blue gum and wattle trees, 
in a walled enclosure, and was approached from a wide, low 
entrance gate, by a broad pathway bordered on either side with 
brownish turf, interspersed with flower-beds. Any visitor would 
have discerned Mr. Lewis Wynn’s tastes at a glance, for the 
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small but well-laid-out grounds of this dwelling were devoted to 
gardening, chiefly of an exotic kind. The indigenous ferns, cacti, 
and other growths were, however, well represented, and a number 
of bird-perches in the verandah and among the flower-beds, were 
occupied by a noisy company of piping-crows, parrakeets, and 
cockatoos. This surburban abode of a prosperous trader looked 
very bright, peaceful, and happy, in the beautiful and beneficent 
sunshine of an Australian summer day, when Jack Bassett rode up 
to the entrance of Yarra Lodge. The gate lay hospitably open; 
there was no one in sight. The visitor walked his horse slowly up 
the short avenue to the house-door, which lay as widely open as the 
gate. 

The front of the house faced him; he had thought Mavis 
might be there. What if in a moment more he should see her, 
coming out with that light tread he knew so well, and that smile 
for which his heart had ached with longing all this weary time, 
to greet the lover who had come to her from the other side of 
the world! His eyes were dim, and there was a ringing in his 
ears; but, for all the whirl, the same knowledge was in his 
mind that had always been there. Great would be the joy of 
Mavis, but little her surprise. Let the cause of her silence be 
what it might, she knew that he would seek and find her. 

The verandah was empty. The sunny stillness was broken 
only by the shrill screams of two black cockatoos, placed like 
supporters on either side of the doorway, and apparently unfriendly 
to strangers. Jack dismounted, and, having thrown his horse’s 
bridle over his arm, was looking for a bell-handle, when an elderly 
gentleman, with a partially bald, grey head, and a mild counte- 
nance, made his appearance, coming from the right side of the 
hall. He wore a loose suit of spotless white linen, and he carried 
carefully in both hands a pannikin containing warm bread and 
milk. He was gently blowing on the contents of the pannikin, 
when he caught sight of the stranger in the doorway, and desisting 
with a start, stood looking in surprise at Jack. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Jack; ‘I could not find the bell, 
and there was nobody about. May I ask if I address Mr. Wynn?’ 

‘That is my name, sir. Walk in, if you please. Ob, there’s 
the horse.’ 

He set the pannikin down on the floor and disappeared, but 
returned in a moment accompanied bya smart-looking boy, who 
took the bridle from Jack. Casting a regretful look at the 
pannikin, Mr. Wynn ushered his unknown visitor into the house, 
amid the angry screams of the birds, whose breakfast was post- 
poned on account of this human intruder. Something quaint and 
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quiet in Mr. Wynn’s look and manner struck Jack, even in that 
moment of suspense, by its curious unlikeness to the look and 
manner of Mavis’s father. 

Mr. Wynn ushered his visitor into a good-sized parlour, well 
but plainly furnished. Jack saw with a glance that there was no 
trace of feminine occupation in this room. His host’s invitation 
to him to be seated was welcome. He drew his breath with diffi- 
culty as he replied to Mr, Wynn’s plain question— 

‘ What is your business with me, sir? ’— 

‘My name is Bassett. I come from Cheshire. Your brother 
knows me well, and I suppose you now know what has brought 
me to Melbourne and to your house.’ 

Nosignofany such knowledge appeared in Mr. Lewis Wynn’s face. 

‘Of course I know the name of Bassett, and I am proud to 
welcome to my house anyone who bears it. I presume you are 
the Squire’s son?’ Jack nodded assent. ‘ But I never heard my 
brother mention you while he was here.’ 

‘While he was here? Is he here no longer? Where is he? 
Is his daughter with him? Is she not here?’ 

‘His daughter! No, she is not here. She never has been 
here. My brother has gone to the Bendigo gold-fields.’ 

‘Where is Mavis?’ 

‘My brother’s daughter? I don’t know.’ 

A sensation like fainting came over Jack Bassett. The blow 
was tremendous; he was utterly unprepared for it, and he was 
defenceless against it. He strove for a few moments with the 
chilly, creeping weakness that beset him, and conquered it. When 
he was able to speak, he addressed himself to the legitimate wonder 
and curiosity expressed in Mr. Wynn's countenance. 

‘I will try to explain as briefly as possible why I am here, and 
why I ask you these questions, You take my word about myself, 
don’t you ?’ 

‘That you are Squire Bassett’s son? Certainly, I take your 
word for that ?’ 

‘Your brother knows me well, Mr. Wynn, and he also knows 
that his daughter Mavis is my promised wife. I wrote the whole 
truth to him after he left England.’ 

Jack then told Mr. Wynn he had been ignorant of all that had 
recently happened at Fieldflower Farm ; and that immediately on 
learning the facts, he had resolved to follow Mavis to Australia. 
The young man spoke with fire and animation, but also with such 
keen and pitiful distress, that the quiet, commonplace trader, with- 
out a spark of romance in his composition, was moved by an 
entirely novel sensation. This was a very odd young man, but he 
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liked him. Mr. Lewis Wynn had never given a thought to his 
niece since her father had briefly informed him that it suited 
Mavis to stay in England, and he had been glad to leave her 
there; adding that women were a hindrance everywhere. The 
matter had not been referred to again. Mr. Wynn did not feel 
sufficient interest in Mavis to induce him to enquire where her 
father had left her, or what she was doing. 

As the girl’s lover appealed to him in manly and heartfelt 
words, telling of the harassing uncertainty he had endured, of 
the pain of her inexplicable silence, and the hopes with which 
he had made this long voyage, interest and pity were awakened 
in Mr. Wynn’s mind. After all, his niece might have been worth 
thinking about. Jack’s pride and self-control could not keep his 
lips from trembling, or his voice from faltering, but his hearer 
liked him none the less for those signs of emotion. 

‘I am sorry for you,’ he said, when he had heard all; ‘it 
is a hard case. I would do anything I could, but I know no- 
thing about my niece, and I doubt whether my brother would 
answer questions if there were any means of putting them to 
him. He’s a queer-tempered man, as everyone that has any- 
thing to do with him finds out. I happen to know that he did 
get a letter addressed “care of Mr. Lewis Wynn, Melbourne”; 
but he gave me no hint of its contents, and as he was always 
the same, I should say it produced no effect upon him.’ 

‘It was cruel of him to send me no reply. He must have 
known what I would do.’ 

‘I am afraid he is cruel. I noticed that very soon. But, as 
for his knowing what you would do, I don’t think it is likely. It 
would never come into his head, I should say, that you would 
make such a voyage on such a chance.’ 

‘But it wasn’t a chance! The possibility of Mavis not having 
left England with her father never occurred to me. How couldit? 
And he has deliberately left me in the dark! Why? There was 
nothing to offend him in what I wrote him.’ 

‘Certainly not. But it is useless for you and me to discuss 
his motives. The strangest thing is that Mavis, having stayed 
in England, never wrote to you. Excuse me, sir, but girls are 
feeble creatures, wise folk say. May she not have changed her 
mind, and, being ashamed to confess it, have thought it better 
just to drop the thing, and leave it there? Of course,’ he added, 
for Jack’s face had become tempestuous, ‘this is only a guess; 
still, if she was left free when her father sailed for Melbourne, 
why did she cease to write to you?’ 

‘I cannot even guess. It was a mystery when I believed that 
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I should find her here; it is a much deeper mystery now; but 
whatever the explanation may be, it is not what you think. Of 
that I am as sure as that she is alive—indeed, I am more sure’ 
—-a deeper shade fell upon his troubled face,—‘ for she might— 
she could—die. She could not break faith. You don’t know 
your niece, sir.’ 

‘No, no, of course not,’ said Mr. Wynn soothingly; ‘I wish 
I did, poor girl. I wish with all my heart she had come out here. 
It would be all right now, and she would have taken to the place 
and the birds, I daresay.’ 

As he said this, nervously—for the great pain with which his 
visitor was doing battle touched him strangely—Mr. Wynn noticed 
Jack’s tied-up arm, and exclaimed : 

‘But you’re hurt, Mr. Bassett! Howis this? An accident on 
board ship ?’ 

‘No. I was wounded at Inkerman, and my arm is not all right 
yet.’ 

‘Oh! You are in the Army, then?’ 

Jack could almost have smiled at the speaker’s tone. It 
expressed profound respect, even awe. He had touched a re- 
sponsive chord. This mild little man, who had made his pile 
by the peaceful processes of miscellaneous trade, cherished a deep 
admiration of military glory. He would have instantly spirited 
Mavis from the other side of the world to her lover’s arms if he 
could. He regarded the gallant young soldier’s attachment to his 
niece as a rare distinction and honour. 

‘I am very glad to hear it—I mean, I am proud to see you 
here—and—and—I hope all will be well,’ said the mild man, 
much embarrassed, but timidly offering his hand to Jack, who 
grasped it heartily. From that moment this oddly-contrasted 
pair were friends. 

It was readily arranged that Captain Bassett should remain 
at Yarra Lodge until some decision had been reached—not that 
he had any hesitation about what he meant to do—and he was 
at once placed in possession of a pleasant room. The smart boy 
was sent off to Sandridge with the horse, and with orders to 
bring back Jack’s luggage. 

When he had rallied from the shock of his disappointment 
sufficiently to be able to observe the place he was in, Jack found 
much to interest him. 

Mr. Lewis Wynn was an intelligent man. He had lived 
many years in the Colony, and had shared in the vicissitudes of 
its history from its pastoral beginnings to the feverishly active 
commercial era that was now assuming a settled aspect. He 
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had made a large sum of money by trading in pretty nearly 
everything that could be bought and sold, and also by the recent rise 
in the value of land in and about Melbourne. Some of his earliest 
savings had been invested in that commodity. He had never 
married. He left a sweetheart in England when he went away 
to make his fortune, but she died shortly afterwards. She was 
only a dream to him now, and he had never cared to displace 
the dream by a reality. He was a plain, kindly, lonely man, of 
quiet ways; the making of money had long ceased to be of im- 
portance to him, and he had no sordid love of the money he had 
made. He had induced his younger brother to come out to the 
Colony, knowing very little about him, but thinking that he might 
as well be on the spot where he would probably one day possess 
larger interests than any he could acquire in England. The ex- 
periment had not succeeded. The brothers were totally unlike in 
mind and manners. Farmer Wynn, who had no certain knowledge 
of the wealth which his brother had accumulated, and estimated 
it quite erroneously from his own vulgar point of view, had so 
speedily resolved upon trying his luck at the gold-fields, that 
he had not given himself time to cultivate relations which might 
have led to his being better informed. 

Mr. Wynn and his unexpected guest had ranged over many 
subjects absolutely novel to Captain Bassett, before they parted 
for the night; but they had constantly returned to the topic of 
Mavis. Nothing to mitigate the blank negative with which Mr. 
Wynn had answered Jack’s first enquiries was elicited from him. 
Jack showed him Mavis’s writing, but he could not even say 
whether his brother had received letters in that hand. 

In the evening, when Mr. Wynn’s pets, including a tame 
‘laughing jackass ’—whose singular notes, a blending of hee-haw 
and ha-ha, have procured that unique Australian bird its name— 
had been housed and were silent, the two men sat until late in the 
verandah. ‘The strange stars were shining, and it was morning 
at home. They talked of what the next stage of Jack’s quest was 
to be. 

‘I bring my father’s written consent. If I had found her here, 
I do not think Farmer Wynn could have objected ; but even if 
he had refused me, Mavis would have come home with me. It is 
only beginning over again. I will find him, wherever he may 
be. He will tell me where she is, and, I hope he will let me take 
his blessing to my promised wife.’ 

Mr. Wynn looked grave. ‘You must not think it will be an 
easy matter to get at him, he said. ‘ Although it is not so bad as 
in the time I have been telling you stories of, the road to Bendigo 
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is still no easy one to travel, and when you get there you may not 
find my brother. Nothing has been heard of him; but that I 
was prepared for. He may have gone on to Mount Alexander.’ 

‘I shall be able to ascertain that,’ said Jack quietly, ‘and I 
shall find him wherever he may be.’ 

‘What if he’s in one of his devil’s humours, and will not listen 
to this young fellow, or even tell him where his daughter is?’ 
thought Mr. Wynn; but he refrained from uttering the thought. 
They talked of how Jack was to travel, and his youthful spirits 
rose, stirred by the novelty and strangeness of the adventure, and 
the prospect of getting a glimpse of that gold-fever against 
which he was proof. It would be only a glimpse; not for one 
unnecessary hour after Wynn had spoken, should Jack’s face be 
turned from the homeward route. It soon appeared that the young 
man he had met in the morning at the stcre in Bourke Street 
might be of service to him. He was a clever fellow, Jeffrey by 
name, one of a party of men who had come out a couple of years 
before from Canada, and had done wonderfully well—as, indeed, 
they deserved to do, were it only for the ingenuity of their first 
proceeding, which was to make the voyage from Quebec to Mel- 
bourne pay, instead of costing, money. They bought a brig of 
300 tons burthen, and loaded the vessel with the things that are 
most in demand ina new country. They sold the cargo at a large 
profit at Melbourne. Then they travelled to the Ovens diggings, 
at the moment of their greatest prosperity, and got highly-paid 
employment; some as diggers, others, in the exercise of their 
woodman’s craft on the construction of weather-board huts and 
hotels, but the majority in ‘teaming "—as carting on the roads 
was called. The occupation was very profitable; the Canadians 
were first-rate teamsters, and they knew what co-operation was 
good for. In a few weeks, half-a-dozen well-found American 
waggons were carrying provisions from Melbourne to Beechworth 
at rates varying from 1001. to 1501. per ton. 

Jeffrey was one of this industrious band. He had been for 
some years farming in Canada, in a small way, and he had come 
out, leaving his farm in the hands of his partner, ‘to make 
a pile. Shortly after his arrival he had fallen in with Mr. 
Wynn, who liked his energy and the absence in him of the pre- 
valent roughness. Jeffrey had made money by trading in a 
variety of ways; had recently sold his share in the ‘teaming’ 
business, and was lingering awhile in Melbourne before returning 
to Canada. 

‘You shall come in with me in the morning,’ said Mr. Wynn 
to Jack, as he bade him good-night, ‘to look about you a bit. 
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Jeffrey is sure to turn up, and he will be glad to come back here 
with us.’ 

When he was alone with his defeat Jack gave way for a while. 
He was a good fellow: there was strong stuff in his simple, manly 
nature; but this had been a heavy blow. Once more he had to face 
the unknown; again an interminable waste of waters lay between 
him and Mavis. In how many days should he find Farmer 
Wynn? In how many more should he be able to get back to Mel- 
bourne, and embark for England ? 


( To be continued.) 





Han Marino, 


Ir was from the pier at Rimini that we had our first glimpse of 
San Marino one bright September afternoon. Rushing by rail 
across the plain the evening before, we had sought it in vain amid 
the twilight throng of the Umbrian peaks. Now its crisp outline, 
its triplet of towers, awoke an old longing to visit the oldest 
republic in the world. 

Next to the wonderful church where Renaissance fancy runs 
riot on the way to Barocco frenzy ; where love songs are wrought in 
marbles of daintiest device, and lust and vainglory blazoned on 
wall and arch ; the church nominally dedicated to meek St. Francis, 
but practically to its fierce renovator, Sigismondo Malatesta, 
whose mistress is here glorified as a saint, while his murdered 
wives are thrust away in a corner-—next to this, the most striking 
thing at Rimini is the view from the pier. You look beyond the 
flamingo and orange sails massed in the port and hiding the grand 
curve of the Roman bridge, across a stretch of vines and orchards, 
to purpling hills backed by a wild confusion of jagged and broken 
summits. - You think of the tangled history which Mr. Symonds 
has so happily entitled ‘ The Age of the Despots,’ and feel that the 
scene before you would be an admirable frontispiece to its pages. 
For these fantastic precipices are a fitting background to the tur- 
bulent men of war born in their clefts, and who filled Italian 
chronicles with their strife. Just as among the Tuscan Apen- 
nines the dominant form of twin peaks seems emblematic of the 
more sober and balanced Tuscan mind, so these abrupt cloven cliffs 
of Umbria—cloven as by some giant’s war-axe—and the ever-re- 
curring forms of rugged promontories and thrusting beaks, may 
well symbolise the bold, lawless, striving, pushing race, warlike 
and cruel, strong, subtle and sensual, of which the tyrant of 
Rimini was so notable a type. And on the edge of this grim 
region San Marino has so commanding a position that you marvel 
how it contrived to retain its freedom through ages of border 
broils. For even with the powerful friendship of the lords of 
Urbino it is strange that the tiny republic should have escaped 
Malatesta’s grasp, when the still steeper stronghold of San Leo so 
often changed hands and was tossed like a ball from one chieftain 
to another. No wonder that the pious citizens of San Marino 
should have ascribed their safety to the miraculous protection of 
their patron saint ! 
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Few spots in overrun Italy are less hackneyed than this toy 
republic. With neither paintings nor sculptures to entice the art 
pilgrim, and twelve miles and more from the nearest railway 
station, its rock is seldom scaled by ordinary tourists. Yet, if 
only as a political curiosity, this ‘échantillon de république, as 
Napoleon called it, is well worth seeing, while its position as a 
sort of inland Capri is as imposing as that of Orvieto. 

So we started from Rimini one bright September morning, 
almost in the mood of explorers, in a pleasant stir of excited 
expectancy. The plain crossed, the road winds up hill and down 
dale to the little torrent that is the frontier line between kingdom 
and republic. Soon we came to Serravalle, a straggling village 
with a picturesque tower, and here a pair of white oxen were 
brought out to pull us up the rough road. Little ravines sparsely 
set with oaks and birches, and rolling grey hills, newly wrinkled 
by the plough, replaced the rich greenery of the plain. The spiked 
blue thistle appeared by the roadside gleaming like sword blades 
in the sun. The limestone crags of San Marino towered ahead, a 
natural fortress—and there were peeps of the mountain waste 
behind. To our right was a series of castle-crowned hills—pretty 
Verrucchio, the nest of the Malatesta brood; the fierce cliffs of 
Scorticata and a chain of lower eminences set with prim rows of 
mulberries. Convents and hamlets and sentinel cypresses break 
the monotony of the level to the left, and beyond it a faintly 
tinted sky-line of mountain ridge sweeps up from the Pesaro 
headland to the range behind Urbino. We follow our white road 
to a mass of brown roofs at the base of Monte Titano. This is 
Borgo, the commercial capital of San Marino. Here we are told 
that we must eat, since in the upper town no refreshment is to be 
obtained for man or beast. We naturally decline to postpone the 
chief interest of the day until after lunch, so the smiling landlady 
of the Albergo Michetti consents to send our meal to the top of 
the rock, and we joyfully continue our drive. The road winds 
round to the southern face of the crag, and we look across torrent- 
seamed gullies to the bristling cliffs and precipices of Montefeltro 
and Carpegna. At every step the view grows stranger and 
weitder. On this side, San Marino is seen to be a town in many 
stories, and its terraced gardens and Joggie stretch half-way down 
into the valley. A bottle-nosed citizen has attached himself to 
our party as guide, is useful in teaching us the names of the 
mountains, and proves to be well-informed about his city and its 
sights. His statements tally pretty exactly with those of printed 
authorities, and may be given here for the benefit of readers un- 
acquainted with Mr. Bent’s complete history of San Marino. 
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The whole territory of the state consists of sixteen square 
miles, and has a population of about nine thousand souls. The 
capital city, inclusive of the Borgo at its foot, has over nine hun- 
dred inhabitants. The army is composed of ten companies of 
ninety men each; but perhaps our guide forgot to reckon the 
reserves, for Mr. Bent says that tue military force is two thousand 
strong, and that half the able-bodied men of every family must be 
enrolled between the ages of sixteen and fifty-five, unless they are 
Government officers, doctors, priests, or students. The entire 
revenue of the State is less than 5,000/. a year, but San Marino is 
a model of financial prudence, has no public debt, lives within its 
income, and has even a nest-egg laid by against rainy days. And 
although it bestows no titles on its own subjects, it swells its ex- 
chequer by the sale of orders and titles of nobility to foreigners; 
To avoid complications with Italy, it has no printing press within 
its dominions. For the same reason it refrains from growing 
tobacco, and buying the leaf from Italy at cost price contents 
itself with manufacturing its own cigars. It possesses no penal 
establishments, but has made a very pleasant arrangement with 
its obliging neighbour. San Marino sends its criminals to be 
punished in Italy, and—although that part of the arrangement is 
probably not recorded in black and white—may be said to receive 
monks and nuns in exchange. For the two large nunneries and 
four monasteries of this tiny state afford the devout uncurtailed 
privileges that are no longer, it seems, to be enjoyed across the 
border. 

While chatting of these things our attention was called to an 
historical personage pushing a cart downhill. This was the citizen 
who had guided Garibaldi and his poor Anita across country during 
the disastrous flight from Rome in 1849. The defeated hero had 
led the remnant of his army to San Marino, but the republic, 
being threatened by Austria, could only shelter him for one night. 
A marble slab on the house in which he slept, near the Franciscan 
gate, records this timid hospitality. 

The entrance to the town is as picturesque as it is characteristic. 
To the right, a flight of steps leads to the brown-eaved porch of a 
convent church containing the only art treasure owned by the 
Republic, a much damaged Virgin and Saints by Giovanni Bel- 
lini; in front and to the left, steep paved lanes wind up to the 
citadel and thread the shallow town. The Pianello or Piazza della 
Liberta is the centre of public life. It is flanked by the council 
halls and post-office, and opens to the south on the glorious moun- 
tain view. In the centre is an energetic statue of Liberty, the gift 
and work of the German lady who bears the San Marino title of 
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Duchess of Acqua Viva. Carved in stone on the wall of the post- 
office are the measures used in the Republics. Thus all who run 
may read; citizens are taught even the regulation size of bricks 
and coping stones, and their wives can verify the lengths of home- 
spun linen bought in the market. 

At this noonday hour there were few citizens to be seen. San 
Marino was taking its siesta, and even the pharmacy and general 
gossip shop was closed. The key of the Council not being imme- 
diately procurable—presumably its keeper too was asleep—we 
went to the cave at the edge of the rock said to have been the 
hermitage of the saintly founder of the town, and which is now 
masked by a little chapel. From the casements of the corridor 
behind we looked down into the arcaded streets of Borgo, across 
the still, green plain, and sniffed the north wind from the sea. It 
must have been easy here to indulge in religious ecstasy and re- 
nounce the vanities of the far-away world of men ! 

The legend of San Marino may be told in a few words. He 
was a Christian of Dalmatia, and came over with a companion 
named Leo to assist in the rebuilding of Rimini (then Ariminium) 
early in the fourth century, during the reign of Diocletian. Wearied 
by incessant struggle against Roman persecution, the Christian 
friends withdrew to this Mons Titanus, planted a cross on the 
summit of the rock above their cave, carved on it the word 
‘ Libertas,’ and devoted themselves to holy exercises and meditation. 

Gradually their fame spread; miracles were ascribed to them ; 
believers gathered round them. The community of San Marino 
sprang into existence, and has remained a republic ever since. 
Not, however, without several narrow escapes from annexation by 
this or that pope or potentate; and although originally a refuge 
for the devout, its rules were not monastic. San Marino, indeed, 
is supposed to have been a married man, and he promoted marriage 
among his flock. His companion had more ascetic views, and 
finally retired to a precipice in Montefeltro and founded the 
monastery which was afterwards converted into the fortress of San 
Leo. It was to this place that Dante likened the entrance to 
Purgatory, and it became famous in history as a frequent bone of 
contention between Montefeltro and Rimini. 

It was a disappointment to find the principal church of this 
ancient place in the likeness of a Corinthian temple. Cleanliness 
and space are its sole merits; it glares with white marble and 
whitewash, and is hung with execrable daubs. Of the old twelfth 
century church nothing is left but the campanile, and the present 
building was only finished in 1855. By narrow lanes we make 
our way to the castle rock of Monte Guaita. This is the grandest 
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rock of all, and so much stone has been hewn from it on the 
southern side, that at one point it is connected with the town by 
little more than a narrow neck. Here, too, the blue thistle casts 
its broidery over the rocks in strange patches and patterns of 
metallic spikes, and might well be the emblem of this virgin 
republic. The citadel itself is a cheerful eyrie, so cheerful that 
we were startled to find it used as a prison. The cells were airy 
and decent rooms, with only two occupants—a handsome lad of 
sixteen and a boy of twelve. Both were awaiting trial; the 
smooth-faced elder for stabbing a girl in a fit of jealousy, the 
younger one for wounding a child by accident with a loaded 
gun. 
From the top of the belfry we had a still vaster view over sea 
and land, while from the terrace of the flag-tower, we looked 
towards Urbino and Monte Catria and sought in vain through the 
sunny haze for the outline of Duke Federico’s palace. Beyond 
the citadel, and farther along the rock-screen of San Marino, stand 
the two other towers of Monte Cucco and Monte Gista, of which 
no use is made. 

We had hoped to see the library of rare and precious books 
collected by Count Manzoni, the well-known bibliophile, but in 
the absence of its owner we could only gain admittance to his 
garden. It is a pleasaunce in which stone walls are the prin- 
cipal features, flowers mere details; but it climbs to the brink of 
the rock, and its terraces skirt and overhang the wonderful preci- 
pice, and are draped with ivy and ferns. Carts, oxen, and men, 
down in the road by Borgo, seem no bigger than flies. Cold winds 
blow fiercely round the corners of dark clefts, and,here and there 
gigantic turrets and towers of limestone stand up from the 
buttressed slopes as though in huge mimicry of the masonry above. 
Retracing this giddy path to the end near the hermitage chapel, 
we found a. shady arbour among the rocks whence we could gaze 
on the faint, dark line of Ravenna’s pines and the fainter coast 
beyond the sea, while waiting for our long-delayed lunch. This 
came at last, a goodly load borne on the head of the stout young 
waitress from Borgo; but we made short work of it, and empty 
dishes only had to be carried down the hill. It was wonderful 
how the melancholy element in the landscape disappeared after 
lunch! By that time the keys of the public buildings were at 
hand, and we hastened out into the sunshine again. 

In the antechamber of the Hall of Justice, we were faced by 
full-length portraits of Louis Napoleon and his wife, and a smaller 
one of the First Consul. Napoleon proved his friendship for the 
little republic by leaving it intact, and offering to extend its 
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domains to the seaboard of Rimini. But prudence has ever been 
the best part of San Marino’s valour, and the perilous gift was 
declined with thanks. In this building are kept the ‘ properties’ 
of the republic, 7.e. the costumes and insignia of its rulers—the 
Presidents, Regents, Captains, or Princes, as they seem to be 
indifferently styled. The official dress is austerely picturesque, 
and consists of a circular black silk cloak lined with blue, a black 
silk juste-au-corps, and trunk hose, a long white cravat edged 
with lace, and shoes and cap of black velvet, the latter being 
bordered with ermine. The caps of office are not worn, however, 
only carried by lackeys (donzelli) in liveries of blue and silver, 
with three points of silver lace on their backs to represent the 
three peaks or penne of the republic. The equestrian order of 
San Marino is a handsome jewel, and is worn on a grand cordon 
of blue and silver ribbon. The official writing table in the room 
where these objects are stored is appropriately furnished with 
blue and white goose quills; but even on this conservative rock 
the art of cutting pens seems to be lost, for these are nibbed with 
steel. 

The Council Hall isin the building with the deep loggia at 
the western end of the Pianello. It is a plain room of moderate 
size, decorated with portraits of benefactors of the State and pro- 
vided with canopied chairs on a dais behind a long table. Here 
we were instructed in the machinery of government, and learnt that 
had we deferred our visit for four days we might have witnessed 
the election of the new Presidents. 

The method of election is an interesting survival of the intri- 
cate procedure of the old Italian Republics. The presidents or 
captains, one of whom is always a noble, the other a citizen or 
rustic, are changed every six months; and a fortnight before their 
term of office expires, namely in the middle of March and Sep- 
tember, their successors are elected by ballot. ‘Twelve electors 
are chosen by lot from the Council of Sixty, and each proposes a 
candidate for the Presidency from among his fellow-councillors. 
Upon this the names of six of these, chosen by the majority of the 
whole council, are written upon three lots, it having been duly 
arranged that one noble and one of the other two estates be coupled 
together. These preliminaries having been completed, the whole 
council go in great pomp, accompanied by music and soldiery, to 
the parish church, towards the evening of the day on which the 
election takes place, their attendants carrying torches to add to 
the solemnity of the scene. Here the parish priest is in attend- 
ance, and having read aloud the names on the three lots, encloses 
them in three ballot balls, puts them into a silver urn, shakes it 
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well, and then, in the presence of the assembled multitude, a little 
boy of about eight years extracts one of the lots which contains 
the names of the captains elect.’ ! 

Then, every Ist of April and 1st of September the new rulers 
solemnly assume office and the outgoing captains vacate the seats 
of honour and hand over the insignia, etc. to their successors. 
This, the custodian assured us, was a most touching ceremony ; he 
had beheld foreigners, especially Frenchmen, actually moved to 
tears by it. The late captains have then to pass through a trying 
ordeal. In accordance with the old usage, they are literally called 
to account for their stewardship. While in office they were of 
course inviolate, but are now liable to punishment for any injustice 
or abuse of power that they may have committed. Such cases 
were not altogether unknown, added our custodian with a solemn 
nod of his bewigged head. 

We gazed long from the windows of the council chamber on 
the wonderful rocks of Montefeltro. Exactly opposite to us, and 
backed by tossed and broken summits, rose the fortress of San Leo 
perched on its apparently inaccessible cliff, and we remembered 
that the arch impostor Cagliostro died a prisoner within its walls. 

But now the late afternoon effect, illumining the wild landscape 


and bringing into relief range beyond range of ridges and peaks, 
warned us that it was time to bid farewell to this aged republic 
and hasten back into the young Italian kingdom. 


1 Vide A Freak of Freedom, by Theodore Bent. Longmans & Co, 1879. 


LINDA VILLARI, 
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Part I. 


‘Sir, you are a poet ?’ 

The man thus addressed—his friends called him sometimes 
Diogenes, sometimes ‘ the Cynic ’—started and stopped suddenly in 
his slouching walk. A poet? Was hea poet? A strange look 
passed over the face of the man, as he stood stock-still in the street 
—a dreary dingy street in a shabby London suburb—through which 
he was passing when pulled up suddenly by the words above. Was 
he a poet? Ten years ago he would have answered unhesitatingly, 
Yes. But now? Well, he certainly did not look very much like 
a poet ; a figure drooping and slouching, garments loose and thread- 
bare, hands in pockets, neck collarless, a face that sought to conceal 
itself between a rough untrimmed beard below, and a soft hat drawn 
down over the brows above, till they (beard and hat) seemed almost 
to meet each other. Was there no look about the man that spoke 
of deeper thoughts and higher imaginings than those of other men? 
Were there no memories hidden in his eyes of moonlight meetings 
with the Muses, no murmurs in his ears of mysterious confidences 
told him by the whispering reeds around Parnassus? Most people 
-—nay, all, I think—would have answered unhesitatingly, No. 

‘Sir, you are a poet?’ the words were repeated wistfully, 
anxiously, doubtfully, in a soft female voice, with a slight foreign 
accent. 

The man looked down at the speaker ; and his large grey eyes, 
with their dreary weary world-worn expression, were met by a pair 
of fresh young blue ones that were gazing at him with a strange 
fixity and intentness. He laughed a laugh in keeping with his 
nickname. 

‘IT have sometimes been called so,’ he answered. 

‘May I speak to you?’ timidly asked the owner of the blue 
eyes. 

Diogenes turned and led the way in the opposite direction to 
that in which he had been going before. He stopped before one 
of the houses in the street that were all so exactly alike, with their 
printed ‘ Apartments’ in almost every window; took a key from 
his pocket, opened the door, and ushered his visitor along a narrow 
dingy lobby into his room—his ‘ tub’ his friends called it. 

When a sunbeam makes its way in through the window, the 
cleanly housewife feels suddenly ashamed to see that there is so 
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much dust in her room. If an angel were to visit us in our own 
homes, a shocked sense of the grossness of our surroundings would 
seize upon us—even our ‘ heavenly’ blue china and our peacock 
feathers would seem coarse in contrast with the immateriality of our 
visitor. It was something of this feeling that made the Cynic 
throw open his window and cast a dissatisfied glance round his 
‘tub ’—the presence of his visitor seemed to sharpen his sense of 
smell to a perception of the heavy odour of brandy and stale 
tobacco-smoke with which the air of the place was laden, and to 
awake him to a dim consciousness of the general state of dirt and 
disorder around him. Although it was already eleven o’clock a.M., 
the ‘tub’ was as yet unprofaned by the touch of morning broom 
or duster, for its owner had but newly left it; on the table lay a 
number of miscellaneous articles—a couple of empty soda-water 
bottles, an empty tumbler, a tray containing a cup and a plate, a 
number of clay pipes, a pile of manuscript and several loose proof- 
sheets, an ink-bottle and several quill pens, some books, some 
letters, some newspapers, and a shoe-horn—all covered by an im- 
partial coating of coal dust from the choked-up grate, save where 
the soda-water, forcing out the cork too quickly, had left some 
tiny pools and rivulets. On the floor there were scattered a brown 
earthenware spittoon, filled with tobacco ashes and half-burned 
matches, the corks of the soda-water bottles and the labels of 
the same, a pair of slippers, some newspapers and some loose sheets 
of manuscript, some used pens, some bits of broken shoelaces, a 
soiled paper collar and a pair of soiled paper cuffs. At the farther 
end of the room, an open door gave a glimpse into the Cynic’s 
inner sanctuary, with his bed just as he had left it. From this 
place there emerged the typical Mrs. Brown, the ‘lone widdy 
woman, with her suspicious eyes and her ever-moistened lips, 
carrying a broom and duster. She threw a searching glance at 
the girl, who was standing near the table, murmured a superfluous 
and unheeded apology for the state of the room, and withdrew. 

Diogenes slammed the door of his inner sanctuary, and then 
turned his gaze on his visitor. She seemed quite unconscious of 
her surroundings, as she stood with the simple dignity of innocence 
in her bearing, and the rapt intentness of a deep purpose in her 
face. 

‘You wanted to speak to me?’ 

‘Yes.’ She started as she spoke, and drew from the bosom of 
her dress a small folded paper. Opening it, she took from it the 
half of a broken sixpence, which she held out to Diogenes. 

‘I am seeking for the other half of this,’ she said in a tone of 
calm gravity that was just touched—no more—-with shy hesitancy. 
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‘I am seeking for the other half of this, and I—I thought you 
might help me.’ 

The Cynic turned the piece of silver about in his fingers, and 
stared at it in blank bewilderment. 

‘Help you?’ he ejaculated mechanically,—‘ to find the other 
half of this ?’ 

A thought struck him that the girl was mad; but a glance at 
her, as she stood there clothed in calm seriousness and dignity, 
assured him of the mens sana in corpore sano. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘They told me you area poet; and he—he 
is a poet too.’ 

‘He? Who?’ 

A faint blush stole over the girl’s fair cheek; but her eyes did 
not droop, as she answered in the same grave steady tone as 
before :— 

‘ My betrothed—the owner of the other half,’ 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you are a stranger here, I think? May 
I ask where you come from ?’ 

She named a village in Switzerland. Diogenes started vio- 
lently. 

‘From Neudorf!’ he exclaimed. And then he walked to the 
window, and stood with his back turned to his visitor, examining 
the piece of silver in his hand. 

When he turned round again, there was a new look in his face, 
and a new tone in his voice, as he spoke. 

‘This was given to you in Neudorf?’ he asked. 

‘It was not given to me.’ 

‘Not given to you? Then it was sent to you?’ 

The girl smiled a faint dreamy smile. 

‘ Yes, it was sent to me,’ she said. 

‘ He—your betrothed—is an Englishman ?’ 

She bowed gravely. 

‘His name ?’ 

‘Ah!’ she replied, as she slowly shook her head, ‘ I cannot tell 
you that—I do not know it myself.’ 

Diogenes frowned heavily, and cast a suspicious glance at his 
visitor. Again the doubt of her sanity rose in his mind, and again 
was dispelled by the serenity and composure of her look and 
bearing. 

‘Not know the name of your betrothed!’ he exclaimed in 
amazement. ‘Perhaps you can describe him to me?’ he added, 
after a pause. 

Again she shook her head. 

‘I have never seen him,’ she said simply. 
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Diogenes plunged his hands deep into his pockets, and took a 
rapid turn round the room, with bowed head and frowning brows. 
Then he stopped opposite the girl. 

‘My good girl,’ he said gruffly, feeling his understanding in- 
sulted at being credited with so much credulity—‘ My good girl, I 
cannot waste time on this business. I hate mysteries—don’t under- 
stand them. What in the name of all that’s wonderful brought 
you to me ?’ 

For a moment, she did not speak; her eyelids drooped and 
quivered, and she held out her hand for the piece of silver. Then 
she lifted up her eyes, and let them rest for an instant upon his 
face, with a world of sorrowful reproach in their blue depths. 

‘They told me you were a poet,’ she said, as she folded her 
shawl about her with unstudied grace, and turned to go. 

Diogenes smiled bitterly. Was he a poet? he asked himself, 
as he had done before. His eye fell on the MS. on the table. It 
was his last ‘poem,’ written for the poet’s corner of the ‘ Cynic,’ 
the weekly paper (of no high reputation, alas!) of which he was 
editor, and from which his friends gave him his name. As his 
visitor moved towards the door, these lines, on ‘ Woman,’ rose up 
in his mind :— 

‘ Sweat and sinews, blood and brains, 
Coin we into jewels for her ; 
Lay we down the hard-won gains 
At her feet. She spurns them from her, 


With a pout rewards our pains, 
Vows they do not suit her colour !’ 


Would the girl before him consider these lines poetry ? he won- 
dered. 

‘Stay,’ he said, as she laid her hand on the door-handle. ‘ You 
said the fellow was a poet? What has he done?’ 

‘What has he done ?’ she echoed wonderingly. 

‘Yes, what are his works? What has he written?’ 

The girl returned a few steps, and unfolding the paper in which 
the half sixpence had been wrapped, she held it out to Diogenes. 

‘ He has written that,’ she said. 

Diogenes took it from her. The piece of faded yellow paper 
shook in his hand, and he uttered an exclamation of amazement, 
as his glance fell upon the dim lines traced upon it. It could not 
be the poetic beauty of the verses that surprised him—as poetry, 
they were perhaps not even above his last effusion for the ‘ Cynic,’ 
but an odour of faith, and hope, and love seemed to exhale from 
them, like the perfume that hangs about linen that has lain in 
lavender. This was the burden of them :— 
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*O, may this half coin be the token 
That, as it fits my half alone— 
Fits only that from which ‘twas broken— 
So does my spirit match thine own.’ 
No, it could not be the poetic beauty of the verses that made his 
hand shake, as he held the paper—that made that strange wonder- 
struck expression come into his face. 

‘ You know the writing ?’ the girl queried. 

* Yes—no—I had a friend once ’ He did not finish his sen- 
tence—he forgot to; forgot that he was speaking, forgot the room 
and its contents and even the girl before him—forgot everything 
but the memories that started up before him, at the sight of that 
faded paper, like a host of new-wakened ghosts. He was alone on 
a Swiss mountain-side ; away in the distance he could see the cold 
relentless peaks of snowy Alp on Alp, above him the calm unpity- 
ing blue of the sky. Nature had no sympathy for him in his pas- 
sionate grief, no pity for his youth and hope and faith perishing 
amid the dark waves of despair. He seemed to feel it all again so 
keenly, to hear so plainly the rattling, cracking, shivering sound 
of the trinkets he had flung in his mad passion over the edge of 
the precipice, as they dashed from jutting rock to rock, down, down 
to the abyss beneath—the trinkets, coined from out his ‘ blood and 
brains,’ which his faithless love had ‘ spurned from her.’ 

Why had he not flung himself after them? he wondered. And 
then, with an effort, he brought his thoughts back to the present. 

‘Where did you get this ?” he asked, in the husky voice of one 
who has just wakened out of sleep, and has not yet kis muscles in 
control. 

‘It was wrapped about the piece of silver.’ 

‘And that, you said, was sent to you? Who sent it to you?’ 

‘The good God,’ solemnly answered the girl. 

Diogenes looked at her with a new wonder in his eyes. Was 
it his youth, and faith, and love that had come back to him from 
the Swiss mountain-side, where he thought be had left them for 
ever? Amid the signs and tokens of his artificial unwholesome 
life—odours of brandy and tobacco, soda-water bottles, glasses, 
pipes and all the rest—she stood like an embodiment of the 
healthy mountain land from which she came, the calm faith of 
the blue sky in her eyes, the purity of the snowy mountain 
summits in the whiteness of her skin, the sunset gold of hope in 
her hair, and withal the rosy glow of warm human love in her 

cheeks and lips. Toiling among stone and mortar, smoke and fog, 
Diogenes had forgotten that such things were. 
‘You are a poet, she went on, after a few moments’ pause; 
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‘you should understand. When I took my lodgings in this 
street, and they told me that there was a poet so near, I thought 
I had been guided here—I knew you would understand and 
help me.’ 

And then, with hands clasped, and fixed eyes that seemed to 
gaze right through the stone and mortar of the narrow room to 
God’s blue sky, she told her story. A strange tale it was to hear 
at any time, in any place—strange even were it told at evening 
when the warm sunset light is spreading a mantle of poetry over 
everything—and specially strange amid the brandy and tobacco 
odours of that dingy room. She told how she had been left an 
orphan in her childhood ; how she had lived since then alone with 
her grandfather, the pastor of the place,a man much given to 
books, especially books of poetry, to meditation, and to deeds of 
charity: and how her days had passed in household duties, in 
reading, and in dreaming. It was in her sixteenth summer (five 
years ago) that Nanette, her pet goat, had strayed and could not 
be found. She told how she had gone seeking the poor creature, 
wandering about the mountain where the other goats were 
browsing; and how, thinking she heard a cry far down, she had 
ventured too near the edge of the precipice, above which she was 
standing, had lost her balance, and fallen over. But the good 
God did not suffer her to be dashed to pieces: she landed on a 
jutting ledge of rock, not many yards below, unhurt. When they 
found and rescued her, she was holding the piece of silver with its 
paper wrapping in her hand. She had found it on the ledge. 
She knew no English at that time; but she showed the paper to 
her grandfather, and he translated it to her. ‘ Keep it, my child,’ 
he said. ‘The good God has sent it to you; and perhaps some 
day he will send a good man with the other half to claim my little 
Angéle.’ 

And then she told how from that day she had begun to 
study English, reading every English book she could find; how 
she had plighted her troth to the unknown owner of the other 
half, how she had dreamed of him constantly in all these five long 
years, picturing her meeting with him again and again until he 
had come to be to her a real living man—her betrothed—whom 
she mentioned nightly in her prayers along with her grandfather. 
A year ago her grandfather had died, leaving her alone in the 
world, with a small patrimony, sufficient to keep her above want. 
Then a sense of the loneliness of the little place grew upon her 
day by day, until she could endure it no longer; and she resolved 
to go to England, whither she felt herself drawn. Perhaps she 
might teach her own language there, she thought. And so she 
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came to London, and took lodgings in this street—she did not 
know why, she thought she must have been ‘ guided ’ there. 

While she was speaking, Diogenes had stood with his back 
turned to the light, one elbow leaning on the mantelpiece, one 
hand in his pocket, and his face bent down so that the expression 
upon it could not be seen. The suspicion, incredulity, wonder, 
pity, that were succeeding each other so rapidly in his heart, could 
not be seen in his countenance. When the girl ceased speaking, 
the feeling uppermost in his mind was one of pitying admiration. 
For a few moments, he was silent ; then he shifted from one foot 
to the other, removed his elbow from the mantelpiece, and opened 
his mouth, as though about to speak; and then again he seemed 
to check himself. ‘That would be too cruel,’ he muttered in his 
beard. 

‘Have you never thought,’ he asked at length, ‘that the owner 
of the other half may be dead ?’ 

‘It might be,’ she said, with a subdued sigh. 

‘Or married ?’ 

‘Ah, no, he would wait for me,’ she said simply, in a tone of 
conviction. 

‘ But he may be a cad, a scamp ?’ 

‘He is a poet, sir,’ she answered reproachfully, indignantly. 

Diogenes smiled a smile that was half pity, half contempt. 
What did she think a poet was? he wondered. Did she suppose 
he was a saint? He glanced at a bock lying on his table. It was 
a volume of letters, which he was going to cut up in the ‘ Cynic’ 
—the broken-hearted letters of the broken-hearted wife of a great 
poet! Again a swarm of memories came crowding about the man, 
as he looked at the book, and for a while he forgot the presence of 
his visitor. 

‘ Was—was your friend ever in Neudorf?’ she ventured to ask 
at length. 

‘Eh, what? What friend?’ he exclaimed, startled out of his 
reverie. 

‘The friend you spoke of. Was he ever in Neudorf ?’ 

‘In Neudorf? Yes—at least, he might have been.’ 
‘And you will try to find him ?’ 
‘I will try to find him,’ Diogenes answered. 


Part II. 


DI0GENES did not go to the ‘ Cynic’ office that day. When his 
visitor took her leave, his first act was to tear his last poem into a 
thousand fragments, and throw them into the grate. Then he 
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drew his hat down over his brows, dived his hands deep into his 
pockets, and strode out of the house. But he did not go towards 
the city: mile after mile of its stone and mortar, its smoke and 
fog, its ceaseless noise and unrest, he left behind him, walking on 
and on until he found himself between hedgerows just unfolding 
their leafy charms beneath the young eye of spring. Then he 
drew himself up, expanded his broad chest, and sent forth his 
breath in a deep sigh of peace. It was spring and sunshine around 
him ; it was spring and sunshine within him—within him, as with- 
out, there was a budding and a blossoming, a stirring as of new 
wakening life. At every step he was greeted by old friends that 
he had thought were dead for ever—old dreams, old hopes, old 
ambitions, old resolves. They came to him in the note of birds, 
in the sweet odour of the fresh air, in the glitter of sunbeams, in 
the tender green of the opening buds. He was in a new world, 
and a new life, full of dazzling possibilities, seemed opening before 
him. If it could but have lasted! But as he retraced his way 
homewards, one by one these dreams and hopes and ambitions 
dropped from him; one by one the scenes of his past life rose up 
before him; one by one he followed the successive steps in his 
gradual descent from the high ideals and aspirations of his youth 
until he had come to be editor of the ‘ Cynic ’—the ‘ Cynic’ with 
its back-stairs gossip, its wretched political squibs, its sneering 
reviews, its general tone of mockery of all that is high and noble. 
And again his chin sank upon his breast, and a great gloom fell 
upon him, dense as the smoke that hung over the city. 

When he reached home, weary in body and prostrate in mind, 
he threw himself into a chair, with a pipe in his mouth and a glass 
at his side. Minute after minute passed, and still he puffed and 
sipped and brooded—brooded and sipped and puffed—with every 
minute his gloom deepening and his anger rising. Diogenes was 
dangerous in this mood. 

Hereupon enters Mr. Simon Shand, the proprietor of the ¢ Cynic’ 
(‘Simple Simon,’ the staff called him, thereby ironically expressing 
their belief that he was not remarkable for credulity), a dapper 
little man, well brushed and respectable-looking, with a white 
waistcoat and a grey hat, with a florid complexion, iron-grey 
whiskers, and small, shifting, restless eyes. He waved his grey 
hat before his face, as he entered, and puffed out his breath with 
pursed lips, as if attempting to blow away the clouds of smoke 
with which the room was filled. ‘Simple Simon’ did not smoke. 

‘ Puff, puff! You’re very smoky in here,’ he said by way of 
greeting. 

But Diogenes did not offer to open the window, or to lay down 
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his pipe: he did not even take it from his mouth, or rise from his 
seat to receive his visitor, He merely nodded his head, and 
grunted assent. 

‘You were not at the office to-day, Mr. Shand remarked, 
endeavouring to throw a tone of dignified rebuke into his voice ; 
but happening to glance at Diogenes while he was speaking, in 
spite of himself his two last words took on a conciliatory ring. 

‘I was not,’ Diogenes assented in a matter-of-fact expressionless 
tone. 

‘You have been absent frequently of late.’ Again there was 
observable in Mr. Shand’s voice the same attempt and failure as in 
his last remark. 

‘I have been absent sometimes,’ meditatively replied the 
other. 

Mr. Shand sat silent for a few moments, gazing at the sphinx- 
like countenance of his editor, who, with head bent and eyes fixed 
on the grate, went on slowly puffing at his pipe, as though uncon- 
scious that anyone was present. Gradually the little man’s red 
cheeks deepened in hue till they became a sort of purple, and he 
clenched one fat fist on one fat knee. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean,’ he spluttered in the turkey-like 
temper of a weak man, ‘I don’t know what you mean; but, by 
gad, sir, 1 know what J mean!’ And he raised the fat fist and 
brought it down on the fat knee again. 

‘Well?’ Diogenes raised his eyes to his visitor’s face, and his 
look and tone were alike ominous. 

Mr. Shand hesitated for a moment ; and then plunged on with 
the courage of a coward who is fairly driven into a corner. 

‘I mean to look after my interests and the interests of my 
paper—that is what I mean to do, sir—and if my work is not 
regularly done, why, then F 

‘Why, then, you will be under the necessity of entrusting the 
conduct of your paper to other hands,’ Diogenes burst in with a 
harsh laugh. ‘Now, look here—I have threatened it before, but 
I mean it this time—from this moment my connection with you 
ceases: I have written the last word I shall ever write for your 
scoundrelly paper !’ 

Mr. Shand made an attempt to argue and expostulaie; but 
Diogenes cut him short. 

‘I tell you, I mean what I say,’ he said in a tone that betrayed 
rising passion. ‘I consider it a degradation to have been con- 
nected with your vile paper so long, and I'll be hanged if I write 
another word for it!’ 

The visitor seized his hat, and retreated to a safe distance. 
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Diogenes had leapt to his feet while he was speaking, and there 
was a certain threatening suggestiveness in his look and attitude. 
‘We'll speak about this again,’ said the little man, in the tone 
of one conferring a favour. ‘I see you’ve been drinking, and I 
am not the man to take advantage of anyone in liquor, so : 
‘Do you want me to throw you out of the window ?’ shouted 
Diogenes in a voice of thunder. And Simple Simon vanished. 
Left alone, the Cynic dashed down his pipe upon the fender (it 
was a clay one, and broke into a thousand fragments as it fell); 
then he took several rapid turns round the room, stopping at last 
beside the table, where he laid hold of every scrap of manuscript 
and proof lying about, tore them up with savage pleasure, and 
flung them into the grate. 
He was cutting himself loose from his old life, and wished to 
destroy every trace that could remind him of it. 


Parr III. 


Tue ‘tub’ had undergone some alteration since the day, about 
two months ago, when Angéle paid her first visit to it. Jack 
Mallard, who was perhaps the greatest friend the Cynic owned, 


wandering about the place, was struck with the scarcity of books 
and MSS. lying about, and the total absence of proofs, wine-glasses, 
and soda-water bottles. Jack thought, too, that there was a change 
in Diogenes himself, and one which he found it difficult to account 
for; because, on the one hand, while the indications in the Cynic’s 
outward man of an increased attention to the toilet would seem to 
point to increased prosperity, on the other hand, his pale, haggard 
face, and hollow eyes, seemed to point in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. As Jack put it to himself, ‘It was just as if he had taken 
to soap-and-water, and found they did not agree with him.’ 
Then, too, there was a look in his eyes that was almost more in- 
comprehensible than all the rest—a look that Jack had never seen 
there before—a look that was sad, yet peaceful, hopeful, content. 

‘Happen to know the time, Diogenes?’ he asked, after a few 
moments spent in making the observations indicated above. ‘My 
watch has stopped. Oh, yours is being cleaned, is it? Humph,I 
thought so.’ 

‘Thought what ?’ sharply demanded the other. 

‘Nothing—never mind. But, I say, what have you been 
doing with yourself all this time? Why have you thrown us all 
overboard ?’ 

‘Thrown you overboard ?’ 

‘Yes. You know you have not been at the Three P’s for 
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centuries’ (the Three P’s, alias the Pen, Pipe, and Pencil Club, 
was the favourite haunt of a few choice spirits of the Jack Mallard 
type), ‘and nobody knows what you’re up to. Why, there were 
actually wagers laid on it last night! One man bet you had 
fallen heir to a fortune and were cutting old connections; another 
that you had joined the Salvation Army; another that you had 
signed the Pledge and turned teetotaler; Dodge would have it 
that you were flying at high game—said he saw you coming out of 
the “ Parnassus ” office—and little Green gave it as his opinion 
that you had fallen in love. We all cried out at that, you may 
be sure; but little Green stuck to it like a hero; swore he had 
seen a sonnet addressed to her eyebrow, or something of that sort, 
lying on your table, and offered to lay two to one on it. I took 
him up at once: I’d believe a good deal of you, Diogenes, but I 
wouldn’t believe that!’ 

‘Much obliged to you for your good opinion, Jack,’ the Cynic 
remarked, with an inscrutable smile. 

‘I don’t know that you have much to be grateful for. But, I 
say, what’s this about giving Simple Simon the slip ?’ 

‘Ah, you have heard that? Well, I don’t know that there is 
much to tell—a man gets tired of working in mud, and wants to 
shake it off, that’s all.’ 

‘But sometimes it sticks,’ Jack observed sententiously. ‘I 
see, Dodge has been right—you are flying at high game. But you 
won’t find it so easy. Got anything to do yet?’ 

‘Not yet,’ somewhat shamefacedly replied Diogenes. 

‘Thought not. Well, look here, Dodge was saying :—But 
that’s business, and I can’t discuss business thirsting. Suppose 
I may help myself as usual?’ And before Diogenes could say 
anything, his friend had walked to the cupboard, and thrown it 
open. 

After a few moments’ silence, during which he was examining 
its contents, he uttered a prolonged whistle. 

‘Whew! Empty bottles, empty plates, empty tins! I say, 
Diogenes ’—and he shut the door, and came towards the Cynic— 
‘this won’t do, you know. You're cleaned out, and you're 
clemming. Guessed as much.’ 

‘Well, if I am?’ doggedly asked the Cynic. 

‘You mustn’t, that’s all.’ 

‘But F 

‘But I am not going to argue with a starving man. You are 
coming with me to get something, in the first place, and then 
we'll talk over this little business. What, you can’t ? Oh, I see! 
Whether it is the hat or the boots that are being cleaned ? 
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‘Both. The tone in which the Cynic made his confession 
betrayed considerable shame and humiliation. 

‘That’s bad; but we must just have something here.’ And 
Jack turned towards the door. 

But Diogenes rose and laid his hand on his arm. 

‘Better not, Jack,’ he said: and Jack noticed that his voice 
was weak and husky, and that the hand resting on his arm was 
thin and tremulous. ‘Better not. It will do no good—only 
prolong the agony, for it must come some time. You were quite 
right in what you said just now—mud sticks, and do what we like, 
we can’t shake it off us. I have found that out lately; I have 
tried all the big guns—the “Parnassus,” the “ Jupiter,” the 
“‘Olympus,” and all the rest—and none of them will have any- 
thing to say to the late editor of the “Cynic.” And I can’t go 
back to the mud again, Jack—I can’t do that! Far better to 
leave me alone. I have had three days of it now, and the rest 
can’t be much worse.’ 

‘I told you, I wouldn’t argue with a starving man,’ Jack said, 
as he withdrew himself from his friend’s loose hold, and walked 
towards the door. 

‘Better not,’ Diogenes muttered, as his hand fell limply to 
his side, and he sank back on his chair. 

But his friend had already left the room; and in a twinkling, 
as it seemed, he had summoned Mrs. Brown, and the table was 
covered with food and glasses and a goodly array of black bottles, 
and Jack himself was pouring out two foaming glasses of stout, 
shouting out, as he did so, in a deep chest voice, a snatch of 
song : 

‘“¢ Pour out the Rhine wine!”’ he sang. ‘ Well, it is not Rhine 
wine,’ he interrupted himself to say, ‘but it is just as good. 
Come!’ 

And Diogenes drew near to the table, and ate, and drank, and 
was comforted. 

More than an hour had passed, more than one of the black 
bottles had been emptied, more than one pipe smoked, more than 
one story told, before Jack ventured on business. What he wanted 
to say was, if Diogenes was really determined not to make it up 
with old Shand—But here the Cynic interrupted him. 

‘I can’t go back to the mud, Jack—I can’t go back to the mud. 
Don’t ask me to,’ he said; but somehow it seemed as though the 
words were mechanically spoken, and did not convey any meaning 
to the speaker’s mind. They had been repeated several times 
during the last few minutes. 

‘Very well, then, just as you like—no compulsion—nobody 
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wants to force you. But Dodge was saying, if you won’t make it 
up with old Shand , 

*Can’t go back , 

‘No, no, all right, nobody wants you to go back. Only Dodge 
says, since you won’t make it up with Simple Simon, he can get you 
some work on “ Gossip.”’ 

‘ Gossip” be hanged! I tell you, I won’t go back to the——’ 

‘ Now be sensible, Diogenes,’ Jack interrupted. ‘ Why shouldn’t 
it be just as good to write for “‘ Gossip ” as for “ Parnassus ” ?’ 

‘« Parnassus ”!’ exclaimed Diogenes savagely. ‘* Why, that’s 
the very worst of them all. I offered them my best—my very 
best, Jack—and they wouldn’t have anything to say to me—b’lieve 
they didn’t even read the thing. Curse “ Parnassus”!’ and he 
ground his teeth, and brought his fist down heavily on the table, 
making the glasses ring. 

‘ Yes, that’s just what I say—curse * Parnassus”! Why shouldn’t 
it be just as good to write for “Gossip”? What’s the difference— 
just tell me that—what’s the difference? You have just got to 
put it on with a big brush instead of a little one—a big brush 
and bright colours.’ (Jack was a scene-painter, and took his 
similes from his profession.) ‘ Why shouldn’t a big brush be just 
as good asa small one? Tell me that!’ 


But Diogenes did not answer. His head had fallen forward on 
his breast, and he was muttering to himself, with a savage glitter 
in his eyes,— 

‘Curse “ Parnassus”! I offered them my best—my very best. 


Curse * Par mm 


He stopped with the word suspended on his tongue, as his eye 
fell upon a woman who had just entered the room. It was Angéle. 
He had told her to come to him that day; that he hoped to have 
news of ‘his friend ;’ but he had forgotten that. She stood just 
within the door, gazing upon the strange scene before her, with a 
wondering pained expression in her great blue eyes. 

Diogenes leapt to his feet. He had passed through many 
moods during the last hour or two—the morose, the tearful, the 
gay, the fierce—now he became wild. 

‘Oh, it’s you!’ he cried, the glitter brightening in his eyes. 
‘Come in. Here is your betrothed, your poet—your great poet!’ 
And he burst into wild hoarse laughter. 

Angéle turned her innocent eyes, with a look of horror in them, 
upon Jack Mallard. 

‘No, no, not him!’ Diogenes exclaimed. ‘I’m the man, I 
tell you—I’m the poet—your poet! I wrote those verses—every 
word of them. You did not know me—did not think I looked 
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grand enough for a poet. Ha, ha, ha! A poet is a great man—a 
very great man! But I am a poet, I tell you—I am your poet— 
I wrote every word of those verses.’ 

The girl recoiled from him. She had grown white to the very 
lips. 

‘Is that true ?’ she asked in a strange hollow voice. 

‘Oh, you don’t believe me! Look here.’ And Diogenes fum- 
bled in his waistcvat pocket and produced a piece of silver. 

Angéle took it from him, glanced at it, and then dropped it as 
if it had been a burning cinder. One look she threw at the man 
before her—a look that sobered him—then she covered her face 
with her hands, while a violent shudder passed over her: uttered 
the low moan of a soul in torture; and fled from the room. 

She had found the other half. 

‘Oh,’ cried Jack Mallard, ‘I see little Green has not been so 
far wrong—there is a woman in the case after all! I say, why did 
you send her away? She did not seem half ; 

There was a heavy fall, and a crashing of plates.and glasses and 
furniture ; and then Jack was lying on his back on the floor, while 
Diogenes stood over him with clenched fist and fiercely glittering 
eye. 

‘It is best as it is-—best as it is. I couldn’t go back to the 
mud, and there was nothing else for me.’ The feebly-spoken words 
just reached Angéle’s ear, as she knelt by the Cynic’s bedside. 

For a week he had shut himself up in his ‘ tub,’ seeing none of 
his friends ; for a week he had lived in a kind of stupor, doing 
nothing, saying nothing, eating nothing. And now he was dying. 
He had sent for Angéle, and she had come to him. 

There was a deep silence in the room for a few moments, and 
then he spoke again. 

‘I did not mean to tell you,’ he said. ‘That is what I wanted 
to say—lI did not mean to tell you yet. I meant to wait—to wait 
until I was more fit for you. And you never guessed it ?’ 

‘Nay,’ Angéle answered solemnly, tenderly, ‘ I knew it all along, 
It was not that F 

She did not finish her sentence; but Diogenes knew what she 
meant: it was not the fact that he possessed the other half that 
had shocked her. 

‘Angéle!’ For a moment a gleam of joy lit up in the dying 
man’s eyes. Then they closed wearily. ‘Ah, it is too late!’ he 
said with a deep sigh. 

‘It is not too late,’ the girl said soothingly, * You need not go 
back to your old work: there are other-——~’ 
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Diogenes moved his head feebly from side to side on his pillow. 
‘No, no,’ he said hopelessly, ‘ Jack was right—mud sticks—we 
can’t shake it off. Angéle, Angéle!’ And suddenly gathering 
together all the strength that remained to him, he raised himself 
on his elbow, and gazed at her with the resistless appeal of death 
in his face—‘* Angéle, Angéle, are you like enough your name to 
kiss away some of it ?’ 

Without a word, the girl bent her head and pressed her pure 
fresh lips to those of the dying man. 

Diogenes fell back heavily on his pillows with a deep-drawn 
sigh. 

‘It is best as it is,’ he murmured feebly. ‘I could not go 
back F 

But Death cut short the sentence. 


A. HUTCHISON STIRLING, 
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Walzae’s Dreams. 


MEN sit by the fire overnight, and, peering into the glowing coals, 
build up strange hopes and fancies; but very few rise the next 
morning, in the cold, grey light, to set about realising what their 
imagination suggested. It has been remarked of Honoré de Balzac, 
that he romanced for himself as well as for the public; and it may 
be added that, whilst dreaming of the most fantastical projects, he 
had the peculiarity also of deliberately attempting to carry some of 
them into execution. 

There is no wish here to present a complete list of these 
schemes, nor to put the ones noticed even into chronological 
sequence ; but merely to jot down an anecdote or two illustrative 
of Balzac’s power of dreaming, and the enthusiasm with which he 
sometimes endeavoured to turn fancy into fact. 

It is not easy to follow men like Théophile Gautier or Léon 
Gozlan in telling a story; but the subject matter will, perhaps, 
effect something for itself. 


Au CHEvAL RovuGe. 


Batzac was always greatly impressed with the notion of what a 
combination of wills and a co-operation of movements might effect. 
He thought, by such means, circumstances might be constrained 
to produce certain events. Gautier tells us that the friendship of 
Pierre and Jaffier in the ‘ Venice Preserved’ of our English Otway 
struck Balzac’s fancy immensely. Two souls, two courages, two 
intelligences dominated by the same determination ! 

The ‘ Histoire de Treize’ sufficiently shows that the conception 
was one early entertained by the novelist ; for ‘ Ferragus’ was, we 
think, appearing in the Revue de Paris in the spring of 1833. 
The book is extraordinarily fascinating, though the incidents are 
some of them altogether at variance with our national taste, and, 
we may hope, will always continue to be so. But Balzac was not 
content with getting his dream down on paper ; he must also form 
a society of real flesh-and-blood people, who were to exercise a 
mysterious influence, and compass certain desired ends. The 
association was called the Cheval Rouge, from the name of a 
tavern where their first symposium was held. Although the prin- 
cipal object of the undertaking was the promotion of individual 
interests through the influence of the press, yet Balzac had a great 
difficulty in bringing himself to invite the necessary men to enrol 
themselves, owing to his dislike of journalists, But, whatever his 
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personal feeling, he was fully alive to the growing power of the 
newspaper press. Hesaid to Gozlan one day, with his usual emphasis, 
‘I do not love journalism ; I may say even that I detest it. It is 
a blind force, deaf too, mischievous, insubordinate ; without 
morality, without traditions, without earnest end or aim. It is 
like the butchers ; it kills overnight, that it may support itself the 
next morning on what it has slaughtered. But, after all, we must 
concede, it is a force, nay, the force of the age. This power leads 
to everything, conducts to every point of the compass: it is the 
only one nowadays which has sufficient energy to overthrow, and, 
as a natural result, to replace that which is overthrown. Look 
you what the Débats, the Constitutionnel, the Presse, even the 
Siécle, can effect in their different degrees of influence. I defy 
the Government to nominate a minister, a receiver—public or 
private—an admiral, or a garde-champétre, without carefully con- 
sidering previously the impression—be it considerable or be it 
nugatory—which these respective appointments will make on the 
sensitive skin of the public press!’ 

Holding these views, then, the founder of the new society had 
to get over his antipathies, and to solicit the co-operation of those 
who were essential to any chance of success; and though this was 
done with infinite mystery and elaborate precautions, it was at 
last arranged that a meeting of the social conspirators should take 
place. 

On a Saturday, about four in the afternoon, and, as Gozlan 
relates, lovely weather, a melodramatic party gradually assembled 
in the Grande Allée du Museum at the Jardin des Plantes, with 
furtive gestures, like bandits on the stage. There were Granier de 
Cassagnac, Théophile Gautier, Louis Desnoyers, Alphonse Karr, 
T. Merle, Gozlan himself, Balzac in the character of host, and one 
or two others. The names mentioned are all familiar probably, 
unless it be that of Merle, but in truth he was then, perhaps, the most 
popular of all. He was editor of the Quotidienne, and a man of great 
beauty of form and face, though older than the rest. Full of the 
brightness of the South, pregnant with witty anecdotes, which he 
related with an extraordinary charm of manner; he possessed 
further, what is by no means a despicable gift in the life of the 
world, a great knowledge of edible substances, and an amazing 
power of consuming them. Although a delightful writer, he 
produced nothing which remains, and a few lines are devoted to 
him the more willingly, in that there is something touching in the 
complete oblivion falling often on those whose celebrity has been 
chiefly social. Balzac, full of the magnetic attraction he could 
wield at will, led the way out of the Jardin des Plantes, and, 
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passing the Rue de Poissy, advanced almost in front of the Pont 
de la Tournelle, when, turning round, he exclaimed: *‘ Gentlemen, 
here we are !’ 

There was nothing that looked at all like a restaurant or café, 
but a dreary, faded house rose before them, that recalled the 
ordinary wine-shop of the suburbs. From the second story, a 
misshapen sign was seen hanging, in a crooked, perilous way, on 
which a huge carrier’s horse, rwhrict pictus, reared on his hind 
legs, with wonderful mane and tail, whilst beneath was written 
‘Au Cheval Rouge.’ The dining-hall was in a kind of outhouse at 
the bottom of a court, between a well and a shed for empty casks, 
and the cooking, as may be supposed, was not Lucullian. How- 
ever, the bandits kept themselves going somehow, what with wine 
and what with Balzac’s contagious influence of enthusiasm ; but it 
was voted on all hands that the next meeting should be held 
elsewhere. The statutes were read out, which Gozlan thought 
might have been condensed into ‘Chacun sera 4 tous, et tous 
seront 4 chacun.’ And Merle was prevailed upon to accept the 
office of librarian; the library existing only in the brain of 
Balzac himself. 

The next entertainment was at the Vendanges de Bourgogne, 
a large and celebrated restaurant of that day, situated on the bank 
of the Canal St. Martin, just at the entry of the Faubourg du 
Temple. Each member was called a cheval, and the letters an- 
nouncing the meetings displayed a small red horse, with the 
notification: ‘ Ecurie, tel jour, tel endroit.’ The restaurant was 
often changed, as Balzac considered that the secret of the existence 
of such an association should be kept a profound mystery, and 
occasionally went so far as to pretend, when a cheval was met in 
society, that he had never seen him before. 

The aim of the society may be described in the amusingly ex- 
aggerated language of its founder. 

Each member was to be connected with a newspaper, which 
journal was to bring its forces at command to bear upon the ful- 
filment of some social event in the world. 

‘I intend,’ said Balzac, ‘that when we designate amongst 
ourselves a public librarian—he shall be appointed; when we 
name a député—he shall be appointed ; an academician—he shall 
be appointed ; a professor—he shall be appointed. I assure you,’ 
he added, ‘that this is really the way in which the world is 
governed ; it seems to go freely, of its own accord, beneath its 
rider; but, in truth, it has to yield to the rein, to the spur, to the 
whip, or the pressure of the knees.’ 

Of course the members were to take care of each other: 
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hostility to one was to ensure undying retribution from all the 
others. The Cheval Rouge was never to pardon. An offender 
was forthwith to be handed over to the saws, pulleys, thumb- 
screws, and boots—familiar to the lower journalism. 

Alas! this grand scheme came to nothing. Gautier humor- 
ously says the reason was that the horses could not pay for their 
oats ; and an association which was to possess itself of all things, 
fell to pieces because fifteen francs was considered too much for a 
dinner. 

But Gozlan—more truly, perhaps—points out as the cause of 
collapse, that the members were never especially cordial with one 
another; and that none but Balzac himself possessed a robust faith 
in the possibility of the idea being carried out. Merle put off his 
hope of a library till another world; and beyond a few newspaper 
articles, nothing remained to show traces of a combination which 
was to have dominated literary Paris. 

‘The sign-board indeed, wrote Gozlan, ‘perhaps remains, 
braving time and revolutions, the damp of the Seine and the 
dryness of the summer. The stallion may still paw the air, and 
splash with vermilion the delighted eyes of those who travel 
from the La Tournelle Bridge to the Jardin des Plantes.’ 

So taking, however, is the idea of an association of the kind, 
that we believe we are not wrong in saying that an attempt to 
revive the Cheval Rouge, though not under that name, was made 
a short time ago in London itself. 


THE Propuet’s RING. 


Lfon Gozuan has given an amusing account of a scheme of 
Balzac’s for raising prodigious sums of money by a ring; and we 
cannot do better than reproduce the substance of his narrative. 

It was a winter night, quite in the small hours—between one 
and two—when Laurent Jan, playwright and man of letters, who 
lived in the Rue de Navarin, was woke up by an amazing ringing 
of the bell. This was succeeded by a great storm of imprecations 
from the various lodgers, above which rose the high-pitched in- 
terrogations of the concierge; and amidst this tumult Balzac 
hurriedly entered the chamber of his friend. 

‘Who is it ?’ cried Laurent Jan, leaping from his bed. 

‘It is I. Dress at once; we must be off.’ 

‘ Be off?’ 

‘ Yes—he off.’ 

‘ But, before I get ready, I must know where you would take 
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‘ We start at once—to visit the Mogul.’ 

‘ Are you mad ?’ 

‘The object of our journey is to enable us to become rich, im- 
perially rich—trich as the ancient Indian empire!’ 

‘Well but, look here, dear friend, before packing up my things,’ 
timidly objected Laurent Jan, ‘I must know more precisely what 
we are to do, when we get to the Mogul ?’ 

‘Oh, pray be quick,’ cried Balzac; ‘we have already lost a 
million francs, whilst you have been hesitating. Time presses, 
and we have got to fetch Léon Gozlan.’ 

Laurent Jan dressed himself with resignation, consenting, 
somewhat languidly, thus to become a Croesus, but urged at last : 

* Now that I have agreed to come, it is more than ever neces- 
sary I should know what we are going to do with the Mogul.’ 

Balzac fenced with the question for some minutes, and then, 
taking Laurent Jan mysteriously by the arm, he led him near the 
lamp. 

‘ Inspect this ring on my finger,’ he said impressively. 

‘Well, I see it. It seems to me worth four sous.’ 

‘ Restrain yourself; look more closely.’ 

‘ Perhaps six sous,’ 

‘Learn that this ring,’ declared Balzac, ‘was given me at 
Vienna by the celebrated Orientalist, Von Hammer, on the last 
occasion of my visiting Germany.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘And then! Why, the scholar smiled and said, “A day will 
come ine you will know the value of this little present I have 
made you.” I took the ring without heeding the prophecy ; I 
had no idea a common green stone had such 

‘Such what ?’ 

‘Such what !—why, first look at the Arabic characters en- 
graved on it—but hold, I must not anticipate. Last night, then, 
at a party given by the Neapolitan ambassador, it occurred to me 
I might as well ask the representative of the Porte what the sig- 
nification of this mysterious inscription might be. I showed him 
my ring. He was so agitated at beholding it, that he gave vent 
to a cry which startled the assembly. 

‘You possess a ring,” he said, bowing reverently towards the 
earth, “ which comes direct from the Prophet (on whom be peace! }, 
was worn by him, and carries his sacred name. A hundred years 
ago, this gem was stolen from the Great Mogul by the English, 
and was then sold to a German prince ” 

‘It was given me at Vienna,” I interrupted eagerly, “by the 
noted Von Hammer !” 
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‘<¢ Start at once,” cried the envoy, “ for the home of the Mogul. 
He has offered tons of gold and diamonds for the recovery of that 
ring, and you will return with the tons!” 

‘TI leapt at the idea, as you may suppose. And now, I have 
come to fetch you, my dear friend, that we may travel together, and 
restore to the Mogul the Prophet’s ring, which he will receive 
with ecstasies of delight. Think of the tons which await us!’ 

‘ And for this,’ cried Laurent Jan, ‘ you have really disturbed 
me in the middle of the night! It is too bad of you!’ 

‘What! you think the prize insignificant ?’ replied Balzac, 
altogether unable to understand the indifference of his friend. 

‘I adhere to the offer I have already made,’ said the other, 
beginning to undress: ‘if you choose to take four scus for the 
ring of the Prophet, they are at your disposal.’ 

* Balzac was like a lion given up to the transports of rage: 
abuse, ridicule, satire poured in torrents from his lips, till at last, 
bent and broken with his own violence, he stretched himself on 
the carpet, and with his plethoric facility of slumber was soon far 
away in the East, amidst those historic halls where was inscribed 
on high, ‘ If there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this, it 
is this!’ 


Tue Scort# or SARDINIA. 


TueE anecdote of the ring has been purposely put just before the 
present one because it reads like a mere hallucination or even a 
practical joke. Whether in this particular instance Von Hammer 
gave such a trinket, whether the Ottoman envoy said what he is 
represented to have said, no one can tell; but that Balzac was 
quite capable of making a real journey to visit the Mogul other 
evidence shows. Gautier relates in sober earnest that he and 
Jules Sandeau were actually induced by Balzac to think of a 
voyage to Guadeloupe. The object of the expedition was to search 
for certain treasure, of which Balzac declared he had received 
reliable information. It had been buried, according to him, near 
the mole of Pointe-a-Pitre by Toussaint-L’Ouverture, who, imme- 
diately after he had hidden it, caused the negroes engaged in its 
transport to be all shot. 

Balzac would describe the spot with a fulness so rich in de- 
tails and so subtle in ingenious deductions, that the elect them- 
selves might have been excused for being deceived. These 
particulars he stated himself to have obtained from a magnetic 
sleeper. The attractive mysteries of the Golden Bug were to be 
represented in real action. 


The scheme failed, as many human projects have failed, for 
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want of money. The combined resources of the three friends 
were insufficient for passage-money, let alone the spades, pickaxes, 
and mattocks necessary for the undertaking. 

In the year 1838, however, another project reached a point 
where some sort of realisation may be said to have been within 
measurable distance. Balzac has himself given an interesting 
account of the adventure in some letters to Madame Hanska, 
which will be found in the first volume of the ‘ Correspondance.’ It 
seems that in the spring of 1837 a merchant at Genoa informed 
him that, so great was the neglect of the Government of Sardinia, 
there were vast heaps of scorie lying near the disused silver 
mines, formerly worked by the Romans and others, full of the 
lead in combination with which the silver had been found, the 
lead also being believed itself to contain a remunerative quantity 
of the more precious metal. The idea at once struck Balzac that, 
with the advanced chemistry of the day, these metals might be 
easily extracted from the refuse, and he engaged his merchant 
friend to send him some specimens of the scorie, that he might 
submit them to scientific people in Paris, and if their report 
was favourable, he and the merchant were to apply for a con- 
cession to the Government, and undertake the extraction of 
whatever was valuable in the scoriz. Balzac kept the project 
steadily in view ; but the merchant never sent the specimens, and, 
indeed, privately obtained a concession for himself. Moreover, 
a house at Marseilles had the lead and refuse at Cagliari examined, 
and at once applied for a second concession. An expert who tried 
the scorie for this house found that they yielded 10 per cent. of 
lead, and that the lead, again, yielded 10 per cent. of silver, and 
therefore the scheme was in no way devoid of feasibility. A 
French chemist had promised to confide to Balzac a new method 
of extracting metal from ore at a less expense than by the usual 
processes ; so that, when the time came for him to join in partner- 
ship with the Genoese merchant, he considered himself prepared 

- for operations, though the non-arrival of the specimens kept the 
plan in complete uncertainty. A full year had passed, and in 
April 1838 he started for the South, being determined to examine 
the locality himself. Then he found that he had been deceived. 
Of course the world put this failure down as the bursting of one 
more rainbow-coloured soap-bubble blown by the romancer’s 
fancy ; but, except that to undertake any commercial speculation 
without capital is to a certain extent chimerical, the project was 
ingenious and well-contrived, and, as the result showed, not wholly 
unremunerative. The letters to Madame Hanska which have 
been mentioned contain amusing accounts of this exploration, 
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He observed everything, though, as Maxime Ducamp has remarked, 
he seemed to look at nothing. 

We see the Parisian celebrity on a five days’ voyage from 
Ajaccio to Alghiero, in Sardinia, eating a terrible fish soup, sleep- 
ing on deck, and anathematising the mosquitoes. Nay, we find 
him in a virgin forest, descending on horseback through the bed 
of a mountain torrent, confessedly poised on the neck of the 
animal. 

But, perhaps, for us, a weary day at Ajaccio is most full of 
interest, when in a library devoid of books to his taste, he at last 
came on Richardson’s works. ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ he was well 
acquainted with, but he now opened ‘ Grandison’ and ‘ Pamela’ 
for the first time. He pronounced them fearfully tedious and 
stupid ; and, to the man who was then in hopes of extending the 
canvas of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ to panoramic proportions, it 
seemed a sad fate indeed that Richardson should have to be 
classed with Cervantes and Sterne as the author of one book ! 


Tue PINE-APPLES OF LrEs JARDIEs. 


TuE little estate of Les Jardies has acquired a new and tragical 
interest since the time of Balzac. It has sometimes been said 
that Gambetta occupied the house of Balzac. This is, however, 
not quite correct. When Balzac first bought the ground, there 
was a small house already standing on it; and he built for him- 
self the perpendicular fabric of three rooms, one above the other, 
which he termed in the ‘ Correspondance,’ ‘le baton de perroquet 
sur lequel je suis perché.’ Léon Gozlan writes: ‘ La véritable 
habitation des Jardies était celle qui existait dans le méme 
enclos, 4 vingt ou trente pas de la sienne.’ And it was in this 
house (a good deal altered and improved, we believe) that the 
dramatic occurrence took place which created such a profound 
sensation throughout France. 

The account given in the Evénement newspaper was not - 
contradicted, and, as it is by far the most intelligible, it may 
perhaps be received. According to that journal, the lady who had 
been so anxious that her son should be publicly acknowledged by his 
father was sitting by the sofa of the sick man, urging the too familiar 
request. As, on the other side, delay was still sought for and 
immediate urgency deprecated, the lady, in a transport of dis- 
appointment, drew a pistol from under her dress, and directed it 
against her own bosom. Gambetta caught her intent, and seized 
the barrel of the weapon to divert its aim. In the struggle the 
pistol exploded, and the ball passed up Gambetta’s arm, who was 
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in too bad a state of blood to bear up against the wound, and 
finally died from its effects. 

It was a passage in the ‘Mémoires de Saint-Simon’ which 
induced Balzac to choose the locality he fixed upon. When 
Louis XIV. occupied Versailles, the different courtiers took 
up quarters in the neighbourhood near Saint-Cloud, Meudon, 
Sévres, &c.; but in the evil days of the French monarchy these 
country seats—most of them—disappeared, and amongst them 
Les Jardies. The small estate that Balzac purchased at Ville 
d’Avray he chose to identify with the Jardies, but proof on this 
point was not satisfactory, and the communes of Sévres and Ville 
d’Avray never admitted the title. But Balzac would have it so, 
and caused a black marble slab to be inserted in the wall adjoin- 
ing the gates, on which was inscribed in gold letters ‘ Les Jarptks.’ 
The ground was very steep and uneven, and a solitary walnut tree 
(which, moreover, the commune of Sévres claimed as their 
property) was the only representative of the magnificent vegeta- 
tion which the new purchaser had already realised in his 
imagination. He was anxious that the estate should be com- 
pletely walled in, but this was by no means easy ; for the gradient 
was so severe that the walls he erected were in the habit of falling 
bodily into his neighbour’s garden, and creating both legal 
disputes and, as may be imagined, a great deal of good-tempered 
banter from his friends. The great Frédéric Lemaitre, calling 
to discuss ‘ Vautrin’ with its author, and standing with him on 
one of the walks, humorously put small pieces of brick on one 
side under his boots, as you put paper under a chest of drawers on 
an uneven floor, that equilibrium might be more easily obtained. 
But, notwithstanding all difficulties, Balzac was fully persuaded 
that the soil of Les Jardies was of a rich and luxuriant character, 
and the situation on the hill-side in open sunshine he considered 
tropical, He declared that in former days there grew there a 
grape of extraordinary excellence, and that the exposed situation 
gave the vines such advantages as, according to him, the hill- 
sides of Bohemia did to those of Tokay.' He did not, however, 
propose to devote the space to vines. He had another project. 
A hundred thousand plants of pine-apple were to be put into the 
ground enclosed by the walls, and this enclosure, again, was to be 
turned into hothouses by covering in certain portions with glass. 
The position on the hill-side was so warm that only moderate 
artificial heating would be necessary. The pine-apples were to be 
sold at five francs each, instead of the fancy price of a louis d’or 
then obtainable in the markets. A sum would thus be produced 

1 So Balzac: but is not Tokay in Hungary? 
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of five hundred thousand francs, from which would have 
to be deducted one hundred thousand francs for cultivation, 
enframing, heating, &c., leaving the still handsome balance of 
four hundred thousand francs, which would supply the happy 
proprietor with a comfortable income; ‘and all this,’ Balzac 
jocularly added, ‘ without a single line of copy.’ 

It was necessary to make a beginning in so important an under- 
taking, and the one Balzac thought of, as the turning of the first 
turf, so to speak, of this new road to riches, was to select a shop 
for the sale of the pine-apples. He took a walk, therefore, with 
Théophile Gautier on the boulevard Montmartre, to choose a suit- 
able situation. The shop was to be painted black, picked out 
with lines of gold, and there was to be a sign marked in huge 
letters ‘ANANAS DES JARDIES.’ ‘As for Balzac,’ says Gautier, 
‘he already saw the hundred thousand pine-apples growing with 
their rigid, channelled leaves and their amber cones under the 
roomy frames of glass; he dilated in the high temperature of the 
hothouse; he took in the tropical fragrance with his nostrils, 
passionately expanded to enjoy it; and even when, caged in his 
little retreat, he leaned against the window, and watched the snow 
descend noiselessly on the impoverished slopes, he found great 
difficulty in dismissing the delusion.’ 


Le CoLLABORATEUR. 


CerraIn_y one of the most whimsical ideas Balzac ever enter- 
tained was his project for providing himself with a fellow-worker. 
It was at the time that the novelist was bitten with an immense 
desire to succeed in drama. Curiously enough, the man who was 
so self-dependent in romance, who thought no trouble too great, 
no toil too protracted, in the elaboration of his stories, took a 
wholly different view of the obligations weighing on the dramatist. 

He regarded the stage less as an opportunity for artistic de- 
velopment, than as a means of rapidly amassing large sums of 
money. It was on meeting Henri Monnier on the Place de la 
Bourse (save the mark!) one day, and pouring into his ear a 
dramatic project destined to bring in many millions, that the 
quaint caricaturist drily remarked, ‘I say, my dear man, lend me 
five francs on the speculation.’ Balzac thought little of the 
originality of plays, and did not consider that any particularly 
careful literary workmanship was necessary in the dialogue. Inci- 
dents, situations, pointed hits, telling effects might all be gathered 
from anyone willing to contribute them ; several pens might well 
enough be employed in the composition. Only a master mind was 
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required to mould the materials into a consistent whole, and to 
give the cachet of his personality to the completed work. 

With such opinions, it was natural enough that Balzac should 
look about him for some one who would work in dramatic co- 
operation. The selection, however, which he made caused general 
surprise. He called to his aid an amiable, hysterical young man, 
of the name of Lassailly, who dabbled a little in small verse, and 
was generally available in miscellaneous literature of the feebler 
sort. He wrote the sonnet on the Camelia attributed to Lucien 
Rubempré in the ‘ Illusions Perdues,’ and it was, perhaps, a speci- 
men of his best. 

His health was weak, and he had, like Augustus Moddle, a 
tendency to washy sentiment, with an easy effusion of tears. This 
mild creature was duly domiciled in Les Jardies, where he was to 
be boarded, lodged, and have fire, lights, and washing provided, 
and it was hoped would thus fatten into a ready, docile, and 
ingenious dramatist. 

Balzac so completely carried out his part of the contract that 
the sunken cheeks soon began to swell like apples in an air-pump, 
and a general stoutness and heartiness supervened, which did great 
credit to the comfort of his quarters. Lassailly developed in addi- 
tion to his excellent appetite a great tendency to sleep; but with 
regard to his dramatic ideas, though he always fully admitted that 
Balzac had a right to demand them, he felt that safety could alone 
consist in declaring that they required time to germinate; and so 
his persistent answer to enquiries was, that they were just coming. 
Unfortunately, Balzac’s habit was to work at night ; and so, about 
two or three in the morning, he would ring imperiously for Las- 
sailly, and, on his arrival, beg him at once to produce a dramatic 
incident or a situation, or even an entire plot. The wretched 
assistant, torn from his slumbers and dressed in haste,—a slipper 
on one foot, the other foot naked, a cotton night-cap over his ear, 
—would present himself in great confusion before his master. But 
it was not the Balzac of the street or the drawing-room ; it was 
the magician in the midst of his incantations, pale with sleepless- 
ness—patched with yellow where the night-lamp cast its fevérish 
rays on cheek and brow. 

‘ What have you thought of, Lassailly ?’ 

And Lassailly, raising his night-cap and rubbing his eyes, 
would stammer— 

‘Something certainly ought to be thought of. It would be 
advantageous to hit upon an idea,’ 

* And you have hit on something? All right. But we must 
hasten. Porte-Saint-Martin is all expectation. M. Harel has 
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written to me last night. I saw Frédéric Lemaitre the day 
before yesterday.’ 

‘You saw Lemaitre ?’ 

‘Yes; he is entirely with us. He hungers and thirsts for a 
drama to electrify Paris, Now—what shall be the drama to 
electrify Paris? Tell me.’ 

‘Tell you?’ And the unhappy assistant would put on the 
most comical expression of perplexity. 

‘ Are you prepared with such a drama, Lassailly ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly—in a complete form, but P 

‘ But in outline?’ 

‘Yes and no.’ 

‘I await a definite reply.’ 

‘Well, I would rather that you should first just give me an 
idea of what you were thinking of yourself, and our two plans 
blended together might P 

‘ Lassailly, you are asleep.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘But yes, you are asleep standing, I tell youso. Why, your 
heavy eyelids are closing.’ 

‘ Oh, no, I assure you.’ 

‘You yawn, Lassailly.’ 

‘It is only the cold—really.’ 

‘Go to bed, Lassailly; and in an hour’s time we will see 
whether the Muse has given you any inspiration.’ 

And in an hour’s time, sure enough, the relentless bell would 
ring, and the trembling spectre would have to incur the same 
catechism, with the same disastrous confession of incapacity to 
result from it. 

Not very long after Lassailly’s engagement, Léon Gozlan met 
him on the boulevard des Italiens, and spoke to him: 

‘Why, I thought you were at Les Jardies ?’ 

‘Les Jardies!’ responded the young man, raising his arms 
and eyes to heaven, ‘alas! I have left the place.’ 

‘But you were very comfortable, were you not ?’ 

‘Comfortable! no word forit. What affluence! what beautiful 
country! what a table! Roast meat every day, vegetables twice 
a day, dessert in proportion, and such coffee!’ 

‘Then why did you not stay ?’ 

‘Stay!’ cried Lassailly, with tears in his eyes, ‘who could 
stay? Why, my good sir, fancy having to get up six times in the 
night—nay, occasionally eight times—and eight times to have 
demanded from you—a pistol at your throat—the scheme of a 
drama which was to electrify Paris! Human forces,’ continued 
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the youth, fairly weeping now, ‘could not stand it: mine, at any 
rate, already shattered by so many vicissitudes and passions, were 
fairly exhausted, and never in my life again will I set foot within 
the limits of Les Jardies.’ 

He kept his word, and not only did he avoid Les Jardies, but 
he never could hear the name of the novelist without an excite- 
ment closely bordering on terror. 


Balzac was a dreamer, certainly ; but his airy hopes, we doubt 
not, tended to brighten a life of great toil, some disappointments, 
and many troubles. Did he ever dream that he should die in the 
very height of his celebrity, without decline or loss of power, in a 
luxurious home, and entirely free from debt or embarrassment of 
any kind,—tended, too, by the only woman he had truly loved, and 
who had consented to take his hand? 

If, in flighty moments, he entertained such a vision, the 
expectation was, for once at least, to be fully and strictly realised. 


J. W. SHERER. 
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Cheeca. 


Part I. 


Tuat old bronze Pope has been sitting enthroned just opposite 
the cathedral of Perugia for more than three hundred years. One 
hand is outstretched towards the piazza in the act of blessing 
the noisy crowd that daily assembles beneath, and as you look at 
the sagacious old face you fancy that the expression varies. In 
the morning it beams on the market-sellers as they spread out 
their quaint wares on the hot stones below; but at eventide it 
looks pensive, more in keeping with the grass-grown street behind 
it, and the old grey palaces that surround the piazza. 

On this summer Sunday evening the Pope looks cheerful. The 
corso in front of the cathedral is thronged; groups of gaily 
dressed women are walking up and down fanning themselves, 
they stop now and then to greet neighbours, they make the warm 
air merry with chat and laughter. The younger women are 
almost all handsome, and those who wear graceful black lace 
mantillas look far more picturesque than others with conven- 
tional hats and bonnets. Here and there a man is to be seen 
among the women, but usually the men stand apart and talk 
together at the street corners. About half a dozen officers in bril- 
liant uniforms swagger up and down the corso and stare and 
smile at the prettiest girls, who smile back in return and show 
their white teeth and fan themselves more vigorously still. 

Here comes a reinforcement to the crowd. Service is over and 
a stream of people pours down the cathedral steps beside the 
emerald-green Pope. Soon the stream lessens and only twos and 
threes trickle down the steps. Now comes a tall dark-eyed 
woman, with a brilliant complexion and scarlet lips—perhaps her 
nose is too broad and her mouth rather wide, but she has a win- 
ning smile in spite of the pride in her dark glowing eyes; she 
moves superbly and her figure is perfect. She comes out of 
church fanning herself with a big scarlet fan, and as she bows 
carelessly in answer to an old woman’s greeting, the tall lad who 
walks behind says to himself, ‘My mother is more beautiful than 
ever.’ 

Checco is not at all like ‘handsome Camilla’ as his mother is 
called. He is a long thin lad of sixteen, who has outgrown his 
strength; his arms look too long, and his hands and feet are bony 
and awkward. He is not ugly, he has his mother’s beautiful blue- 
black-hair ; his clear olive skin looks healthy, and his honest dark 
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eyes glisten with feeling ; but he seems sad, and the corners of his 
red lips are drawn down with a hopeless expression, quite out of 
keeping with his age. 

He walks behind his mother, but as she reaches the bottom 
of the steps he comes up with her and as he walks beside her, a 
button of his dark coat catches in her mantilla. 

Camilla’s eyes flash and her heavy eyebrows meet in a frown as 
she puts her hand to her head: 

‘Checco, stupid! see what you have done—almost pulled my 
head off. Dio! you are too awkward; how is it possible that I,’ 
she goes on, while she arranges her mantilla with infinite grace, 
‘can be the mother of so awkward a child!’ 

She is not looking at Checco. 

His hopeless face has drooped into a look of misery, his head 
sinks upon his chest, his hands tremble as they vainly try to undo 
the mischief he has made, his eyes even cringe as he mutters a 
timid apology, but Camilla can only see her injured lace—for the 
button has made a hole in it; she knocks Checco’s knuckles 
sharply with her red fan: 

‘Do leave it alone, your clumsy fingers make it worse; it is 
quite true that you are more than useless, and Beppino says so.’ 

At the name Beppino Checco’s face changes. He holds up his 
head proudly and one sees how tall he is and how broad his 
shoulders are when he does not draw them together in the un- 
gainly way he did just now; his eyes brighten with a glow that 
makes them not unlike his mother’s. 

‘Mother,’ he says, in a dull hard voice; ‘never mind what 
Beppino says, he is not my father; you have a right to blame me, 
my mother.’ 

His face lights up with the loving glance he bends on her; he 
is hungering for a kind word. But Camilla looks straight before 
her; she is either afraid to trust her own feelings, or else Checco’s 
face does not please her. He inclines to the latter opinion, and the 
light in his eyes grows dim with tears he can hardly keep from falling. 

‘ Any other boy,’ Camilla says in an ill-used voice, ‘ would call 
his mother’s husband “ father.” He has been your father six 
months; you are very unkind only to call him Beppino.’ 

Checco’s head has drooped again ; he is silent. 

‘If he did not make me.a good husband, I could understand 
it,’ Camilla goes on, ‘ but see how loving he is and how handsome 
and graceful. Ah! if you were only like him.’ 

Checco is silent still. By this time they have crossed the piazza 
in front of the cathedral and turn towards home. The lad feels he 
will not have to endure this misery much longer, 
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Checco rarely goes out with his mother. To-day his step- 
father had tooth-ache and declared he could not leave the house, 
so the lad had the enjoyment of going alone with his mother. It 
is true that she has contrived more than once to snub him, but 
the pleasure of being with her has made him very happy. He has 
been able to render her little services too: some one knocked her 
fan off the prayer desk at which she knelt, and when Checco picked 
it up again he was rewarded by a sweet smile. 

This rare bit of sunshine has made up for many previous snubs, 
and as he came down the cathedral steps Checco had counted on a 
happy walk home with his adored mother, and on, perhaps, a peace-~ 
ful evening. Now his wretched awkwardness has spoilt all. 

Past the east end of the cathedral they turn under a tall arch- 
way, grey with age. Within it are two more arches with ancient 
houses above them ; beyond, a dark street goes down steeply from 
the outer archway—this street is so narrow and has such tall houses 
on each side that the sun seldom looks in at their windows. 

Checco is thinking of the happy life he led in this same grey 
street with his kind middle-aged father, Francesco the carpenter, 
and his gay young mother, that beautiful Camilla beside whom 
he is walking. To Checco his mother will always be beautiful 
and in the idolatry with which he regards her, it seems to him 
that he is to blame in the troubles that are now so frequent. 

He firmly believes that in those happy days, she was always a 
kind and loving mother. 

It was a hard trial to the boy when his father died and his 
uncle Luigi took him away to his farm among the hills; it 
would have been harder for him if he had known how willingly 
his mother gave him up. It is true Camilla cried and sobbed, and 
told her brother-in-law she must give up the carpenter’s business; 
but she added she was not fit to train a rough boy of eleven, and 
she implored Luigi to teach Checco how to earn a living. 

So Luigi took the lad away and taught him to work hard in 
the fields, and in the winter months sent him to school. Checco 
rarely saw his mother; when she did come to the farm the lad 
thought she looked as sweet and as lovely as the Madonna herself. 

One day about six months ago news came to the farm that 
Camilla was going to marry Beppino, a young brazier of Perugia. 
Poor Checco wrote her an ill-spelt tear-stained letter; he begged 
her not to marry a man younger than she was but to let him go 
home and take care of her. 

This made Camilla furious and she did not ask Checco to the 
wedding. She was much more in love with her handsome young 
Beppino than she had ever been with gentle, grey-haired Francesco, 
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Three months later when Luigi died and Beppino said the lad 
would be useful to him in his work, Camilla summoned her boy 
home against her will. His appearance took her by surprise—he 
had grown very fast of late and Camilla had been trying to per- 
suade her new husband that she was about his own age. When 
she saw the tall awkward lad come in she felt that that delusion 
was at an end. 

‘He was not so big and old-looking when I last saw him,’ she 
said to her husband as soon as Checco left them together. 

Beppino smiled contemptuously. 

‘So long as the fellow can work,’ he said, ‘ I care nothing about 
looks.’ 

At which poor vain Camilla bit her lips with vexation. It did 
not trouble her how much her cold reception had wounded and 
disheartened her loving child; Checco had come home bent on 
showing his mother the affection with which his heart was brim- 
ming over, and her coldness stupefied him; he had no spirit 
left to meet the indifferent greeting bestowed on him by her 
husband, and he showed himself at his very worst. 

Beppino was handsome and well-made and the best dancer in 
Perugia; and he was fully aware of his own merits and personal 
advantages. He was not clever but he had that cold sagacity which 
is often more valuable than mere cleverness. He thought Checco 
might be useful to him, and he was careful not to show the lad any 
unkindness before his mother; but as soon as he found out that 
Checco had no turn for hammering pots and pans, he never lost a 
chance of exposing his awkwardness. 

He resolved to rid himself of such an encumbrance; but he 
would do this warily ; he would tire out the fellow’s patience and 
make him run away. Alone with the lad he never spared him; 
over and over again he told him no one had ever been born so 
awkward and uncouth; he drove in his taunts as he drove the 
stamping into his copper jugs. The lad suffered deeply, but he 
bore the gibes in silence; his thoughts were full of craving for 
his mother’s love and for courage to show his own, a courage which 
her repeated unkindness had reduced almost to despair. 

Lately a new feeling had arisen in him: hatred for Beppino. 
Checco could pardon his gibes, but it had dawned upon his unsus- 
picious soul that if Beppino left his idolised mother to judge for 
herself, she would not be so conscious of his awkwardness, would 
possibly have some love to spare for him. It needed but little to 
kindle these smouldering feelings into active life: Her words just 
now outside the cathedral had kindled them into a fierce flame of 
resentment against his stepfather. They were almost at home. 


















































































































































456 CHECCO. 

‘It is not like home now.’ Checco looked across the grey 
street. On a bare space of wall was fastened a tall brass lamp, 
with snuffers, trimmer, and extinguisher, each hanging from brass 
chains attached to the bowl; there were copper jugs too, and many 
quaintly shaped articles of ancient date; beside them the grey wall 
seemed to yawn, and showed a dark cave-like shop strewn in front 
with copper vessels—some old, some new; between these and the 
anvil were a couple of benches, and on one of them sat Beppino. 
His face was hidden by one hand, and he did not look round as 
Camilla and her son came in the workshop. 

‘ Here you are at last,’ he said fretfully ; ‘ where on earth have 
you been ?’ 

Camilla hurried forward : 

*‘ My angel,’ she said tenderly, and flung both her arms round him. 

Beppino pushed her away: ‘Take care, do take care,’ he said 
in a cross voice; ‘can’t you see that I’m in excruciating pain ?’ 

Camilla shrank away from him. 

‘Forgive me, I forgot,’ she said gently; ‘you poor suffering 
dear,’ 

He interrupted her. ‘ It would be more to the purpose if you 
had been here to provide a remedy, instead of idling about with 
that lout of yours. I did not know you were so proud of exhibit- 
ing him—anything for a change with a woman!’ he sneered, and 
turned sulkily from her. 

Camilla looked at him a moment, then she began to cry and 
sob, and ran out of the dark shop into a room behind it. 

Checco had stood still, half hidden by his mother. The sight 
of her tears robbed him of all prudence and self-restraint—it 
seemed to him that it was for his sake she had been scolded. 

‘You brute,’ he said suddenly, ‘ how dare you make my mother 
cry ?’ 

At this Beppino turned slowly round—his lowering eyes and 
his swollen cheek deprived his face of its usual charm. He was 
utterly surprised by Checco’s daring; he sat for a minute or so 
staring at him like an angry bull. 

Then he broke out angrily: ‘Get out you insolent young 
hound. You shall not stay in my house to insult me.’ 

But he did not move. Beppino had no fancy for measuring 
his strength against Checco, who, he knew, was a good deal 
stronger than he was. 

Presently words came to Checco: 

‘It is not your house, you bully. It was my father’s house, 
and now it is my mother’s. Till she tells me to go I have a right 
to be here. I'll not go at your bidding.’ 
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Beppino laughed out: ‘ What a young fool you are; why, but 
for me you would never have come here again. Dio! this is too 
good. So you have been fancying, have you, she wanted you back ? 
Not she; she has better taste, you ugly lubber!’ He looked Checco 
all over with a slow malicious scrutiny and then glanced compla- 
cently at his own well-shaped limbs. 

Checco quivered with rage, but the tormenting voice went on: 

‘Yes, you are wrong, as you always are. I’m your mother’s 
husband and her master, so her house belongs to me as much as 
she does. If she behaves like a fool and cries for the moon, it’s 
no business of yours; she’s my wife and there’s an end of it.’ 

If Checco had been cool, he would have seen that Beppino was 
trying to irritate him, and he knew that on the whole Camilla had 
no cause to complain of her husband, but too many passions were 
struggling within the lad for him to get mastery over them. His 
love, his jealousy, and the miserable knowledge that to this man he 
owed that consciousness of his own awkward ways that seemed to 
paralyse him in his mother’s presence—all these forces rose up at 
once, overpowering hope and patience. He looked sternly at 
Beppino’s mocking face : 

‘She is your wife,’ he said bitterly, ‘ but sheis my mother. My 
father never made her cry and you shall not ; she shall not be vexed.’ 

Beppino’s tooth-ache had kept him from eating, hunger and 
pain together robbed him of self-control. 

He swore at Checco and snatching up a copper jug that stood 
near him he flung it at the lad’s head. 

Checco sprang aside and the jug struck the wall behind him— 
he instantly made a rush at Beppino. He only meant to shake 
him, but in catching at his shoulder he stumbled against a bench, 
knocked it over and Beppino fell with it. 

‘Murder! help!’ he cried as he was falling, then his head 
struck against the anvil behind him and he lay senseless on the 
ground. 

Checco stood stupefied; a loud shriek presently brought back 
his wits, and turning he saw his mother. She rushed forward and 
flung herself beside Beppino : 

‘My darling, my darling!’ she screamed. ‘ Ah, treasure of my 
soul,’ and then came a series of shrieks. 

A man came up and peered into the shop. ‘ What’s to do?’ 
he said. 

Checco tried to speak but words would not come. 

‘Help! help!’ cried Camilla ; ‘ that wretched boy has murdered 
my husband,’ 
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Part II. 


Ir is bright September. Overhead the sky is intensely blue 
and the circling Apennines that make the horizon purple are glow- 
ing with reflected sunshine. The white high road doubles so con- 
tinually, on its way uphill, backwards and forwards between groves 
of silver-leaved olives, that it is much quicker to walk across these 
open plantations than to follow the serpentine curves of the road. 
An old English lady has left her carriage far below and now stands 
waiting for it at the edge of the dusty ascent to Perugia. Another 
olive plantation is opposite to her on the side of the steeply rising hill. 
The ground beneath the grey trees is being freshly turned, and it 
seems to her that the work is more carefully done here than in 
some of the fields she has been looking at. Beneath these strange 
weird trees with their exquisite fresh growth of silver leaves and 
yellow-green fruit——like old men of seventy with newly-born babes— 
patchesof rich brown moss show here and there on the grey stems, as if 
to keep the withered-looking trunks warm—they look too decrepit 
to nourish the vigorous bantlings overhead. Among these gnarled 
and twisted trees, the Englishwoman sees groups of lads all wearing 
pale blue trousers and shirts; they all, too, wear straw hats; they 
dig and hoe in silence. A superintendent in a black cassock 
walks about among them, and the lady notices that when this 
solemn-faced guardian moves away to the top of the field four lads 
at work near the road begin to talk and laugh together. 

The Englishwoman has become interested in watching this 
scene, and crossing the road she goes up to these four to ask them 
what institution they belong to, for she fancies she is looking at 
an industrial school. But as she gets nearer she hesitates, the boys 
have left off hoeing and their mocking black eyes are fixed on her 
with an expression that is not encouraging. Instinctively she 
looks away from them, and she sees in a far-off corner on the right 
side of the field a tall lad hoeing away all by himself as if life 
depended on his exertions. 

To him she makes her way, and when she reaches him her con- 
fidence comes back. Though he is so tall and strongly built she 
sees at a glance that he is shy. He looks round him with a scared 
expression as if he longed to avoid her. 

‘You work very hard, my good lad,’ she says. She speaks 
Italian well, and as the lad gives her a hurried glance, while he 
shifts his hoe uneasily from one hand to the other, he sees an old 
kindly face with tender dark eyes and silver hair. 
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‘ Yes, signora,’ he answers and mechanically he puts his hand 
to his sunburnt straw hat and raises it. 

She thinks he has a good face, but the eyes as they meet hers 
give her actual pain—there is so much suffering in them—they 
seem filled with a craving that speaks rather of ‘disappointment 
than of impatience. 

She looks round her, the superintendent is still busy with some 
lads at the top of the olive-field. 

‘Do you come here every day ?’ she says. She has forgotten her 
curiosity about the school in the interest this thoughtful pathetic 
face has kindled. 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

‘ Till this field is finished, Isuppose ? Then what will you do ?’ 

He lets his hoe fall and stumbles as he recovers it : 

‘That which is set me to do.’ 

His voice is dull and spiritless, it makes her heart ache. 

‘ You do not like this work my lad,’ she says kindly. 

He raises his head and looks at her in a questioning way. He 
is so surprised that for a moment he looks less sad. 

‘ Ah,’ she says, beginning to understand, ‘ you are at school to 
learn this kind of work, I suppose?’ She speaks shyly, for she 
feels as ifshe were too inquisitive and yet her interest urges her on. 

‘I am from the reformatory at San Pietro.” He hangs his 
head, and a deep crimson shows through his sunburnt skin. 

She is so unhappy at the pain she has inflicted that tears 
spring to her eyes. The lad, surprised that she does not at once 
turn from him in disgust, looks at her, and meets the tenderest 
pity in those swimming dark eyes—a pity that he has sometimes 
dreamed of, but which, till now, no woman has given him. 

‘I am sure you have not done anything very wrong,’ she says, 
impulsively. She has heard of the reformatory attached to the 
convent of San Pietro, and she knows that though the boy-criminals 
are herded together, the offences of some are trifling compared 
with those of others, it is not possible, she thinks, that a shy, well- 
behaved, industrious fellow like this, with such honest eyes, too, 
can be as guilty as those insolent fellows yonder. 

A great lump rises, at her words, in the poor lad’s throat ; just 
now, when he met those kind eyes, it seemed as if sunshine 
beamed into the darkness of his life, and yet he must shut this 
out. He must own the truth, and then he feels sure that this 
kind lady will turn her sweet, compassionate eyes away, and leave 
him to his misery. He has seen passers-by speak before now to 
the other lads, but he has always shrunk from notice. No one 
outside his prison walls in all these miserable weeks has spoken to 
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him before. He hesitates, then he lifts up his head, and looks 
down sadly into the kind dark eyes that never stray from his face. 

* My offence is almost the worst of all, he says simply, though 
his lips are quivering: ‘the charge against me was that I tried to 
kill my stepfather.’ 

She gives a little start; then, as she sees how the colour leaves 
his brown, sad face, she forces a smile into her own. Warmth 
seems to glow at Checco’s heart under the magic of that smile ; 
he gives back such a grateful look from his honest eyes that his 
companion utters a sigh of relief. 

“I see,’ she says, cheerfully ; ‘ that was the charge against you. 
Now, tell me what you really did.’ 

Checco opens his mouth in wonder. Everyone at San Pietro, 
even the benevolent old Superior, has seemed convinced of his 
guilt; he has not had a chance of protest. When Fra Giacomo, 
who superintends the field labour, praises his diligence, this poor 
lad feels that he is considered by this very diligence to be showing 
penitence for the heavy crime he has committed; nay, more, 
Father Ambrogio, the almoner, one day told him that it was 
entirely owing to his mother’s intercession that he found himself 
at San Pietro, instead of being sent to prison with a worse class 
of offenders. It is strange, the poor fellow thinks, that this 
foreigner, who has never seen him before, believes in his innocence. 
A sudden load lifts from his heart, and his eyes shine with joy. 

‘It was an accident, signora; the Holy Virgin knows I did 
not mean to do him harm,’ he says, with sudden eloquence. ‘ But 
I was very angry for all that.’ 

‘He was your stepfather,’ she says. ‘Ah!’ and she gives a 
sigh of relief, as if the word stepfather had explained a good deal 
to her. ‘If you did not mean to hurt him, it makes all the 
difference,’ she says, presently. ‘I do not see why youare so sad ; 
it is not your fault if you are unjustly accused.’ 

He has left off work, and now in his excitement he changes his 
hoe so awkwardly from one hand to another, that he nearly cuts 
off the lady’s toes. She gives a brisk little jump backwards, and 

all the sadness comes into his eyes again. 

‘It is not only that, signora,’ he sighs heavily. 

‘What is it, then, my friend? Do you know,I think if you 
tried you could look less gloomy.’ She gives him a bright smile. 
‘To begin with, I think you would feel happier if you kept nearer 
your companions ; it is dull to be always alone.’ 

‘It is best for them that I keep away, he says. ‘ Did not the 
signora see just now how nearly I struck her foot—it is always so.’ 
He hangs his head, and his voice sounds choked: ‘J am so 
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awkward. I spoil life for myself and for everyone; it isa pity that 
I was born,’ he says, with a groan of sorrow. 

His companion laughs, but tears have come into her eyes : 

‘That sounds cowardly, and you do not look like a coward. 
If your life was not wanted you would not be here. We are all 
here to be useful. Do not be faint-hearted, one of these days you 
will find the work you were meant to do. I hardly know how any 
of us would get on if at starting we made up our minds to be 
failures. Why should you be worse than others ?’ 

Checco turns away : 

‘It is my fate,’ he says, gloomily ; ‘everyone says I am awkward.’ 

‘Everyone means no one,’ says his companion, stoutly. ‘ Let 
me look at you—well,’ she says, when she has smilingly completed 
her survey, ‘ you have two good legs, two good arms, you have a 
strong body, and you have an honest face. I tell you that it is 
your own fault if you do not do well. I have seen that you can 
work hard. But now I want to hear about this affair with your 
stepfather. To begin with, what is your name?’ 

‘Checco, signora. Ah! you are indeed kind,’ he says, with a 
sudden burst of gratitude. Her sympathy acts on him like a 
spell. He stands resting both his large hands on the stem of his 
hoe, as if to keep it from doing mischief; but his dark eyes, glow- 
ing now with grateful feeling, are fixed on her listening face, and 
as bit by bit she questions out of him the history of that memor- 
able Sunday evening and more besides, his whole face awakens into 
a keen, pathetic expression. By the time that his story is ended, 
his companion has gained a clear idea of the whole transaction. 

‘Well!’ she says, when he stands silent, ‘I can tell you one 
thing, Checco, although you may find it hard to believe, you are 
really better off here than you were at home with your step- 
father—you are at least in peace, my friend. Now, good-bye.’ To 
his surprise she holds out her hand. ‘ Believe in yourself, Checco, 
she says, kindly, ‘and others will believe in you.’ 

She shakes his hand, nods at him, and tramps across to the 
other side of the heavy, newly-dug field, where the superintendent 
stands watching her: 

‘Signor,’ she gives him a gracious bow, ‘ that is a very interest- 
ing boy I have been talking to.’ 

‘ Really?’ says the cautious, quiet-faced man. ‘ Does the Signora 
think so ?* 

‘I don’t think about it,’ she says, testily, ‘because I am sure. 
He has told me his story, and I am surprised that you do not see 
that he has been falsely accused by his silly mother, for I suppose 
she brought the charge. It was quite an accident, and that step- 
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father wanted him out of the way—it is as clear as daylight. In 
England we should not have donea thing like this,’ she adds, with 
sudden heat, for the superintendent’s calm smile exasperates her. 

‘The case was tried before the tribunal,’ he says. ‘ We do not 
pretend to be wiser than the law, signora. But the lad is good 
and patient enough; he is penitent for his fault.’ 

‘Good morning, signor.’ She bows to him, wondering at her 
own waste of words. If she is to help poor Checco, she must 
appeal to a higher authority than this ‘ machine of a man,’ as she 
mentally terms the superintendent. 

She continues her journey to Perugia, as much surprised at her 
own daring as Checco is at the way in which he has opened his 
heart to this stranger; it seemed to him that something in those 
dark eyes forced him to speak. Tor the first time in his life he has 
realised the power of sympathy. 


Part III. 


Just a year since that unhappy Sunday evening in the brazier’s 
shop. The grey convent of San Pietro de Casinensi stands beside 
the quaintly spired church, that seems, when one sees it from a 
distance, to be the advanced guard of one side of the grey old city 
of Perugia. 

The road slopes down between the lofty convent wall and that of 
the people’s park, but from this last comes refreshing shadow; the 
tall ash-trees which border it stretch far over the wall, and cool 
the road below with chequered shade. The top of the convent 
wall shows pots of flowers placed at intervals, and these glow this 
morning in the hot sunshine with the wealth of sunflowers above 
them. The Superior of the convent and a tall lad pace up and 
down the garden on the top of the wall. This lad is Checco, and 
he holds up his head and looks cheerful while he listens to the 
Superior’s words. He has just learned that he is freed, that al- 
though the offence with which he was charged merited a far longer 
detention, circumstances have occurred which limit his sentence to 
one year. But the words that come after this news give the lad 
comfort and encouragement. 

‘Your own good conduct, Checco, has helped to this end,’ the 
Superior adds, ‘and has induced us to find work for you elsewhere. 
It is better for you, my son, to put distance between yourself and 
Perugia.’ 

Checco’s heart is full; he stammers out his thanks, and then 
the Superior tells him that a place as gardener has been found for 
him at Assisi. 
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‘You can go by the afternoon train,’ says the Superior; ‘ when 
you have dined.’ 

A strangely imploring look comes to Checco’s eyes, the muscles 
of his mouth are working as if they try to get out words he cannot 
speak. At last he says so abruptly that his sentence seems jerked 
out : 

‘I may go and see my mother?’ 

The Superior looks grave. 

‘Your mother has not asked for you.’ Then that hungering, 
wistful appeal in Checco’s eyes is too much for the old priest’s 
calm: ‘I do not forbid you to see her,’ he says, ‘ but neither 
do I counsel it. I only tell you—you have not been asked for.’ 

Checco thanks him and asks for his blessing; then when he 
has disappeared into the convent, the Superior says to himself— 

‘Most lads would have resented such neglect; he has a good 
heart, poor Checco!’ 

Dinner is over, Checco says good-bye to his companions and 
his teachers. He takes the little bag which holds his clothes, and 
goes down the flight of steps that leads into the dry white high 
road. 

The sun burns intensely, there is not a hand’s-breadth of shade 
between San Pietro and the Porta Romana, and he could easily 
get to the railway station without going through the town. 

But Checco longs to see his mother, and he hurries up the 
burning broiling road. 

In the past months of silent thought while he has been hand- 
ling his hoe and his spade, he has learned to agree with the 
Superior that he will do better away from Perugia—his mother 
has chosen a companion for herself, and he is not wanted at home. 
At first he resisted this conviction with angry bitterness, it seemed 
to him that he had a better right to be at home, than that inter- 
loper Beppino had, but while he dug and hoed peacefully among 
the olive-trees Checco has learned more than one hard lesson. 
He can see now that the truest love is that which does not look 
for a return of love, truest and purest because it is more like that 
never-failing Love which is always ours though we too seldom 
recognise its presence. 

It is not only to satisfy his craving to see once more his 
dearly loved mother that the lad hurries along under the burning 
sunshine. 

On one side of the road he is traversing the long wall is being 
repaired, but at this hour the masons lie in varied and picturesque 
attitudes, all sound asleep, and when he reaches the Porta Romana, 
. Checco sees that the custom-house men who guard it are both 
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asleep within their shelter; a little farther on in a small fruit 
shop on the right, the grey-haired mistress nods over her knitting 
as she sits behind a glowing heap of tomatoes. The street is as 
quiet as a tomb, it might be the approach to some enchanted 
palace, and it must be confessed that Checco counted on this 
chance of making his way unobserved by any of the townfolk. 
He does not however take the nearest road by the Corso, he keeps 
along under the wall that supports the great piazza, till he reaches 
a narrow street full of stables and wine cellars. He knows that 
this will be deserted, and he goes down it unquestioned till it 
brings him before the tall grey arches at the top of the way home. 
Here Checco stands still, he has walked fast and he takes out his 
handkerchief and wipes his forehead. Now that he is so near, a 
terrible shyness has laid hold of him. His feet seem glued to the 
small square flags which pave the street, a vision of his mother 
angry, perhaps refusing to hear him, masters him, and then he 
recollects himself. It is not only to satisfy his craving to see her 
that he has hurried along the burning road, his heart throbbing 
with a dread of meeting some former acquaintance—there is 
another reason—he is going to put distance between himself and 
his home, he does not know when he may again see his mother, 
and the chief longing at his heart is to part from ber lovingly, and 
to feel that peace is restored between himself and Beppino. 

He forces on his unwilling feet, and soon he stands before the 
cave-like workshop—its outward appearance is just the same. He 
looks in; it is empty, no doubt Beppino is taking his siesta 
somewhere or other. Checco goes through the shop to the door at 
the back; so many recollections rush upon him from every corner 
of the littered place, that he goes slowly. 

This is where he used to spend such hapy hours at his kind 
old father’s elbow, watching him at his work sometimes hammer- 
ing away at a toy-cart which Francesco had fashioned for his 
amusement, at other times tending the plants which stood on the 
shelf yonder. Next to his Camilla and his boy the old carpenter 
loved flowers, and the love had been shared by little Checco. 

These recollections soften him and almost bring tears, but 
with them come others stronger and more bitter. The grimy 
drudgery beside Beppino—for used to out-door labour at his uncle’s 
farm, Checco had taken no interest in hammering and soldering pots 
and pans—then anxious waiting for a glimpse of his mother :. anc 
when she came into the workshop, ah, that was the bitter drop! 
how she always turned to Beppino and scarcely noticed him; 
and then there had been the daily torment of his stepfather’s 
gibes. 
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‘Patience,’ Checco frowns at his own thoughts, ‘I did not 
come for all this, I came for peace.’ 

Softly he opens the door, and looks in; he sees his mother 
lying on the sofa fast asleep. He stands irresolute, his entrance 
has not roused her, she goes on breathing deeply. He draws back 
again and closes the door. 

Instead of waiting in the shop, he goes out by a side door into 
the little yard. This is almost filled up by tumble-down sheds 
used for timber in old Francesco’s time, among them Checco has 
played many a merry game at hide-and-seek with his bright 
young mother. But what is this? A veil of blue smoke comes 
between him and the sheds, and there is a strong smell of burning 
wood. . . Checco hurries forward, but the smoke rapidly increases ; 
it almost blinds him; he rushes back to the fountain near the door 
by which he entered. 

A large copper bucket stands beside it, he catches this up and 
snatches another from the workshop, in another moment he is 
deluging the shed with water. 

At first his efforts seem useless the smoke bursts out afresh and 
fills the yard, almost stifling him; he knows there used to be 
straw in the shed that is burning, he has often taken a siesta 
inside it. ... 

Again and again he deluges the place with water; and now his 
efforts prevail, there is a lull in the outburst of smoke; he goes 
nearer, and he hears a faint cry, ‘ Help!’ 

Checco gasps, till now he has only thought of putting out the 
fire, it has all been so sudden—he dashes into the shed—the smoke 
that fills it half blinds him, but in 4 moment or two he comes out 
again, with Beppino in his strong arms. 

The brazier is stupefied, he cannot stand—Checco places him 
against the wall farther from the fire and dashes water in his 
face. 

‘Help!’ shouts Checco, and works harder still to put out the 
fire; the smoke gets lower and lower, and the yard is streaming 
with water. Checco turns to look at Beppino, he still leans against 
the wall, but he has opened his eyes. . . . 

A woman’s loud cry startles Checco—he cannot turn round 
and face his mother. He stands trembling, filled with fear that 
once more she may have misinterpreted his conduct towards 
Beppino. He is surprised to see the drenched, smoke-stained man 
stagger to his feet. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Camilla,’ he calls out; ‘I am all right. 
The shed was on fire, and Checco has put it out. I should have 


' been burned in my sleep if he had not come.’ 
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His mother’s arms are round Checco, and as he hugs her 
closely to him she sobs on his shoulder— 

‘My boy! my brave boy!’ she says, and she kisses him till, in 
his happiness, poor Checco feels as if hard life is over, and Heaven 
has begun for him. 

Camilla lifts up her head and strokes his cheek : 

‘What a fine fellow youare,’ she says; ‘to think of you doing 
it all by yourself. But how did you get here, my boy?’ Then, 
in a sharp voice to poor, pale Beppino, who, after shaking Checco’s 
hand, has staggered back against the wall, ‘I'll wager it was one 
of your nasty cigars that did the mischief.’ 


Part IV. 


Sprine is making life lovely at Assisi. Out-of-the-way nooks 
on Monte Subasio are fragrant with violets; while anemones and 
asphodel, narcissus and iris, paint the grassy slopes, where they 
can find them, and cistus gleams among the rocks. The balcony 
at the little inn is gay with yellow roses, and everywhere the fresh 
delicate leaves are opening hastily to welcome the bright golden 
spring. The houses of the little town gleam white as they cling 
to the side of the steep hill below them; in the valley is the 
great church of Santa Maria degli Angeli; and abeve supported 
by its double range of arches, are the church and convent of San 
Francesco. 

The English lady we saw last year in the oliveyard outside 
Perugia has come to stay at Assisi. She knows that she shall find 
Checco here. There are not any flowers in the neat garden, but, 
as she looks over from the little balcony of the hotel, it is pleasant 
to see rows of cabbage and lettuce and beetroot and peas and beans 
gleaming in the sunshine, with freshly-turned brown lines of earth 
between. And beyond the garden stretches the ‘ovely landscape; 
there is the valley below, then the intervening, undulating plain, so 
tender-looking in its fresh green, and the pale foliage of the olives, 
with brown vineyards here and there, for as yet the leaves lie snug 
in their sheaths. All round are the purple mountains, with towns 
and villages showing white, sometimes nestling half way up the 
hill sides, or else, like Foligno, crouching below on flat ground. 
But the Englishwoman comes every year to Umbria, and she 
has seen this landscape often. She is looking for Checco, and she 
gives a start more like surprise than recognition when she sees a 
tall man coming up the side of the garden, He holds up his 
head, and, unconscious of being watched, he is whistling a merry 
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The lady goes down the rickety steps that lead from the 
balcony to the garden, and walks slowly towards him. She is 
curious to see whether Checco will recognise her; he soon sees 
her, and pulls off his straw hat, while his face beams with a happy 
smile. 

‘How are you, Checco?’ she says, gaily. ‘I thought you 
would have forgotten me. I am not sure I should have recognised 
you if I had not known where to find you.’ 

His eyes are beautiful in their expression of earnest gratitude, 
and though his lips still tremble a little, that miserable nervous 
twitching has left his face. He looks quite happy. 

‘Ah,’ he says, earnestly, ‘does the signora think then that I 
could forget her ?—that would not be possible.’ 

‘ Well,’ she says, abruptly, having a horror of “sentiment,” as 
she calls it, ‘and how do you get on here? Do you like your 
work ? and are the people kind?’ 

His face flushes a little, and in his eagerness to speak, his words 
tumble over one another : 

‘Yes, oh! yes, they are all good to me. The signora was a 
prophet. Does she not remember that she said I should one day 
find out what I was made for? I know she meant more than 
that—’ he checks his hurried words, and looks grave—‘ but I 
could never tell how happy I am in my garden; every plant is a 
friend to me; it is delightful to have so many friends ; and for all 
the care I give I am paid over and over again; and the flowers, 
the darlings’—his eyes darken with pleasure ; he stops and adds, 
timidly, with a certain awkwardness that recalls that sad Checco 
under the olive-trees—‘ will the signora have but the condescension 
to come this way and see my flowers?’ 

She nods, and follows him: she looks as happy as Checco, and 
feels almost the same age as the lad as she goes on talking to him 
about his garden, while they walk along the damp paths. 

He stops on the other side of the blue-green rows of peas, and 
points to a hedge of roses covered with delicate pink blossoms, and 
with a carpet of double violets below. 

‘ How charming!’ his companion says. ‘ Do you grow them for 
your own pleasure, Checco ?’ 

He gives her a bright smile : 

‘I gather them for the mistress,’ he nods back at the house ; 
‘she is very good to me, and—and’ he hesitates at certain 
memories, ‘when I get a chance I send a nosegay to my mother.’ 

But he does not look sad at her name, his companion fancies 
he seems more than ever contented. 
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‘You are then really happy here? You would not exchange 
Assisi for Perugia, Checco ?’ 

He shakes his head, then he raises his dark eyes and looks 
straight into hers. 

‘ The signora was right in more than one thing that she said to 
me on the hill-side,’ he says, gravely ; ‘she can never know how 
much she helped me.’ 

A mist comes before his eyes, and a lump rises in his throat, 
He stoops down and gathers the finest of his violets; then, without 
a word, he offers them to his friend. 

‘Thank you, Checco.’ She gives him a bright smile. ‘I shall 
keep these for your sake; I shall not forget you, my friend.’ 

She holds out her hand, and he kisses it reverently. ‘ Ah, 
signora,’ he says, in a choked voice, ‘I owe everything to you. But 
for you I might be still at San Pietro.’ 
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Che Ciwo Professors. 


‘Cuartie! You frighten me! What can have induced you to 
venture into this house ? ’ 

‘Venture! What do you mean? I received a note from your 
father inviting me to dinner. You may suppose I didn’t spend 
much time in getting ready. I just jumped into my dress clothes, 
and here I am.’ 

‘Oh, my dear boy, there is some mistake. Where do you come 
from? I thought you were in Scotland.’ 

‘Not at all! The day after you left I was telegraphed for to 
Diisseldorf, and only came back to-day.’ 

‘Where are you putting up?’ 

‘ At Morrison’s Private Hotel.’ 

‘Oh Charlie, not really! How extraordinary! I see it all now. 
You are here by mistake.’ 

‘Don’t say that, darling. I thought it was all right, and that 
you had told the parents.’ 

‘Oh,no. I’veneverdared. Do take your hand away—Charlie, 
go farther off—suppose anyone should come! Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall we do ?’ 

‘ Suppose you explained matters a little.’ 

‘The invitation was not for you, it was for a Professor Miiller 
just arrived from Bonn. You know Kitty is staying there, and she 
wrote to mamma to ask her to be civil to him. Look, here is the 
letter : 

‘“ Dearest Mamma—Our dear and in-every-respect-to-be- 
admired Professor Miiller is, to our great regret, about to leave us 
in order to be present at a meeting of the ‘ International Society 
of Geologists’ to be held in London. He starts to-morrow, a week 
before the time, in order to familiarise himself beforehand with 
the language, for though he reads and writes English marvellously 
well, he finds a difficulty in speaking; and, indeed, as all here 
say, our method (or rather want of method) in pronunciation is 
simply barbarous.” ’ 

‘There, that ‘Il do, Trixy dear. Don’t read me any more of 
that pompous rubbish. To think of a sister of yours being such a 
-prig!’ 

‘She’s quite young, poor little thing,’ said the elder sister of 
nineteen, ‘and has naturally fallen into the German way. She goes 
on to beg mamma to ask him to dinner.’ 
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‘Of course, I see it all now. The invitation’ was for the 
Geological specimen, the in-every-respect-to-be-admired Miiller 
from the Vaterland, and my name being Miller, the waiter at the 
hotel brought it tome. Never mind, it’s all right. Ill personate 
the worthy Professor.’ 

‘Oh, but you can’t. You're not a bit like one. You haven't 
even a pair of spectacles.’ 

‘Can’t you rake out an eyeglass or something ?’ 

‘Do be serious, Charlie dear! Papa will be so awfully angry. 
You don’t know what he is; he will be sure to find you out, and 
then things will be worse than ever.’ 

‘The latter end will be worse than the beginning, you think. 
Not a bit of it! In fact, it can’t be. Already he hates my very 
name, and won’t have it mentioned before him; but personally he 
can’t dislike me, because he has never seen me. NowI will so 
ingratiate myself into his favour to-night that he will retract all 
his former errors.’ 

‘That is a thing he never does. He prides himself upon 
never being mistaken in a first impression. My poor boy, all you 
say proves how little you know him.’ 

‘ Tittle, do you say? I don’t know him at all! am just on the 
point of making his acquaintance though, for I mean to see this 
affair through to-night. Don’t be afraid, I shall make a splendid 
Professor! So Geology is his line; that’s stones, isn’t it? I know 
nothing about them, but that don’t matter. I know something a 
great deal more to the purpose, and that is, a few of your father’s 
little weaknesses. Trust me for humouring them, that’s all! I 
can see how the mistake came about. It was entirely your fault, 
you dear little 4 

‘Indeed it wasn’t. I took great pains to explain everything. 
I myself gave the letter to Thomas to carry to the hotel, and I 
said particularly Mr. Miiller, the gentleman just arrived from 
Germany.’ 

‘Of course you did, and if your German accent had been a 
little worse, I should never have got the letter. Why, my dear 
child, the waiter knows nothing about accents and modified 
vowels, and all the rest of it. M-u-l. Mul. l-e-r. ler; Muller, to 
rhyme with sculler, don’t you know? 

‘Hush, here comes papa ; there’s the tap-tap of his stick. How 
you can dance about like that’ (for Charlie was executing a series 
of energetic pas seuls on the hearthrug) ‘ when everything is so 
serious, I can’t imagine. I feel as if I should faint !’ 

While Beatrice’s father, the Honourable Horatio Merryweather, 
is slowly descending the stairs, we must explain matters a little. 
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Charlie Miller was generally called Charlie Sherwood, his 
mother having married Captain Sherwood about two years after 
her first husband’s death. Lieut. Miller and Captain Sherwood 
had been great friends, and when the former died, leaving a 
charming young widow of four-and-twenty, and a baby boy, 
Captain Sherwood thought it his duty to supply the husband’s 
place. He had treated his stepson as his own child, and few 
people suspected that Charlie’s father was dead, and that the 
numerous brothers and sisters who adored him were his relations 
only on his mother’s side. 

He had met Beatrice Merryweather at a country house in Scot- 
land. The two young people had been a good deal thrown together : 
Beatrice was pretty, Charlie was ardent, and they became engaged. 

Now, Mr. Merryweather had a standing feud with the Sherwood 
family about some ridiculous lawsuit. The disputed point was the 
boundary between two moors: and a great deal of good money had 
been thrown away over a very little bad land. The very name of 
Sherwood was an abomination unto the Honourable Horatio: nobody 
dared mention it in his presence. The good gentleman was a terrible 
invalid ; at least he thought himself one, which is the same thing, 
only worse. Any excitement was said to be bad for his nerves, any 
shock was said to be bad for his heart. It may or may not have been 
so, but one thing was positively certain: any contradiction was bad 
for his temper ! 

Mrs. Merryweather, a large, warm-hearted woman, with no 
angles of mind or body, acted as a buffer between the miserable 
hypochondriac and the outer world. How she retained her genial, 
kindly nature, not to speak of her adipose tissue, was a marvel to 
all her acquaintances. One would have expected both to be worn 
away by the constant wear and tear of her fretful husband’s con- 
tinual complaints. But Mrs. Merryweather seemed to fatten on 
them, and to grow sweeter and sweeter in proportion as her lord 
and master grew sourer and sourer. They had a large family. 
Horatio, the eldest son, was at Oxford, developing his muscles 
instead of his mind; Beatrice, the merriest maddest maiden of 
them all, was, as we know, secretly engaged to Charlie Sherwood, 
or rather Charlie Miller; Kitty, the next girl, was studying in 
Germany; the rest were good average children, but have nothing 
to do with our story. 

Mr. Merryweather, a tall, cadaverous individual, now entered 
the room leaning upon a stick. It was early in May, and the 
twilight was gathering ; but though the lamps were lighted in the 
dining-room, the butler had not thought it necessary to light them 
in the drawing-room. 
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Mr. Merryweather looked anxiously round for his visitor. He 
had never been abroad, and had a great prejudice against foreigners, 
so that Mrs. Merryweather had had much difficulty in persuading 
him to‘invite the eminent Professor of Geology to his house. There 
stood Charlie, looking as if ‘the eternal feminine’ was much more 
in his line than fossiliferous strata, &c. 

Mr. Merryweather was an extremely punctilious man and never 
omitted any conventional form of politeness. He was also very 
particular with regard to the refinements of the toilette; scrupu- 
lously nice and neat himself, he required others to be the same. 
Charlie’s appearance therefore impressed him very favourably. He 
had expected to see a ragged-looking individual with long hair 
and dubious linen ; one, moreover, who would wear the inevitable 
spectacles and huge square-toed boots of his kind. But the clean, 
well-dressed, well-put-together young man before him was a very 
different affair. 

Mr. Merryweather advanced with more cordiality: ‘I am glad 
to make your acquaintance, sir,’ he said affably; ‘my daughter 
speaks of you in glowing terms.’ 

The spurious Professor shook hands deferentially with his host, 
and then made a low bow towards Beatrice. 

She turned away and pretended not to see. ‘ How stupid he is,’ 
she thought, trembling with nervous apprehension ; ‘ Papa means 
Kitty, of course.’ 

But her father had no suspicion of anything wrong. He 
presumed the Professor, naturally enough, was expecting an intro- 
duction. 

‘Ah, yes. This is my eldest daughter, Beatrice; not quite so 
gifted as my daughter Katherine. I am afraid you would find 
her sadly wanting. She is far behind your pupil.’ 

‘I think I should be satisfied with the young lady,’ said 
Charlie, bowing again: a magnificent professorial salaam which 
Beatrice was obliged to return, looking intensely uncomfortable as 
she did so. 

‘ You must forgive me if I do wrong—if I make a mistake— 
everything here is so new to me,’ said Charlie slowly. 

‘Pray don’t mention it,’ cried Mr. Merryweather. He spoke 
quite eagerly for him: this quiet respectful manner was exactly 
the kind of silent flattery which the malade imaginaire enjoyed. 
He went on: ‘I hope you will like England. You must consider 
us all quite at your command. [I shall be happy, as far as my 
poor health will allow, to do anything to render your visit agree- 
able.’ 


‘Then the question is settled beforehand. I am certain to 
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enjoy my visit in that case.’ Charlie spoke rather too fluently 
and enthusiastically for his réle, and Beatrice, who was watching 
her father’s countenance with an intensity of anxiety, saw a slight 
expression of surprise pass over it. The strain was too much for 
her: murmuring some pretext of finding her mother, she left the 
room. 

Her absence was a relief to Charlie, who felt he could play his 
part more comfortably when she was not there. 

‘Did you have a good passage, Mr. Miiller ?’ 

‘Splendid. That is—rather, what you call—rough—boisterous.’ 
Charlie’s accent had become slightly Teutonic, and his words followed 
each other more slowly. 

‘You know my daughter, I hear.’ 

‘I do, but I would like to know her better; she has great 
qualities. All her friends love her—TZ love her.’ 

It was now Mr. Merryweather’s turn to bow, which he did 
with gratified paternal pride. The unusual warmth of the expres- 
sion he passed over as merely the natural mistake of a foreigner. 
He knew nothing of German, and very little of French; still, he 
knew enough to realise the different applications of the verb 
‘aimer ;’ no doubt the German word was equally feeble. 

‘I hope she profits by your lessons ?’ 

‘Oh—ah—yes—but she does not obey me yet. I hope she 
will some day.’ 

‘Yes, yes; that will come. Girls are apt to be wilful, you 
know, but she appreciates your teaching, I can assure you.’ 

The Professor bowed. There was such safety and polite acquies- 
cence in that movement, and silence would be considered to 
proceed from ignorance of the language. It was so difficult to 
speak at all and not speak too well. 

Mr. Merryweather began again. ‘I must apologise for the 
lateness of our dinner hour. I fear everything here will be 
different from your German customs. Ah! here is my wife.’ 

Mrs. Merryweather shook hands warmly with the prepossess- 
ing German Professor of Geology. She could see better than her 
husband, and her maternal heart took alarm at his youth and 
good looks. 

‘No wonder Kitty raves about him,’ she thought. ‘ Dear, dear, 
I hope she won’t be wanting to marry him! She never mentioned 
his age, certainly, but I took it for granted a Professor would be 
old. I'll never ask him to the house again, and really Kitty had 
better come home. I’m afraid Germans are lax in their ideas of 
intercourse between teachers and pupils. A foreigner in the family 
would never do, and of course he’s poor.’ 
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Beatrice now summoned up courage to return, supported bya 
brother, a young hobbledehoy about sixteen, and a pretty slim 
sister who looked very shy and retiring. Mrs. Merryweather 
introduced them all, Charlie rising and making a fresh obeisance 
to Beatrice with polite gravity. 

When dinner was announced, Mr. Merryweather rose quite 
briskly, and held out his arm to his eldest daughter in a jesting 
manner. This proved he was in high good humour; the young 
brother and sister followed, Charlie brought up the rear with Mrs, 
Merryweather, ‘the main body,’ so to speak. 

Seen in the full light of the lamp, Charles certainly failed to 
come up to the ideal of a professor, and a feeling, half misgiving, 
half suspicion, crossed Mr. Merryweather’s mind. But it was 
very transitory; a much more important subject engrossed his 
attention, namely, the weighing and measuring of his principal 
meal, A dainty pair of silver scales and a small measuring glass 
stood by his place at table. 

‘I don’t know whether you have given much attention to the 
subject of Food—scientifically, of course. I am of opinion, in 
common with many great and learned minds of past generations, 
that the amount generally eaten by people in health is greatly in 
excess of the body’s requirements.’ 

Charlie bowed acquiescence. He was conscious that his host 
talked much more like a professor than he could, and he was also 
well aware that nothing would stamp him so successfully as a man 
of intelligence and mental culture in the eyes of the Honourable 
Horatio, as the listening in silence to that gentleman’s wordy 
exordiums. 

‘Indeed, people in the present generation are becoming alive 
to the fact. A learned countryman of your own, Dr. Ebstein by 
name, and also a gifted lady-writer in one of our new periodicals, 
are endeavouring to stem the torrent of boosing and gluttony 
which threatens to engulf this country. I strive to follow the 
example of the noble Venetian, Cornaro, who preserved his health 
to one hundred years and upwards. He maintained his vigour, 
both mental and bodily, upon a diet which never exceeded twelve 
ounces of solid food and fourteen ounces of wine.’ 

‘Is that all you allow yourself, sir?’ asked Charlie, with as 
good an imitation of a German accent as he could manage, for 
his present audience, especially the young hobbledehoy of sixteen, 
disconcerted him. 

Mr. Merryweather shook his head. 

‘No,’ he answered in a tone of deep regret, ‘my rule is thirty 
ounces altogether, but I often reduce it to twenty-eight. I differ 
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from Cornaro in the proportions, allowing myself less wine and 
more food. But this is sorry conversation for you, who are young 
and have no doubt a healthy appetite. Do not let my abstinence, 
due in some measure to my unfortunate health, deter you from 
making a good dinner. After the fatigues of your journey it 
would be unwise to expect too much of your digestive powers,’ but 
no doubt there has been waste to be repaired. I hope our English 
viands may tempt your palate.’ 

Now Charlie required no tempting ; he was ravenously hungry, 
and could have made a clean sweep of everything he saw before 
him, but Mr. Merryweather's dislike to great eaters had long been 
confided to him by Beatrice. It was the subject on which her 
father enlarged most frequently, with the one exception of the 
boundary lawsuit. 

So Charlie sat fasting and silent, bowing at intervals to Mr. 
Merryweather, who, more and more enchanted with the deferential 
Professor, laid down the law more dogmatically than usual ; while 
his trembling hands, white and delicate as a woman’s, measured 
out his various ounces of bread, meat, and vegetables, and his 
various table-spoonfuls of whisky and water. 

Mrs. Merryweather, on the contrary, was quite distressed at her 
guest’s want of appetite, and kept pressing him to eat; but her 
husband silenced her by a majestic wave of the hand. 

‘ Savants, my dear Matilda,’ he said sententiously, ‘ know better 
than to weigh down the ethereal substance—the intellect—by 
gross feeding, or to becloud the brain by indiscriminate drinking. 
They are more solicitous about mind than matter.’ 

Now, as Mrs. Merryweather’s fat round face was bent over her 
plate in undisguised appreciation of some delicious sweet, this 
seemed a sneer at her evident enjoyment. Charlie began to repent 
the sacrifice. he had made, not on account of his own internal 
cravings, but for the sake of his kindly hostess. 

That worthy lady, however, did not trouble in the least about her 
husband’s remarks, continuing thoroughly to appreciate her dinner. 

In the silence which ensued the young hopeful of sixteen 
volunteered a remark. 

‘Perhaps you don’t like what we’ve got, sir. Germans always 
eat sausages and drink beer, don’t they ?’ 

There was an awful pause. The parents knew this was meant 
for an impertinence, but as the supposed Professor might really be 
fond of these dainties, they did not know what to say. 

Charlie replied with cheerful condescension to the young gen- 
tleman, that in spite of the fact that both sausages and beer were 
highly appreciated in Germany, he did not like either. 
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But though he came successfully through these little episodes, 
Charlie felt the dinner a very trying business indeed. It was true 
that he had made a very good impression on the invalid father, 
but the difficulty of supporting his assumed réle under the scrutiny 
of the younger members of the party was almost more than he 
could endure. Would the time never pass? He felt sure he could 
manage Mr. Merryweather even better alone. 

Beatrice felt equally anxious for the dinner to come to an end. 
She sat on thorns, eating little and saying less. At last Mrs, 
Merryweather rose and led her young people to the drawing-room ; 
Charlie standing by the door and contriving to exchange a look of 
encouragement and a tiny squeeze of the hand with Beatrice as 
she went by. 

The young boy of sixteen had been dismissed by his father and 
had gone with the rest, to Charlie’s unutterable relief. Left 
alone with his guest, Mr. Merryweather plunged into the subject 
of the lawsuit. It was to him like the head of Charles I. was 
to Mr. Dick: it came in everywhere. So in spite of his hearer 
being, as he supposed, a foreigner and ignorant of the laws of this 
country, the Honourable Horatio began the long history of his 
grievances. 

‘ And in the face of all that, sir,’ he concluded, ‘ the decision has 
twice been given against me. You see the absurd anomaly is that 
Scotch procedure is different to English. I suppose you know 
nothing of the Scotch law of Hypothec.’ 

Charlie could conscientiously answer he did not. 

‘ Well—well—it’s a long history and slightly involved, and I 
won't enter into it all now. I fear the ladies will be expecting us. 
But you quite see the case, I’m sure.’ 

Charlie had listened very patiently and with a great appear- 
ance of sympathy; he could now declare with sincerity that if he 
had the power, Mr. Merryweather should fix his own boundary to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Merryweather was completely won. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he said, button-holing his guest as they rose from 
the table, ‘for so young a man and for a stranger to this country, 
you have a most remarkable—yes, a most remarkable—grasp of 
facts. Your knowledge and command of our language is also very 
astonishing—the little accent you will soon lose—and I feel per- 
suaded (and let me tell you I am very seldom deceived in first 
impressions) that a very fine career lies before you. I can always 
discover talent, whether in Englishman or foreigner.’ 

Oppressed by these undeserved and pompous eulogiums, Charlie 
preceded his host into the drawing-room. In order to escape 
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further conversation he asked Beatrice for a song. She chose a 
duet, one they had often sung together in Scotland, and asked him 
to join. 

It was a German Volkslied, so the selection seemed graceful 
and appropriate to the visitor, and appropriate indeed it was! The 
little ballad with its simple music is well known. 


Ach! wie ist’s méglich dann 
Dass ich dich lassen kann ! 
Hab’ dich von Herzen gern 
Das glaube mir! 

Du hast die Seele mein 

So ganz genommen ein 

Dass ich kein’ andre lieh’ 
Als dich allein ! 


As the young people were carolling this with much fervour of 
expression, an unexpected interruption occurred. The servant 
suddenly flung open the door, after the manner of his kind, 
announcing in a loud voice Professor Miller. 

An explosion of dynamite could scarcely have been more 
startling. Everyone not in the secret looked naturally bewildered. 
Beatrice turned as white as a sheet, and even Charlie lost colour 
and assurance. 

The newcomer was an enormous person, tall and bulky. His 
hair, which was brushed straight back from his forehead, hung 
about his shoulders like a mane ; his beard, which was long and un- 
trimmed, covered his ample chest ; the soiled and crumpled wrist- 
bands alone gave evidence of the existence of a shirt. 

This was precisely the type of individual which Mr. Merry- 
weather most loathed. He looked upon such people as utter bar- 
barians; wild, unkempt men of the woods, to be relegated to their 
native forests. As he rose slowly and confronted the new arrival, 
Landseer’s picture of ‘ High Life and Low Life’ came involuntarily 
to Charlie’s mind. 

But the cheery foreigner was not rebuffed by the attitude and 
expression of the Englishman. 

‘I come for to present my respect. Miss Kitty she gif ze 
address of her fader and moder and beg me to call and gif zis 
leedel bagged ;’ and the burly German fumbled in his pocket for 
the little packet in question. 

‘What does this mean ?’ asked Mr. Merryweather, turning to 
Charlie. His tone was not angry or suspicious, but helpless and 
bewildered ; he looked to his pleasant acquaintance+o help him out 
of the difficulty. 

‘There has been a mistake,’ said Charlie, ‘and I think I can 
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explain everything ; but I beg to say I came to dinner by invita- 
tion,’ and he got out the little note from his pocket. 

Mr. Merryweather did not take it, he was listening with 
appalled disgust to the conversation going on between his wife and 
the German. 

There was no doubt as to this being the genuine Professor of 
Geology ; his bulging pockets were full of geological specimens— 
dirty, dusty stones, which he laid on the Indian table-cloth without 
compunction as he still searched for the ‘ leedel bagged ;’ then his 
hammer fell out and nearly smashed a valuable Kaga ware bowl. 
There could not have been a more apt illustration of the proverb 
about a bull in a china shop. 

As he rummaged about, he was answering Mrs. Merryweather’s 
hospitable offers of refreshment in the most execrable English. 

‘ Ach, nein, gracious lady! I can everything in the hotel be- 
come. I pray you, trouble not yourself wid ze tea; or, a glass 
beer, a leedle wiirst, vat you call zauzage F 

‘ My dear Matilda,’ interrupted Mr. Merryweather impatiently, 
‘you will give orders for those—ahem—those refreshments to be 
served in the dining-room.’ 

Professor Miiller looked puzzled and a little distressed at the 
tone and manner; he saw at last something was wrong. He had 
mentioned the beer and sausage, not from any excessive relish of 
those articles of diet, but simply and solely because he thought it 
would give the housewife less trouble to provide them. His ideas 
of household economy were naturally German, he had no conception 
of the power and sway of the British Cook, and of the subordinate 
part.a lady in the upper classes of English society plays with regard 
to that, omnipotent menial. 

Meanwhile Charlie and Beatrice had come forward and were 
standing each side of Mr. Merryweather. They had been con- 
fabulating, and had decided to strike while the iron was hot. No 
moment could be so propitious as now, when the huge untidy Ger- 
man was there to make a foil to Charlie’s neat prepossessing appear- 
ance. So the latter began: ‘ Allow me, sir, to explain all this, and 
why: you have two visitors instead of one. This invitation to 
dinner was brought to me at my hotel, and I came, only too 
delighted to make your acquaintance. I did not know till. I 
arrived at your house that the invitation was intended for another. 
The situation was awkward, but I could not resist taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity which chance threw in my way to become 
acquainted with Beatrice’s father. I met your daughter in Scot- 
land, and loved her at first sight. If you will only give your 
consent to our marriage, I will do my utmost to make her happy. 





THE TWO PROFESSORS. 


My name is Charlie Miller, but you have hitherto always heard 
me spoken of as Charlie Sherwood, stepson of your neighbour in 
the north. Let me assure you, sir, that as far as the question of 
the boundary is concerned, I will do all in my power P 

‘ Really,’ interrupted Mr. Merryweather, ‘all this is very strange 
—very unexpected. I don’t approve of your conduct—coming to 
my house under false pretences ; two Professors "—(the Honourable 
Horatio looked across at his German guest with ineffable disgust) ; 
‘both my daughters, Beatrice and Kitty, involved—I can’t under- 
stand it. This confusion is too much for my shattered nerves. 
You must excuse me. I will retire.’ 

And Mr. Merryweather took himself off to bed—tap-tapping 
along with his stick in a very feeble manner. Charlie held the 
door open for him and was rewarded by a courteous bow: Professor 
Miller was quite ignored. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’ whispered Beatrice rapturously; ‘I know 
papa’s ways so well. He'll never like to allude to this evening 
again, but having once liked you, hell always like you. I am 
thankful for the mistake in the name! You would never have 
managed to know him without that.’ 

The genuine Professor meanwhile was holding forth to Mrs. 
Merryweather and her younger children. And here let it at once 
be said that the big German was a kindly, as well as a clever, 
man. Handsome withal, though not after the finikin pattern of 
London loungers. He laughed heartily at the mistake that had 
arisen, which Charlie hastily explained to him in German, while 
Beatrice revealed her engagement to her astonished but indulgent 
mother. 

‘Well, dear,’ said the kind comfortable lady, ‘I am sure he is 
a very nice-looking young fellow, and if he can really arrange that 
fearful lawsuit about the boundary, I'll thank him on my bended 
knees. No one can tell what I’ve suffered from that, nor the 
money your poor father has spent. Now let us go into the dining- 
room. The Professor's supper is ready.’ 

Before Dr. Miiller left that evening he had quite won the hearts 
of his hearers. In spite of his grotesque accent and his want of 
cleanliness, in spite of his ignorance of conventionalities, he im- 
pressed them all with a sense of his genuine worth. What were 
the curled darlings of society, lisping the small-talk of the day, 
compared to this genial giant? They all felt that the lion-like 
man with his streaming hair and dusty paws was worth a hundred 
empty-headed ‘mashers.’ He told them anecdotes which kept 
them in roars of laughter, partly on account of the real fun in 
them, partly on account of the queer expressions he used in their 
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relation. He gave them news of Kitty in the most affectionate 
manner, but as in the same breath he spoke of his wife and children, 
Mrs. Merryweather’s anxieties were allayed. 

As to Charlie and Beatrice, they were radiant. It was a 
delightful evening to all concerned. The fortunate result of the 
mistake in the name caused Charlie at once and for ever to re- 
nounce the appellation of Sherwood, and (when once Mr. Merry- 
weather should have been won over, which Beatrice declared was 
certain) to hurry on as much as possible the happy day when both 
he and Beatrice will share the surname of Miller. 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 





~ 


‘he Wearing of the Breen.’ 


BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show ; 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I’ll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


CHArrerR XXXVII. 
AN ARDENT SUIT. 


Hence bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain ard holy innocence! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me.—TZhe Tempest. 


ADVANCING with nervous haste towards him, she said, in short 
breathless sentences, ‘ Maurice, I wrote that. I wanted to see you, 
I was so unhappy.’ 

‘ About your evidence? Pooh! it will make no difference.’ 

‘I was unhappy before that, Maurice.’ Here she paused for a 
moment; but, as Maurice, looking gloomily down upon her, said 
nothing to help her, she went on. ‘I was unhappy about the 
change in you. You're so changed to me.’ 

‘I made a mistake,’ he broke in sharply and bitterly. 

‘You have; you have,’ she cried eagerly, and stopped there in 
great confusion. ‘I mean,’ she stammered, recovering herself 
somewhat, ‘ if you think I am changed to you.’ 

‘I dare say you care for me as you always did, Norah,’ he said, 
with such a wistful sadness in his look, and such a profound depth 
of despondency in his tone, as moved her to say passionately 
and impetuously, ‘Maurice, I care more for you than for anyone 
else in the world, except father.’ 

He started as though shot. 

‘And that Englishman —— ?’ 

‘Maurice!’ she exclaimed reproachfully. ‘Aman I had known 
a week |’ 

‘ But—but before you knew him a week I saw him with his 
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arm round your waist. I saw him closeted wjth you in that room,’ 
pointing towards the unused chamber. 

‘I can’t explain,’ faltered she distressfully. 

‘You can’t explain!’ he echoed with some scorn in his voice, 
taking the jaundiced view of jealousy of her distress and perplexity. 
And, indeed, it was difficult, even for a man unblinded by jealousy, 
to imagine any explanation that would justify a girl in permitting 
a stranger to put his arm round her waist. 

‘Youcan’t explain! Nor your being locked in alone ina room 
with him, nor your meeting him alone in the garden in the early 
morning, nor your wandering alone with him late at night on that 
moor !’ 

As he launched these scathing charges in a tone of increasing 
scorn, Norah’s plaintive and pleading expression changed to a look, 
first of pain, then of pride, and then of a deeper scorn than his. 
She had bared her whole heart and offered it, unasked, to him, to 
have it spurned in this withering way! She had drawn herself up 
to her full height while he was speaking, and, after he had finished, 
she turned haughtily and in silence to leave the room. But, before 
she had reached the door, the thought of the horrible peril into 
which she had brought him arrested her and made her ashamed of 
her ebullition of pride and scorn.. He was unhappy and embittered, 
and had, besides, good reasons for his degrading suspicions. 
Turning again, she went humbly back to him and said in a low, 
pleading, plaintive voice, ‘Maurice, I never cared for Mr. Summers ; 
I never willingly, when staying there, met him or walked with 
him or remained in a room with him, alone. I can explain all 
that happened there, and I will explain it; what happened here I 
cannot explain. But I thought that my whole life, and you’ve 
known me all my life, and—and what I said just now . 

She never finished the sentence, for Maurice caught her in his 
arms and kissed her passionately again and again. Her whole life, 
and what she had just said, and the childlike innocence of the 
sweet face upraised reproachfully to his, exorcised the demon of 
jealousy. That this proud girl should so conquer her pride as to 
offer her heart, and again to offer it, in spite of its being spurned, 
to him who would to-morrow be branded a felon and a murderer! 
Bat, indeed, as he knew well, it was because he was in this 
disgrace and danger that she so humbled herself. ‘ My darling! 
What a brute I’ve been! You'll explain nothing ; there’s nothing 
~~ explain—except your goodness to me,’ he cried between his 

isses. 

‘But I must explain that,’ she said shyly, in a low voice with 
her lips close to his ear. ‘Do you know why—why I proposed to 
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you, Maurice?’ she whispered, blushing so that he could feel the 
sudden warmth of her flushed cheek against his. ‘ Because it was 
the only way to get out of giving evidence against you.’ She 
hoped he would understand, but he didn’t in the least. 

‘To get out of it?’ he cried perplexed, turning his face to try 
to look into hers and find there a key to her meaning. But she 
was not going to let him see her face. Hiding it against his 
breast, she stammered out, ‘Mr. O'Callaghan said that—that 
married people are not asked to give evidence against each other.’ 

There was no mistaking her meaning now. ‘ My own darling!’ 
he cried, as he strained her to his breast and kissed her brow, cheek, 
lips in a transport of passion and rapture. 

But he was too deeply depressed to be credulous of happiness, 
and this happiness exceeded belief. Besides, to say the truth, he 
had not yet recovered so completely from his severe and prolonged 
attack of jealousy as to be beyond danger of a relapse. Therefore, 
in the very heat and height of his transport, a sudden misgiving 
chills him. Holding Norah from him and gazing into her scarlet 
face as though he would read her through and through, he said, 
in a tone that startled her by the intensity of the feeling which 
trembled in it: ‘Norah, is it to undo what you think you’ve ‘ 
done ?’ 

‘That I proposed for you? Yes,’ she replied with downcast 
eyes. 

‘Only that?’ he cried quickly. 

‘And because—because 

‘ Because ?’ 

‘Because you wouldn’t propose for me,’ she pouted with an 
affectation of ill-usage which Maurice found irresistible. But her 
extreme anxiety prevented her from abandoning herself to the in- 
toxication of these first delirious moments of love’s young dream. 
Disengaging herself with some difficulty from this second and even 
more fervent embrace, she said, half in defence of her forwardness 
and half in expression of her anxiety, ‘Father says what Mr. 
O’Callaghan said, Maurice—that my evidence is most important. 
He says there would be no case against you at all without it.’ 

‘You needn’t make any apology for your proposal, I forgive 
you,’ said Maurice, laughing, and taking her upturned face between 
his hands to kiss it. 

‘But, Maurice, really, I want you to think about this trial. 
It’s terrible! Oh, I cannot tell you how unhappy I’ve been about 
it!’ 

‘My own darling! I cannot tell you what happiness it has 
brought me,’ drawing her to him with his arm round her waist, as 
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now his very own. ‘I was a hundred times more wretched about 
you.’ 

‘ Maurice—how—could you think I cared for him ?’ 

‘It was ridiculous, certainly, when I had only seen him walking 
about with his arm round your waist!’ he retorted, laughing, but 
with a very natural hankering after the explanation which he had 
just now magnanimously declined to ask, or hear even. 

‘I didn’t even know he had his arm round my waist, as I had 
hardly recovered from fainting.’ ; 

‘Fainting! Yow faint!’ he exclaimed, amazed, as well he 
might be, for Norah was not given to such infirmities. 

‘I’ve taken to it lately,’ she replied, to lead him away from the 
Shallee Castle business. ‘I fainted again yesterday.’ Maurice 
remained silent for a moment and then exclaimed, * Now I see it 
all. The scoundrels!’ And, indeed, he did know nearly all now, 
having other information than that just given by Norah to guide 
him. ‘My poor girl! What a fool and brute I’ve been! And 
these were the ruffians! But we will not talk of them, my 
darling.’ For Norah looked alarmed and distressed at his having 
seemingly discovered all through the slight clue she had given 
him. ‘And so you fainted again yesterday, little one?’ he said 
with exceeding tenderness, pressing his lips to her forehead, while 
he smoothed her hair with his hand. ‘ About this trial ?’ 

‘Yes; Maurice, do let us consider about it.’ 

‘My own pet! I can think of nothing now but you.’ 

‘But we must think about it; there’s so little time,’ she cried 
distressfully, looking up with an expression of poignant anxiety 
into his face. 

‘And so you want me to marry you, and even press me to 
name the day?’ he said, with a world of adoration almost, in the 
gaze which looked down into her wide wistful eyes. ‘But do you 
know what you do, dearest ? Do you know what would be thought, 
and what would be said? That you had married a murderer to 
save him from the gallows!’ 

‘Who'd care what they thought who could think such a thing ?’ 
she exclaimed scornfully. 

‘Everyone would think it, my darling. Why should you 
marry me? To keep back overwhelming evidence; for your 
evidence would universally be suspected of being infinitely more 
damning than it actually is.’ 

‘It couldn’t be worse than it is if it convicts you, Maurice. It 
would kill me if you were found guilty by my means,’ she cried, 
with a piteous earnestness, standing before him with her hands 
interlaced and her eyes pleading to him as for life. 
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‘My darling!’ he said, putting a whole world of love and 
worship into the words and into the clinging kiss which sealed 
them. Then, after a moment of silent and painful perplexity, he 
said : 

‘But, if the sacrifice is in vain, Norah; if a jury packed and 
prejudiced (and it cannot help being prejudiced by a knowledge 
of the reason of our hurried marriage), should find me guilty, 
then P 

‘Then most of all, Maurice,’ she broke in impetuously. 

‘You do not know what you do, he said, shaking his head 
sadly. 

‘Ah, Maurice, how little you know me!’ in a hurt tone, with 
a tinge of bitterness in it. How shallow and inconstant must he 
think her, when he could have been jealous of Mr. Summers, and 
when he could now speak as though her love was an ephemeral 
fancy, and not her very life itself! 

‘ Dearest, it is not you I doubt, but the future. You are noble 
enough to make this terrible sacrifice of yourself, but how could I 
be base enough to accept it ?’ 

‘Sacrifice of myself! You will not believe me! Maurice, I 
tell you it will kill me if you are convicted through my evidence,’ 
she cried excitedly, in breathless sentences and with an intense 
vehemence which startled him. What she protested seemed 
written, not in the intent expression of her face only, but in her 
face itselfi—wan and worn with this trouble. Having folded her 
in his arms and expressed his fervent acknowledgment of her 
devotion in the only adequate way with his lips, he said presently, 
‘So it is I who am to sacrifice myself for you.’ But Norah was 
too anxious and intent to return his smile. 

‘You consent; Maurice, say you consent!’ she entreated with 
her hands resting on his shoulders and her eyes raised imploringly 
to his. Here was a reversal of the ordinary relations—the heroine 
pressing her suit passionately upon the hesitating hero! But his 
love also was generous and thought chiefly of her. 

‘But your father, Norah; what would he think?’ he said in 
the certainty that Miles would not hear of her running so terrible 
a risk. 

‘Father! he is as unhappy about it as I—he will consent—- 
there’s nothing he would not do to save you from this.’ 

‘Not that, dearest; not that,’ he replied, shaking his head 
sadly. 

‘But, Maurice, you didn’t think I should do anything without 
his consent ?’ she asked, almost reproachfully. It seemed to her- 
self so impossible that she should hide anything, and this thing 
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least of all, from her father, that she was taken aback and even 
humiliated by Maurice’s apparently implying this. 

‘He will not, he cannot consent, Norah.’ 

‘ But if he does?’ 

‘If he does I dare not think it.’ 

‘Then we'll leave it to him,’ she cried in an eager and assured 
tone. 

So it was arranged, she being as certain, as Maurice was hope- 
less, of her father’s assent. There was, he reflected, not only her 
whole life and happiness at stake, but Miles’ own character and 
position. To all men’s minds here would be the key to his re- 
manding Maurice for a week on bail. This exemplary county 
magistrate meant to defeat the law and frustrate justice by burk- 
ing in this indecent way his own daughter’s evidence. Such 
would be the universal and inevitable construction put upon Miles’ 
conduct on the Bench. He would, to a certainty, be socially dis- 
graced—be removed from the commission of the peace—and be 
overwhelmed by a howl of execration from the press of the three 
kingdoms. 

These thoughts passed incidentally through Maurice’s mind, 
which was mainly filled with wonder and worship of Norah’s self- 
forgetfulness and its cause. That her fear for his safety should be 
so intense and absorbing as to conquer that maidenly reserve which 
hitherto had seemed less part of herself than her very self, struck 
him with a stronger sense of the greatness uf her heart and of her 
love than any other sacrifice she could have made for him. 





CHarTteER XXXVIII. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


No harm— 
I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter.— The Tempest. 


WueEn Norah had come back to herself, having, as she hoped, 
achieved her object, she was as much amazed as. Maurice at herself, 
though by no means as much enchanted. Hurts we inflict on our- 
selves in rescuing another from some peril are unfelt at the time, 
but surprise us afterwards by their severity; and Norah, in her 
effort to rescue Maurice, had inflicted a wound on her maidenly 
self-respect that stung her, when the thing was done, with 
blushes. 

While she was in this mood of reaction she had to lay what she 
had done before her father for his approval, and felt, for the first 
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time in her life, a diffidence and difficulty in confiding, even in one 
who had been always both father and mother to her. 

Shortly after Miles had reappeared with Father Mac, she re- 
tired to her room, rang for Nancy and bid her tell her father she 
wished to see him for a few minutes. She chose her own room for 
the interview, not merely because she would be most secure there 
from interruption, but because she needed all her courage ; and it 
is with ourselves as with our dogs, we are most courageous where 
we are most at home. 

‘Well, dear, what is it?’ Miles asked anxiously. 

‘Sit down, father—I want to tell you what I—what Maurice— 
what we’ve been talking about,’ she stammered, with a troubled 
look in her blushing face. When her father had taken a seat, she 
sat upon his knee with her arms about his neck and her lips to his 
ear, in such a position that he couldn’t see her face. For a few 
moments she smoothed his hair, pressed her cheek against his and 
kissed him, while she was summoning up courage for this confi- 
dence. At last she began: ‘ Father, I cannot give this evidence 
against Maurice; I cannot, I cannot,’ she repeated in a voice of 
deep distress. 

‘My darling, I can see no way out of it,’ he replied with a 
sigh. 

‘Mr. O’Callaghan said there was a way out of it, father,’ she 
rejoined in a low and tremulous voice. 

‘ Ah, then how?’ asked Miles, contemptuous of Mr, O’Callaghan. 
There was silence for a little, during which she pressed her burn- 
ing cheek against his. 

‘Father, Maurice and I care for each other,’ she whispered at 
last, beginning now at this end. Then Miles saw it all as bya 
flash. 

‘He has asked you to marry him to keep you out of court!’ he 
cried in a surprised and even shocked tone, imagining for a 
moment that this selfish proposal had been made sordidly through 
Mr. O'Callaghan. It was utterly unlike Maurice; but then what 
did Norah mean by insinuating that the suggestion had come 
from Mr. O'Callaghan? Therefore, for a passing moment Miles 
did Maurice this injustice and expressed in his tone the shock the 
suspicion gave him. Norah’s heart sank within her. 

‘I asked him, father, she replied quickly, in her eagerness to 
defend Maurice. ‘ But he : 

‘You!’ cried her father in sheer and mere amazement, for 
nothing was iess like Norah than such a proposal. Poor Norah! 
Her father’s incredulous exclamation confirmed the mortifying 
view she now took of her forwardness. But her father was, so to 
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say, surprised out of his exclamation of surprise. He didn’t in the 
least mean to imply by it that he thought her forward; for for- 
wardness was the last thing of which he would have suspected her. 

‘Father, you think—you think ’ but here she broke down, 
being now easily upset, and sobbed almost hysterically, clinging 
convulsively to her father. 

Then was Miles at once in deep waters. He knew what she 
meant and felt, and was shocked by his brutality in wounding her 
in the most sensitive point. 

‘TI think it was noble of you and like you, darling, to sacrifice 
your own feelings in such a case,’ he said soothingly. 

‘It was through me,’ she sobbed, ‘ this happened ; and even if 
he’d been nothing to me I must have tried to undo what I had 
done. But Maurice—Father, I should go mad or die if he was 
found guilty through my evidence!’ 

‘My poor child!’ And then, after a pause, he asked with 
more than womanly tenderness, ‘ What does he say, dear ?’ 

‘I cannot make him see it in this way. He thinks I am sacri- 
ficing myself merely to save him, as if it could be more to him 
than to me, who have brought it upon him. He would never have 
been happy if he had seen me burned before his eyes without an 
attempt to save me, though the fire wasn’t his doing.’ This might 
have been thought an adroitly introduced illustration for Norah’s 
purpose of winning her father over to her side, if she had been 
capable of dealing subtly with him; but she was not only incap- 
able of it, but unconscious of any need for it. She was quite 
certain her father would consider this reparation of the mischief 
she had done Maurice’s mere due, even if her own life-long happi- 
ness had not been involved in it. But while her father was think- 
ing only of her happiness she reminds him of this debt of her life 
due to Maurice, and so unintentionally and even unconsciously 
strengthened her case. 

‘He’s a noble fellow!’ Miles exclaimed. ‘And how did you 
decide, deaz ?’ 

‘He would do what you advised, he said, but he said it thinking 
you wouldn’t consent; though, of course, I shouldn’t have spoken 
if I hadn’t been sure of your approval,’ she said in such perfect 
sincerity and certainty as made it hard for so doting a father as 
Miles to hesitate in signifying his approval. She knew that her 
father loved Maurice next to herself in the world, and that he was 
nearly as unhappy as herself about this charge; on the other hand, 
she had no idea of the trouble in which her plan would probably 
involve her father. 


Miles, however, having this and other obstacles and objections 
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to consider, remained in troubled silence, till she exclaimed, ‘ But 
you do approve, father ?’ in a startled tone of sudden surprise, which 
expressed that a single misgiving on this point had not occurred 
to her till her father’s silence suggested it. Miles was in a great 
strait. He foresaw the consequences to himself of connivance with 
this scheme for outwitting the law; nor could he himself regard 
such connivance as much less than a dishonourable breach of trust 
on the part of one in the commission of the peace. On the other 
hand, he foresaw no less clearly the consequences to Norah of 
Maurice’s conviction upon her evidence. Such a shock coming 
close upon the others which had so prostrated her would certainly 
wreck for life her health and happiness. It was a cruel dilemma 
for a man of Miles’ nice sense of honour and profound depth of 
affection to be placed in. 

‘Norah dear,’ he said gently, ‘this is a very serious business. 
It will be supposed that in remanding and bailing Maurice to-day 
I was abusing my powers as a magistrate in order to defeat the law 
in this way.’ 

‘ But you knew nothing about it then, father.’ 

‘Who will believe that, dear? It will be incredible.’ 

‘ But, if it isn’t true, it doesn’t matter what they think.’ 

‘There would be truth in it if I came into your plan now, dear. 
I should be attempting to defeat the law that I’m bound as a 
magistrate to assist and enforce.’ 

‘You're bound to help to prove Maurice guilty when you know 
he’s innocent !’ cried Norah, confounded by this perverse view of 
the case. Even if her feelings hadn’t been so fervently enlisted on 
the other side, she couldn’t—few women could—understand the 
equity of what seemed to her the sacrifice of substantial to forensic 
justice. It is true, it is Bassanio pleads :— 


I beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. 


While it is Portia who replies :— 


It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established ; 

’T will be recorded for a precédent, 

And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state: It cannot be. 


Nevertheless Bassanio’s plea is essentially feminine and Portia’s 
masculine. To Norah, at any rate, her father’s view of his duty in 
this case would have seemed perverse from anyone else, but from 
him it seemed confounding. She had started from his knee on 
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his stating it, and now she stood before him a picture of perplexity 
and distress. ‘Oh father, you cannot mean it!’ Poor Miles’ 
heart bled for her, she looked so utterly dejected and wretched. 
Besides, there was truth in what she said—or so he told himself as 
he looked at her—that he was simply sacrificing the substance of 
justice to its shadow. 

‘It’s what everyone will think, dear, and with good reason; 
but it can’t be helped.’ 

‘It seems so little what people think, compared with this,’ she 
said with some reproach in her tone. She was unable to conceive 
how her father could hold two such considerations in balance for a 
moment, 

‘ Indeed, then, dear, it doesn’t matter much what they think. 
“They say—what say they? Let them say” ’—replied Miles. 
Having made up his mind to yield, he would yield with a good 
grace, lest Norah should torment herself now with anxiety about 
the scrape she was getting him into. But, of course, the sudden- 
ness of his conversion served only to rouse Norah’s suspicions. 
Was this a mere dummy difficulty put forward by her father to 
mask a really serious one behind ? 

‘ Father, there’s something else?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘ Something else, dear ?’ 

‘ You have some other reason against it ?’ 

‘Indeed, dear, I have not.’ 

Then she began to realise how serious her father’s sole reason 
against it must have seemed to him to outweigh all that was to be 
said on the other side. But could anything outweigh it? Follow- 
ing her own thoughts, she said, after a pause, during which she 
stood by his chair with her arms round his neck and her cheek 
resting on his head, ‘ Surely, father, anything is better than that 
I should have to give what comes to false evidence to convict an 
innocent man ?’ 

‘You're not doing it only to prevent that, dear? You care 
enough for Maurice for his own sake?’ asked Miles in a low 
and anxious tone. It was a question he had not the courage to 
put till now. He knew she loved Mauiice dearly, but whether in 
a sisterly way, or in a nearer way still, he was not sure. She was 
quite capable, he thought, in her agony of remorse for the trouble 
she had got Maurice into, of sacrificing herself even in the most 
devoted way of all. 

‘Yes, father,’ in a tone so shy and low as to convince him better 
than a world of words of the nature of her love for Maurice. 

His question, on the other hand, suggested to Norah that this 
probably was the real difficulty in the background of his mind, 
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of which he feared at first to speak. Therefore, she ceased now 
to disquiet herself about the other. 

But it disquieted Miles sorely. He felt that he was betraying 
the trust reposed in him as a magistrate, and he knew that he 
would universally be considered to have betrayed it even more 
conpletely and deliberately. All would be sure that he had 
bailed and remanded Maurice with the sole object of giving him 
the time and chance to marry Norah with the view of eliminating 
her evidence; and all would be sure, also, that the evidence 
thus burked must be more damning than it actually was. Miles 
shared, besides, Maurice’s misgiving that this universal convic- 
tion would have its weight with a jury—let them try as they 
would to rid their minds of it—and that the sacrifice, after all, 
would be in vain. ‘ 

On the other hand, if Norah had to give her evidence and 
Maurice was convicted, she would accuse herself of his conviction, 
and never know another happy hour. This at least was certain, 
and decided him. 

‘Tl arrange everything with Maurice, dear,’ he said at last, 
rising, taking her in his arms and kissing her with a pitying and 
protective tenderness. He knew well how desperately she must 
have been driven to bay before she could have proposed to Maurice 
and confessed the proposal to him; and this knowledge, and the 
sad sense that she ceased henceforth to be wholly his, made his 
heart yearn towards her with a tenderness which expressed ‘itself 
in this lingering caress. Norah also clung to him with an answer- 
ing sense of his being more to her now than he had ever been 
before. 

‘You'll come down to see Father Mac, dear?’ said Miles, as 
he was leaving the room. 

‘I’ve such a headache, father, that I think I'll lie down, if 
you'll excuse me to him.’ She certainly had a bad headache and 
was feeling utterly prostrate; but her chief reason against going 
down was a reaction of shyness which made her shrink from her 
next meeting with Maurice with a greater nervousness even than 
she had felt before the last. Yet this, after all, was but an uneasy 
ripple on the surface; below it lay a restful, profound, delicious 
sense and certainty of Maurice’s love for her, and of hers for him. 


All love is sweet, 
Given or returned : 
They who inspire it most are fortunate, 
As I am now; but those who feel it most 
Are happier still. 
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CHarterR XXXIX. 
‘HERE!’ 


Polizxenes. Have you a father? 
Florizel. I have; but what of him ? 
Polixenes. Knows he of this? 
Florizel. He neither knows nor shall. 
Polixenes. Methinks a father 
Is at the nuptial of his son a guest 
That best becomes the table.—The Winter's Tale. 


Noran seemed to have undutifully left her mother out of 
account in her arrangements; but she had not. It would have 
been more dutiful, perhaps, if she had, for she took into account 
only her mother’s disapproval. She knew her mother would dis- 
approve strongly of her marriage to Maurice under such circum- 
stances. But then she knew her mother would disapprove of her 
marriage to anyone under any circumstances. Mrs. Wyndham was 
preposterously jealous of her daughter; not only of Miles’ love and 
worship of her (of which the wife might well perhaps be jealous), 
but of anyone’s admiration of her or attention to her. Besides, as 
she bitterly resented Norah’s persisting in growing up, and casting 
thereby practical reflections on her mother’s age, she was certain 
to be put out of all patience by her presuming to be marriageable 
and to marry. 

But, if she would object to Norah’s marrying at all, how much 
more would she object to the granddaughter of+ the Barrys of 
Castle Barry eloping with a felon! For so she would be certain 
to regard Norah’s private marriage to Maurice made under such 
circumstances. 

All this Norah well knew, and she knew also that her mother 
especially disliked Maurice; nevertheless she was uneasy in the 
thought of marrying without the knowledge, to say nothing of the 
consent, of her mother. 

When, therefore, Miles later in the evening came up to see 
how she was, and to ask her to come down, she said: 

‘ There’s mother, father ?’ 

‘ My dear, it’s a very pretty quarrel as it stands,’ Miles replied, 
rather grimly than humorously. 

* But I ought to tell her?’ 

‘Well, yes, dear, you ought—if you mean to do as she says. 
Norah was silenced. 

‘You cannot be more certain of her disapproval than you are 
without asking for it; and I do not see that you put yourself in a 
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better position by getting it,’ Miles continued, made satirical by 
his subject. Though Norah could find no answer to this, she was 
not satisfied that it was unanswerable. 

‘Then I'd better not write, father?’ she asked timidly. 

‘Norah dear,’ Miles replied almost petulantly, ‘it’s too late 
now to ask that. If you write, your mother will return and upset 
everything.’ It really did seem to Miles that there were quite 
enough difficulties to contend with, without importing Mrs, 
Wyndham to double them. However, he regretted his petulance 
the moment it escaped him, and apologised for it to Norah by a 
kiss and by adding: ‘ You know, dear, she wouldn’t understand it, 
and wouldn’t hear of it for a moment; and you must do the best 
you can with your father.’ He conveyed through his tone the deep 
pity he felt for her being motherless at such a crisis in her life, 
when she most of all needed a mother. 

But Norah was by no means to be left motherless at this crisis 
for a reason we proceed to explain. Miles woke next morning to 
find himself infamous. Maurice’s case, telegraphed on the day of 
his arrest to the London papers, had been prejudged by them with 
absolute impartiality. Writers, who did not forget, or forget to 
mention, that English people alone in all the world loved fair 
play, resolutely declined to pronounce upon a case in suspense. 
‘The evidence connecting the Land League and the secret societies,’ 
they had to confess, ‘was complete and convincing; not a single 
link in the chain was weak or wanting; and it was now not 
possible for a reasonable man to doubt Parnell and Co.’s complicity 
with assassination ; but, as it was contrary to English instinctive 
love of justice, to the traditions of the British press, and even to 
the spirit and the letter of the law of the land, to pronounce 
upon a case not yet tried, nor committed for trial, they would say 
nothing to prejudice their readers against the unhappy man who 
would stand to-morrow in the dock, side by side with the fiendish 
hirelings of the secret societies of assassination.’ Thus the English 
press, with the exception of two or three Radical papers, which, 
even in this grave matter, were so little able to divest themselves 
of their partisan spirit as to contend that the Land League’s com- 
plicity with murder was not yet quite morally, not to say legally, 
certain. 

But it was hardly to be expected that the rest of the English 
press could retain its exemplary attitude of impartial calm when 
the discovery of ‘ Thuggee on the Bench’ burst upon it. For, not 
only was Miles’ remand of Maurice on bail telegraphed to it, but 
his remark from the bench that he quite agreed with the prisoner 
in regarding the charge made against him as monstrous. Wild 
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and wide was the roar which went then up to Heaven clamouring 

for justice against Miles. The least that was demanded was his 
immediate removal from the commission of the peace; but there 
were not wanting vigorous voices to cry out for his arrest and 
imprisonment as a suspect. 

Thus it was that Miles woke the next morning to find himself 
infamous, and Mrs. Wyndham, the next morning but one, to find 
herself wedded to infamy. 

For, though by this time she and her sister-in-law were at daggers 
drawn, the latter was too good-natured not to hurry with the 
article on ‘ Thuggee on the Bench’ to show it to Mrs. Wyndham, 
who never read a newspaper, or anything else. Now, ladies can 
sometimes conduct an entire conversation upon the principle of 
that profane naval lieutenant, who, having been reprimanded for 
swearing at the men by his Christian captain, would shout up to 
some wretch in the rigging, ‘ Bless you! BLEss you! BLESS your 
blooming eyes! You know what I mean,’ with a ferocity that 
curdled the blood—for a translation of this kind, unlike all other 
translations, is tenfold more forcible than the original. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Barry approached her sister-in-law with 
a newspaper in her hand and a sweet, sad, affectionate smile on 
her face, and on her lips words of endearment, Mrs. Wyndham 
knew well of what complexion was the news she came to deliver. 
She took the paper and read the article with an exceedingly dim 
idea of its drift, for it was written in language so magnificent that 
it was hard to know what crimes Miles had not committed. The 
words were big enough to fit anything and everything. Finally 
Miles’ and Maurice’s offences got mixed together in Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s not over-clear mind, and she fancied that her husband was 
charged with murder. Her spirit slipped suddenly from her like 
water and she became meek in despite even of the exasperating 
sympathy of her sister-in-law. ‘I must go to him at once, Julia. 
God forgive me for leaving him!’ Pique, pride, temper, and all 
minor grievances and griefs were forgotten in this great trouble, 
and only her real and deep love for her husband, which lay un- 
suspected even by herself at the bottom of her heart, asserted 
itself. A sudden and sweeping fire, which burns up thorns, 
thistles, furze, and a choking surface-growth of brambles, gives the 
latent forest-seed its chance. 

Of course Bridget’s meekness at once disarmed Julia of her 
stinging sweetness. 

* What has he done at all, Bridget?’ she asked, now with real 
sympathy. She also, dazzled by the excessive brilliance of the 

article, was bewildered about its meaning. 
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‘Done! Miles!’ exclaimed Bridget with some return of her 
old spirit. ‘Now, Julia, you know as well as I do what he’s done. 
He’s done nothing.’ 

‘But. what do they say he’s done?’ 

Bridget has herself to refer to the article to make an answer of 
any confidence. 

‘ Thuggee !’ she cried in a horrified tone. 

‘But what’s that ?’ asked Julia timidly, rather ashamed of her 
ignorance. 

‘It’s—it’s something in the new Act,’ stammered Bridget tear- 
fully, afraid to say, even to herself, the word murder. Besides, 
she had no idea herself what the mysterious word meant, and had 
only gathered from the context that Miles was charged with 
murder. 

‘I wish Hugh was at home,’ said Julia. Hugh, her husband 
and Bridget’s brother, was in Dublin at present. 

The mention of Hugh’s name brought home to his sister the 
family disgrace, and filled up for her the cup of bitterness till it 
overflowed. She broke into an hysterical outburst of tears beyond 
Julia’s powers of consolation to control. When, however, Mrs. 
Wyndham had calmed down a little, her sister-in-law artfully sug- 
gested the distraction of packing; in part, because it was some- 
thing to do, and something the doing of which brought her nearer 
her husband ; but, in part also, because her sister-in-law would 
get from the contemplation of her dresses such little consolation as 
this world has to give. 

Leaving Bridget absorbed in this congenial task, Julia, con- 
sumed with curiosity, flew to the library. What had Miles done? 
There was a woman in the case, she was certain. The myste- 
rious word ‘ Thuggee’ suggested that the subject was not one in 
which a delicate writer could dare to call a spade a spade; and 
this suggestion was confirmed by Bridget’s stammering con- 
fusion and frantic outbreak of tears when asked the meaning of 
the word. 

She was, however, shall we say disappointed, to discover from 
her meagre dictionary that Miles’ supposed crime was robbery and 
murder committed in India. Hurrying back with this startling 
news, she found Bridget’s tears being dried (metaphorically) by a 
gorgeous yellow dress, which she was contemplating as it lay out- 
stretched prone upon the bed—a perfect symbol of despairing 
sorrow. The new light Julia reflected from the dictionary upon 
the matter suggested to Bridget that Miles must have been mis- 
taken for his cousin, Wingfield Wyndham, who was with his 
regiment in India, where Miles, she was quite positive, had never 
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been. However, she would return at once, and find out the truth 
of the matter. 

Thus it came about that two days after Maurice’s remand, and 
two days before that appointed for his wedding, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham unexpectedly returned to Clonard. 

‘Miles, is it you or Wingfield ?’ she asked, even before she had 
got off the car. 

‘What ?’ asked Miles impatiently, for her return was most 
inopportune. 

‘That all this in the papers is about ?’ 

‘Wingfield? What on earth could Wingfield have to do with 
it?’ 

‘But yow never were in India,’ she said tearfully, as he helped 
her off thecar. Miles neither expressed nor felt the least curiosity 
about the meaning of this mysterious importation of Wingfield 
and India into the case. He was silent, not from any discourtesy, 
but from the certainty of the explanation of one difficulty leading 
to the creation of two in Mrs. Wyndham’s mind. Invariably, in 
trying to find a clue in that tangle, he tugged at the wrong 
threads, and had to leave it more hopelessly inextricable than he 
found it. 

‘ But you never were, Miles?’ persisted his wife as she entered 
the house, half fearing from his silence that he had been. 

‘Not that I remember; and certainly not the day before yes- 
terday when I did this thing the papers abuse me about, if that’s 
what you mean.’ 

‘You did it!’ she exclaimed aghast, sinking into a chair in 
the hall. 

‘Pooh! it’s nothing, Bridget,’ he said, concerned at sight of 
her concern, and at the thought of what she would suffer and 
make him suffer when the impending storm—to which this was 
as nothing—broke upon him. 

‘Miles, what is it ?’ she:gasped in the tone of an adjuration. 
‘Tell me the worst; I can bear it.’ 

‘Bridget, don’t make a scene out of nothing,’ Miles replied 
irritably. ‘Come into the breakfast-room, and I shall try to 
explain the little there is to explain to you.’ 

In the breakfast-room Miles tried patiently to explain the 
precise relative positions of Norah, Maurice, and himself in the 
case which excited such furious comment in the newspapers ; but 
Mrs. Wyndham’s mind stopped dead short at the introduction into 
it of Norah in the bewildering character of a witness against 


Maurice. 
*I couldn’t have believed it!’ she exclaimed, , ‘It was Maurice 
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this, and Maurice that, and always Maurice, as if he could say 
or do nothing wrong; and then to turn round like this against 
him !’ 

‘She’s compelled to give evidence against him, if you mean 
Norah. She can’t help herself.’ 


‘Can’t help saying what’s not true! Now, Miles, you said it 
wasn’t true.’ 


‘What she has to say is true; it’s the construction which will 
be put upon it that’s not true.’ 

Miles then proceeded to explain once more that Maurice meant 
by his words to Norah he was on his way to convey Land League 
relief to the Moronys, but that he would be understood to mean 
he was on his way to pay the price promised by the League to the 
assassins of Mr. Estcourt. While Miles was plodding painfully 
again over this ground, Mrs. Wyndham’s mind was away on a 
voyage of discovery. She disliked Maurice almost as much as 
Miles and Norah liked him; for he not only paid her no pretty 
attentions, but avoided, ignored, and ventured once or twice even 
to snub her. In truth, Maurice resented the slights and snubs 
which Mrs. Wyndham delighted to inflict on Norah in the presence 
of gentlemen generally, and particularly in that of such a pro- 
nounced admirer of her daughter as Maurice himself. There was 
no love lost then between these two. Hence it happened that 
Mrs. Wyndham abused Maurice as heartily as Miles and Norah 
defended and praised him. 

Now, if, speaking generally, men think with their heads and 
women with their hearts, the organ of ratiocination, in such girlish 
persons of either sex as Mrs. Wyndham, is their vanity. Anyone 
capable of the crime of Lése-majesté to their vanity is, in their 
eyes, capable of every atrocity. Therefore, when Mrs. Wyndham 
did at last get an inkling of the case, she perceived that Norah’s 
evidence, so far from being false, was but too, too true. There 
was not the shadow of a shade of doubt in her mind that Maurice 
was guilty of whatever this thing was wherewith he was charged. 
It’s only fair to allow to Mrs. Wyndham’s womanly intuition the 
credit of having arrived at this conclusion without any aid what- 
ever from the evidence by which the press had reached it. 
Maurice, then, was certainly guilty; but of course her husband and 
daughter defended him. Theyalways did. This was bad enough; 
but that they should involve themselves in his infamy, and even 
attract the slow, unmoving finger of scorn to the house of Barry— 
this was monstrous. Was it for this she had wept sore, and packed 
in a hurry, and flown home with a heart full of sympathy? She 
did well to be angry. ‘ Miles!’ she cried, breaking in upon his 
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explanation, ‘ Miles, I shall not permit my family to be disgraced 
by this disgraceful case. I shall not permit it!’ 

‘But what can we do, my dear?’ remonstrated Miles, in pur- 
suance of his usual Machiavellian policy of guiding her, as a ship 
is guided, by turning the rudder in the opposite direction to that 
in which she is to be moved. ‘But what can we do, my dear? 
Norah must give evidence, if she’s called upon, in court.’ 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Wyndham meant by ‘ her family,’ 
not Norah, but the Barrys of Castle Barry. 

‘But not false evidence, Miles; she’s not forced to give false 
evidence to shield this Mr. Studdert.’ 

This was rather bewildering, since but now she had charged 
Norah with the intention of giving false evidence to convict 
Maurice. Mrs. Wyndham had, however, gathered dimly from 
Miles’ last explanation that Norah meant to mislead people by 
her evidence into putting an innocent construction on a conversa- 
tion which, if honestly reported, would convict Maurice. 

‘I wish you'd make up your mind, Bridget, on which side you 
expect Norah to commit perjury—for, or against, Maurice—as I 
might be able to clear up that point to-day,’ said Miles with the 
resigned despondency of an obstructed Premier in his tone. 

‘ Of course I never can understand anything.’ 

‘If you only understood that, my dear, we might get on,’ 
retorted Miles ungallantly, fretful through a world of worries ; but 
he added immediately and apologetically : 

‘Now, Bridget, it’s all nonsense to talk about understanding, 
or not understanding, when you can master the whole case in a 
moment, if you'll only do me the favour to listen to me. If Norah 
appears in court she will have to repeat precisely the words 
Maurice said to her that night; and if she so repeats them, he will 
be convicted of being an accessory to the assassination of Mr. 
Estcourt. If we can prevent her appearing against him, the case 
will most probably break down.’ 

‘Prevent her telling the truth!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wyndham 
with virtuous indignation. 

‘It’s truth, and it isn’t truth, you see,’ replied Miles, deter- 
mined to get this point into her head. ‘It’s misleading,’ and he 
proceeded once more to show how fatally it must be misconstrued. 
But, as Mrs. Wyndham wouldn’t at all beg the question of Mau- 
rice’s innocence, Miles had at length to give up the hope of making 
good even this first step towards her conversion to Norah’s plan 
for securing Maurice against a conviction. In fact, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham was at no pains to conceal her satisfaction at the prospect of 
Maurice’s conviction; since it would prove to demonstration that 
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she had been always right, and her husband and daughter always 
wrong, about this cavalier young gentleman. 

Poor Miles, already harassed on all sides, was much depressed 
and perplexed by this new difficulty. Norah hardly would or 
could be married now without her mother’s knowledge—a know- 
ledge which meant furious disapproval. How deeply this dis- 
approval would sink into the girl’s heart and double the gloom of 
her sad wedding, Miles knew well, and was wretched in the know- 
ledge. He was not prone to thinking of himself first in any matter ; 
but in this matter—notwithstanding the foretaste the newspapers 
had given him of the disastrous consequences of this wedding to 
himself—nearly all his thoughts and doubts and fears were about 
Norah. He had kept the newspapers from her, and forbidden 
Maurice, who was staying with them, from communicating to her 
their contents; but here was a trouble from which there was no 
shielding her. 

Giving up at last all hope of bringing his wife to a reasonable 
frame of mind, he went out to seek Norah and Maurice in the 
grounds, 

‘Your mother’s returned, dear,’ he said, when at length he 
came upon them seated together in a summer-house. Norah 
started up nervously and the crimson died out of her face. 
‘ You've told her, father,’ for Miles looked his wretchedness. 

‘No, dear ; she’s not in a very reasonable mood at present.’ 

‘But we must tell her now.’ 

‘I don’t know what to say about it, dear. She will be more 
bitterly opposed to it even than I feared.’ 

‘Oh, but I must tell her,’ looking anxiously up into Maurice’s 
face. 

Maurice was wakened from a delicious dream of love to the 
thoughts which had tormented him before he became lost in it. 
He couldn’t from the first shake off the feeling that he was doing 
a base thing in allowing Miles and Norah to sacrifice themselves 
to his safety. 

Against this feeling, so far as Norah was concerned, was to be- 
set the certainty—for it was a certainty—that if she had to give 
her evidence and he was convicted, she would accuse herself of his 
conviction and be infinitely more wretched than any conceivable 
consequences of their hurried marriage could make her. But 
there was Miles also to consider, and Maurice knew that the storm 
which had already broken upon him was nothing to the tempest 
that would assail him when Norah’s marriage became known, and 
when the reason for it became something more than suspected. 
Maurice, in the lucid intervals of love, was miserable about the 
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disgrace in which Miles’ generous adhesion to Norah’s plan would 
inevitably involve him. He had again and again spoken of this 
to Miles, who, however, pooh-poohed the papers. ‘Sure it’s only 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, my boy. Pot-boilers’ pots 
boil over now and then, and there’s a deal of scum and froth and 
bubble, but nobody’s a penny the worse for it all.” Nevertheless, 
Maurice knew well that Miles was worried and wounded by these 
bitter and almost universal attacks, all the more because he felt 
that he was about to do something that would in some degree 
justify them. 

Such were the thoughts to which Maurice was now awakened 
out of his dream of love. When Norah appealed to him by her 
look as to what was to be done now that her mother had appeared, 
it was a relief to his conscience to say, ‘I think she should be 
told.’ He knew that Mrs. Wyndham would throw her whole 
weight into the scale against him, but he felt it to be only fair-— 
now that the newspapers had opened cry, and given Miles a fore- 
taste of the consequences of his consent to their marriage—that the 
case should be reopened. 

‘ And if she disapproves ?’ asked Miles. 

‘I think if it was explained—’ Norah began very doubtfully and 
hesitatingly. 

‘There isn’t time to explain it,’ interrupted Miles with sotie 
impatience, remembering how little progress he had been able to 
make so far in trying to convey to Mrs. Wyndham all the points 
of the situation. ‘ But even if there was, it wouldn’t make the 
least difference. There is not the slightest hope of persuading 
your mother to consent, dear.’ 

‘But, father, when she’s here—what shall I do?’ she cried, 
looking in distress from one to the other. 

‘It comes to this, dear,’ said her father gently ; ‘ you must do 
it either without her knowledge, or without her consent.’ 

Norah remained silent for some moments, revolving these alter- 
natives in her mind in painful perplexity. ‘I think, father, I 
ought to tell her,’ she said at last—so deciding, because Maurice 
had so decided. 

‘Then, dear, I should do it to-morrow evening,’ Miles said 
decidedly. He wished the disclosure postponed to the eve of the 
wedding—in part, in the hope of being able to prepare his wife 
fairly for it before then ; and, in part, in the fear of her noising it 
abroad. 

‘Very well, father,’ Norah replied faintly, quailing already 
before the dread duty she had accepted. 

‘You'd better go in now to see her, deat; you'll find her-———’ 
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‘Here!’ cried Mrs. Wyndham from behind, in a tone which 
assured all three that she had just heard, or overheard, the news 
they were planning to break to her. 


CyarTer XL. 
AN OASIS, 


Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands! 

Every moment lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands— 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.— 
Locksley Hall. 


Mrs. Wynpuam had heard the news, but in the most natural and 
legitimate way in the world. The clergyman of the parish, who 
had just called to bring the licence and to make the final arrange- 
ments for the wedding, taking it, of course, for granted that the 
mother of the bride-to-be was in the secret, disclosed to her the 
reason of his visit in a business-like manner that somehow intensi- 
fied her exasperation at his news. Leaping up and tearing the 
licence from his hand, she hurried out of the room without a word. 
He looked after her for a moment with wide-open eyes and mouth, 
and then, being a nervous man, made much haste home. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wyndham made much greater haste along the 
path which she had seen Miles take, and came upon the three 
conspirators, as we have seen, in time to complete her busband’s 
sentence for him with an apt and melodramatic ‘ Here!’ 

All three turned, as at a word of command, to face her, with 
the guilt of their consciences in their dismayed countenances. 

‘So this is the meaning of my being driven from my own 
house!’ she cried in a fury, holding forth the licence. ‘That 
you—a child—hardly into your teens—might marry—marry !’ 
she repeated shrilly with amazement, indignation, and scorn in 
her face and voice. ‘Andwho? Who? A convict just come out 
of jail to be sent back to jail—that is the home you, sir, dare to 
offer to a daughter of mine!’ turning furiously upon Maurice. 
‘But she is my daughter no more—I disown her—she may go!’ 
Waving Norah from her theatrically, and flinging to her—or at 
her rather—the licence. ‘She may disgrace herself and her father 
—if he can be more deeply disgraced—but she shall not disgrace 
me or my family. I shall let all the world know that this infamous 
marriage is so much her father’s doing and her own that it has 
driven me from my home for ever!’ So saying she turned and 
marched majestically away—having made the most eloquent and 
coherent speech of her life, ‘ Facit indignatio versus,’ 
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There was enough truth in what she said to make all three— 
but Norah and Maurice especially—unhappy. 

‘Bennett must have blurted it all out when he brought the 
licence,’ said Miles after a pause of consternation. ‘It’s very 
unfortunate, dear, but it has made no practical difference in the 
situation. Even if you had yourself broken it to her, she would 
never have approved of it, as you couldn’t have got her to under- 
stand the circumstances that make it necessary.’ Norah stood 
white and miserable, looking blankly before her. She might even 
have wavered in her resolution, if her mother’s stinging insults to 
Maurice had not brought so clearly before her the fate to which her 
evidence might consign him for life. 

‘ But it’s all true—all she said of me,’ cried Maurice in bitter 
self-reproach. ‘It is base in me to accept such a sacrifice.’ 

‘Maurice!’ exclaimed Norah, reproachfully. 

‘ There’s no use in going over all that again,’ said Miles. ‘If 
it hadn’t been the less sacrifice of the two, my dear boy, I couldn’t 
with all my love for you, have allowed her to make it. The thing 
to be thought of now, dear, is the best way of getting your mother 
to stay at home. It won’t do to have her trumpeting this all over 
the country.’ 

‘ Shall I go now to her, father?’ Norah asked, nervously. 

‘There’s no use in anyone trying to reason with her now, dear. 
She cannot go for some hours yet, as Mick will not be back with 
the horse and car till near dinner-time ; and she may, perhaps, be 
got to think better of it before then.’ 

But before the three returned to the house Mrs. Wyndham was 
gone. The horse which had brought her from the station had been, 
with its driver, detained for refreshment after the hospitable man- 
ner of the house, and Mrs. Wyndham reached the hall-door in time 
to stop the car just then starting on the return journey. More to 
the driver’s amazement than to that of Nancy and Biddy, having 
ordered her trunks to be replaced on the car in the imperious tone 
of wrath, she re-seated herself upon it and was driven swiftiy back 
to the station. 

‘Mother’s gone!’ exclaimed Norah, whom Nancy had inter- 
cepted in the hall to announce the news. 

‘Gone!’ echoed Miles. 

‘She returned on the car which brought her from the station.’ 

‘Well, my dear, it can’t be helped. She'll talk about it at 
your uncle’s, but he'll understand there must be some reason 
for it.’ 

‘I might write an explanation to her, father. It would be 
easier to explain and to understand in a letter.’ 
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‘Or I could write to Hugh, dear?’ Miles suggested to lighten 
her burden in any way. 

‘I'd rather write to mother, father,’ Norah answered, yearning 
for her mother’s forgiveness and good-will at such a crisis of her 
life. 

‘Very well, dear; put it as clearly as you can. Hugh will 
understand it any way, and help to make it intelligible to her.’ 

On second thoughts, however, Miles judged it well to supple- 
ment Norah’s letter by one from himself to Hugh explaining that 
Maurice’s convictiun on Norah’s evidence must have the most 
serious consequences on her health in its present state. 

Norah went at once to her room and took over an hour writing 
a letter which was an immense relief to her. She put her case 
irresistibly, as she thought; and, no doubt, it would have been 
irresistible if her mother had loved her, and also if she had taken 
Maurice’s innocence for granted. Of this Norah was herself so 
certain that, being unable to conceive her mother’s sincere doubt 
of it, she never even thought of asserting it. Finally, she wound 
up her letter with an appeal to her mother for forgiveness which 
was pathetic in its simple sincerity. 

Having put her whole heart into this letter, she was so sanguine 
of its success that she must needs rush off forthwith to post it, as 
though that would secure its more certain and speedy delivery ; 
and she returned from the post-office with a greatly lightened 
heart. 

When she reached the gate lodge on her return, she called in 
on no less a business than to ask Eileen to her wedding. She and 
Eileen were foster-sisters, and there existed between them an 
affection and a close confidence which didn’t lessen in the least 
degree either Norah’s self-respect or Eileen’s respect for her 
young mistress. Such a relationship between mistress and servant 
has ceased to be even intelligible in England, though it may still 
be found existing in many parts of Ireland and Scotland. She 
found the girl alone, and, as usual now, in tears. 

‘Eileen dear, what is the matter?’ Norah asked in a tone 
which was itself oil and wine to a wounded heart. 

‘It’s thinkin’ of this throuble of Misther Maurice’s, I was, miss.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Eileen ; you haven’t been thinking of Mr. Maurice’s 
trouble for the last month or more.’ 

‘Sorra a thing else I was thinkin’ of thin, Miss, anyhow. 
Shure there isn’t wan in all the counthry more agin’ thim things 
nor Misther Maurice, Miss, an’ him to be tuk up for it, an’ yere- 
self, Miss, that he thinks all the worruld by, dhruv to spake agin’ 
him !” 
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Norah couldn’t help suspecting that this was an adroit diver- 
sion of Eileen’s from her own mysterious trouble to one she knew 
was near Norah’s heart. However, if the girl wouldn’t give he 
confidence, Norah wasn’t going to try to force it. 

‘Tm not going to give evidence against him, Eileen.’ 

‘But they tell me ye can’t help yerself, Miss.’ 

‘I’m going to tell you a secret, Eileen, though yow won't tell 
me yours. I’m going to be married !’ 

Eileen started as though stung, and gasped, ‘ To—to?’ 

‘To him, Eileen; to Mister Maurice.’ Suddenly, and to 
Norah’s amazement, the girl flung her arms about her neck and 
sobbed incoherently. ‘Ah, Miss Norah, it’s like ye; it is so; to 
shtan’ by him in his throuble; an’ if ye knew all an’ me to 
think it was the other wan !’ 

‘What other one, you little goose?’ cried Norah, much pleased 
and touched by this, the only congratulation she had received. 

‘The English gentleman, Miss.’ 

‘Eileen! I thought you knew me better than that.’ 

‘TI didn’t know what to think, Miss, when you wint to England,’ 

‘ Now, Eileen,’ Norah replied remonstratively, ‘how long did I 
know him before I went to England? A week!’ 

‘Deed, thin, Miss, tat was his chance,’ Eileen archly answered, 
smiling through her tears, ‘for there’s not much more nor a week’s 
wear in that English gentleman, I'll go bail. He’s as much in 
love wid himself, Miss, as Misther Maurice is wid ye ;’ and then 
Kileen launched into such extravagant praise of Maurice as 
amazed as much as it delighted Norah, winding up with, ‘ Ah, 
thin, Miss Norah, darlin’, when is it to be?’ 

When Norah answered in some confusion, ‘The day after to- 
morrow, the girl’s breath was quite taken away. 

‘Saints above!’ she exclaimed, almost horrified at the idea of 
Miss Norah being married as if she were nobody. ‘Thin there'll 
be no bridesmaids, nor nothin’ !’ 

Norah hastened to explain the reason of this suddenness and 
these maimed rites, to Eileen’s ardent admiration. That Norah 
should have the fortitude to forego the glory of bridesmaids was 
wonderful and beautiful in Eileen’s eyes; but it was about the 
reason of the sacrifice that she raved most. In truth, Maurice’s 
case seemed to have an extraordinary fascination for the girl. But, 
though her mind was so taken up with Norah’s sacrifice and 
Maurice’s safety, there was room in it for a third great and essen- 
tially Irish gratification—the outwitting of the law. Not so long 
since the English press made merry over a pointed and pregnant 
jest—the first exclamation of a shipwrecked Irishman on being 
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cast on an unknown shore—‘ If there’s any government in this 
counthry, I’m agin’ it!’ but English people didn’t perceive that 
the sting of the jest pierced themselves. Whence this unique 
Irish abhorrence of government? No doubt the English people, 
in the same circumstances as the Irish, would have endured and 
even enjoyed wholesale and legalised wrong, robbery and outrage, 
if only they were recommended to them under the name of ‘ govern- 
ment ;’ but then the English are ‘a law-abiding race,’ of a meek 
and quiet spirit, and having never themselves agitated or revolted 
against tyranny and injustice, cannot sympathise with, or even 
' understand, the senseless Irish prejudice against Penal or Coercion 
Laws. And, indeed, we have remarked that the same exemplary 
saintliness makes them hard and unsympathetic towards other 
nations in other matters. To take an instance of the moment— 
one of a hundred—at present the English press has its moral sense 
outraged by French aggression in Tonquin and in Madagascar, 
simply because the English people, never having had themselves 
todo with weaker or inferior races, have no idea of this temptation, 
and, therefore, no tolerance for such high-handed aggression and 
aggrandisement. 

We have, therefore, no hope of making our readers understand 
Eileen’s delight in the prospect of the law being outwitted in any 
way, or for anyone; and Norah herself couldn’t account for her 
special and exceeding great delight in the prospect of its being 
outwitted in Maurice’s case. This prospect seemed to give the 
girl even more pleasure than that of the wedding itself, making 
her for the first time for months look thoroughly happy. 

‘God bless you, Miss Norah!’ she cried fervently, as though 
Norah’s marriage to Maurice was a personal kindness to her. 

And when, a little later, Norah told Maurice that she had 
arranged for Eileen to accompany them to church, he, in turn, 
was as pleased to hear this as though a kindness had been done 
him personally. 

‘There’s no one I should have liked half so well,’ he said 
heartily ; ‘ I’m extremely glad you asked her, dear.’ 

‘Then I’m extremely sorry I asked her,’ Norah retorted with a 
pouting affectation of jealousy. ‘ You seem devoted to each other.’ 

‘ There’s no law against it, dearest ; a man isn’t forbidden to 
marry his deceased wife’s foster-sister.’ 

‘He should marry the right sister first.’ 

‘He had to marry the one that first asked him,’ Maurice 
answered disconsolately. He constantly recurred to Norah’s pro- 
posal to him, but recurred to it in a way that had the opposite 
of an embarrassing effect ; for he made it by his manner unmis- 
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takable that his inordinate admiration for Norah had been increased 
tenfold by the self-forgetfulness of her ‘ declaration of love.’ 

‘ Maurice, I believe there’s some secret between you and Eileen.’ 

‘A secret attachment, dearest.’ 

‘Something more serious than that,’ shaking her head. 

‘T’m glad you think anything could be more serious than that,’ 

‘And I believe it is the same thing which has been on her 
mind, and which has made her so miserable for a month past,’ 
continued Norah, putting his jest aside, and looking questioningly 
at him. 

‘Then it must be you, dearest ; for the only conversation I’ve 
had with her for a month or more past was about you.’ 

Norah, finding that she was on a completely wrong scent, gave 
up guessing Eileen’s trouble. 

But Eileen, and everyone, and everything was soon forgotten 
in the bright, brief dream of courtship, brief as it’s bright and 
because it’s bright; for the days of joy are as swift as the days of 
grief are slow. Campbell gives a grateful reason for the swiftness 
of the years of age compared with the slowness of those of youth : 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages ; 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 
e . . . ’ 

But as the careworn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


. . ' : : 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fieetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportion’d to their sweetness, 


But, to begin with, this idea of the sweetness of the days of 
childhood is the merest mirage of thé mind. We think little of 
a child’s sorrow because to us it would be little; but it is even 
more to it than our sorrows are to us, because the child abandons 
itself to it more utterly, and because it fancies it eternal. It is 
true the joys of childhood are equally intense, but they are much 
more momentary. 

Momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night 
That ere a man hath power to say, ‘ Behold !’ 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up ; 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 
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On the other hand, in after life, so far from the days of our 
sorrows being shortened providentially to moments, and those of 
our joys lengthened to years, 


Our joys scarce last the looking on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 


And truly an unprejudiced eye would see more in life to support 
the heathen idea that the gods envied us our joys, or even held 
them to be crimes: ‘O miseri! quorum gaudia crimen habent.’ 
Anyhow, to Norah, sanguine now of her mother’s forgiveness, 
ignorant of the troubles thickening round her father, and forget- 
ful of all else but the delirious joy of loving and being loved, these 
few hours of courtship went by on the wings of light. Her wed- 
ding morning seemed to come upon her with the suddenness of 
a startling surprise, and found her dazed and doubtful as in a 
dream about which we have the misgiving that it is a dream. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Uale, Wmor!’ 


SweEeErHeEART! if love obtained must slay desire, 
And quench the light and warmth of passion’s fire, 
If you are weary of the w ays of Love, 

And fain would end the many cares thereof, 

I prithee tell me so, that I may seek 

Some place to die in ere I grow too weak 

To look my last on your belovéd face ; 

Yea, tell me all! the gods may yet have grace 

And pity enough to let me quickly die 

Some brief while after we have said ‘ good-bye,’ 

A sickening utterance freighted with despair 

To all who find one face, one form too fair ; 

Nay, I have known it well for many days, 

You have grown tired of my too tender ways, 
Love’s kisses weary you, love’s eager words— 

Old as the hills, and sweet as singing-birds— 

Seem to you now but one dull monotone, 

And chafingly you strive to be alone. 

Alone, self-centred, from love’s bondage free, 

And all is gain for you in losing me— 

I know it—therefore speak not! I would fain 

Hear no word from those lips of yours again, 

Lest some harsh utterance coming forth from thence, 
Should scare my soul from every sound and sense ; 
Let me depart, remembering only this— 

That once you loved me, and that once your kiss 
Crown’d me with joy intense enough to last 
Through all my life till that brief life be past ; 

And so farewell—think you no more of me, 

Glad and content am I that this should be, 

For were I doomed to watch your passion fade 

Like golden sunflowers dying in the shade, 

T had, grown mad with grief, yand some strange thing, 
The fruit of my most bitter suffering, 

Some cruel deed of darkness and despair, 

Might have been done before you could beware 

Of me, my wrath, and what I thought my wrong ; 
But ’tis not so; I have but heard a song 

Most infinitely sweet—such songs must end 

Even as Life in Death. My more than friend! 
More than the inmost centre of my heart, 
Grant me one prayer, the last before we ‘part, 
"Tis this—forget me! never, never more 
Turn to look ‘back on what has gone before, 
Or say ‘ she lov’d me once,’ or ‘ she was fair’ 
The past is past for ever—have no care 

Or thought for me at all—no tear, no sigh 
Or small regret, for, Dearest, I shall die 
And dream of you i’ the dark beneath the grass, 
And o’er my head perchance your feet may pass 
Lulling me faster into sleep profound 

Among the fairies of the fruitful ground ; 

Love opens wide his golden prison-door, ” 

Be free, sweetheart! Remember me no more. 


? 








MARIE CORELLI, 
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BELGRAVIA 


HOLIDAY NUMBER, 18834. 


WM Comparigon, 


i, 


Your grandpapa may growl, and say 
He thinks we're a degenerate race ; 

I'd like to know who, in his day, 
Was owner of so fair a face. 


If. 


In which you'll grace our ball to-night, 
Your ancestresses round the room 
Pale and grow dim before your light. 


; 
As you stand there in that costume 
III. 


Stand so—before that Gainsborough there— 
. Her dress, her attitude, and all! 
To me, at least, you’re far more fair, 
And, somehow, much more natural. 




















Che Duck of Duke Shands. 
I. 


MY LADY’S CHAPEL. 


Ir was a quaint little village that of Felspar. It is still a quaint 
village, although Felspar is famous in its way now, and has one 
big hotel in the valley, and by the stream which falls headlong 
from the hills to a boulder-broken channel where the water fumes 
and froths and rushes by, a mass of seething silver in the sun. The 
hotel does well in the summer-time, because there are curiosities 
in Felspar, and tourists and geologists come to see them; because 
there are fine bits of English hill scenery and woodland, pine trees 
and white weird tors, and artists come to paint them ; because the 
guide-books have written up Felspar, and it is fashionable to see 
it, and fashionable folk, being sheeplike, come in droves in the 
season with odd-looking shepherds to keep an eye upon them some- 
times. But our story is of Felspar before it woke up and found 
itself famous, and of a certain humble individual who helped to 
make it famous, and who without a dream of greatness, fortunate 
fellow that he was, had greatness thrust upon him. There are 
some lucky people in the world—even of a world not lying back 
more than fifteen years from present date. 

Fifteen years ago, then, Felspar was only known to a few in 
the county in which it was hiding, and to the people who lived 
and died in the little nest of cottages clustered by the one-arched 
stone bridge crossing the babbling brook ; to the inhabitants of the 
bigger village ten miles away, and to a few folk in the nearest 
town, twenty miles off as the crow flies, the town that had a rail- 
way station all to itself and was a flourishing place, and had waters 
which cured gout and rheumatism and general bone-disarrange- 
ments, and was at all times and seasons running over with every 
variety of cripple and contortionist. 

Felspar fifteen years ago was only running over with every 
variety of beauty—which it had completely, which those living in 
it day by day did not seem to value, for they were a homespun, 
matter-of-fact lot, whose only thought was how to live, but who 
clung to the place because their fathers and grandfathers had 
clung to it before them, struggling in the summer on a-few-shil- 
lings-a-week’s wage to rear large families—and rearing them !—and 
fighting with the winter always very desperately, and dying in the 
fight now and then. 
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It was getting on for winter, when the days were cold and the 
nights set in very early in the Felspar valley, although the leaves 
had not all shaken themselves off the trees, and there were rare 
autumnal tints about for those who cared to notice them, and no- 
body did care. ‘ Leaves brownish ’ was the one verdict, and there 
was an end of it, just as in the city sometimes ‘ money’s tightish,’ 
and then there’s an end of that. 

And yet if any one noticed the beauty of the autumn in the 
valley, it was Peggy Brantwell, a pretty girl acclimatised to much 
out-of-door occupation, with her grandfather’s pigs and poultry to 
look after, and two cows to milk, and her grandfather to keep in a 
good temper, and make sure that his poor old legs took him up 
safely to bed in the early evening before ‘a sight of candle light’ 
was wasted. Peggy was a beauty in her way, or rather had been a 
beauty in her day, for she was seven-and-twenty now. She was a 
favourite with Felspar folk, who thought her grandfather was 
hard upon her, and put upon her, like an old curmudgeon as he 
was, they said, old Brantwell being as generally disliked as are 
most people who give themselves airs, and are better off than their 
neighbours. Why Peggy had grown up so amiable and lovable a 
little woman under the guardianship of Matthew Brantwell no one 
exactly could make out, and why, when it was rumoured he was 
not kind to her, and said hard things, and taunted and suspected 
her, and threatened her even with turning her out of house and 
home, she did not take him at his word, and get ‘oop and oot 0’ 
it, the Felspar community did not understand. But the Felspar 
community was not quick of comprehension; they were fully cer- 
tain Peggy could have done better for herself than remaining all 
these years her grandfather’s drudge—that Lady Glide up at the 
Hall would have been glad long ago to have had her for lady’s- 
maid, and trained her for a lady’s-maid ; they did not think it 
possible that there could be any affection for an irritable, rasping, 
ungenerous old hunks who gave nobody a good word; she might 
be waiting for her grandfather’s money—which, with his usual 
spirit of contrariness, he would be sure to leave elsewhere—but it 
was impossible to say what she was waiting for. Unless—she was 
waiting for Luke Shands, which we may say at once was exactly 
the fact of the case. 

Perhaps to put it more politely it would have been graceful to 
say Luke Shands was waiting for her—but as they were waiting 
for each other, it matters not a great deal, and looking at it either 
way is to look at it in the right light. 

Matthew Brantwell, however, did not look at.it in ‘the right 
light at all; they were waiting till he was dead, he said; he was 
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sure they were waiting till he was dead and gone, but he wasn’t a- 
going to die to oblige either of them. His father had lived till 
ninety-four, and he was only seventy-three next bean-feast, and, 
bar his cussed legs, he was as good a man as any in Felspar, and 
if they were waiting for his death and his money, never were two 
people more mistaken in their lives. As they would see. See if 
they wouldn’t, rabbit ’em for a selfish, aggravating, greedy pair! 

‘But we are not waiting for your death, grandfather,’ Peggy 
said, on the autumn day to which we have already alluded ; ‘I shall 
be only too glad if you’ll live to be as old as Methusaleh.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if I did.’ 

‘No, said Peggy, laughing. 

‘There’s been some wonderful ages in my family. I don’t see 
anything to laugh at in the idea,’ said Mr. Brantwell. 

‘Oh, you’re not an old man yet, grandfather,’ said Peggy, as 
she bustled about the room preparing the afternoon tea for her 
relative. ‘There are pleuty in Felspar older than you, and plenty 
younger who look as old already.’ 

‘Because they never took care of themselves,’ he said, ‘ but 
sotted away their time at the Quarry Inn, and sat up till nine or 
ten, night after night, like them rackety Londoners. Because— 
but ain’t you in a mortal hurry to get tea over to-night ?’ 

‘ What a question!’ said Peggy, briskly ; ‘ is it any earlier ?’ 

‘It’s a good bit earlier,’ said her observant grandfather; ‘the 
shadow across the floor was longer yesterday afternoon by fourteen 
inches afore the kettle biled.’ 

‘I didn’t notice the shadow,’ said Peggy. 

* But it was.’ 

* Indeed ? ’ 

‘Very well—it was, then. And it was later in the afternoon, 
o’ course. And you know it was later. And you had a reason for 
it’s being later yesterday, or earlier to-day, and it’s no use trying 
to trick me,’ he snapped. 

‘I am not trying to trick you, grandfather.’ 

‘Yes, you are. You had a reason.’ 

““Well—I had a reason,’ Peggy confessed. 

‘You're a-going out.’ 

* Yes—for a little while.’ 

‘To meet that Luke. You know you are.’ 

‘No, I’m not going to meet that Luke,’ replied the grand- 
daughter. ‘I’m not thinking of such a thing.’ 

‘Oh, ain’t you?’ exclaimed the irritable old man, bringing his 
broad brown hand with a formidable slap into the tea-tray, and 
causing a considerable commotion amongst the crockery in conse- 
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quence. ‘Then why can’t you be fair and straight, and say what 
you are going todo? Why can’t you tell me you want to choke 
me off with tea before I’ve got the dinner down my throat, and to 
put me into bed again afore I’m hardly got out of it, or it’s had 
time to cool? I hate such artful ways.’ 

‘Grandfather, what has disturbed you to-day ?’ 

‘TI ain’t disturbed.’ 

‘You are not very often like this.’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘Not often quite as hard as this, I think,’ said Peggy, in a 
calm, half-wondering way, which, if it had not been natural, would 
have been very aggravating. But Peggy was really surprised by 
the extra energy which her grandfather had contrived to throw into 
the conversation that afternoon. 

‘I shall be harder soon, if that’s any comfort to you,’ was the 
final remark of this amiable old gentleman; after which he went 
to bed, though the sun was still shining, and it was half an hour 
before his usual time. Indeed, the alacrity with which he had 
taken himself off would have aroused the suspicions of most folk ; 
but: Peggy was not distrustful—on the contrary, very, very trustful 
—or she would not have waited all this while for Luke Shands, 
and Luke Shands’ luck, which was generally going the wrong way 
to which he was. 

Five minutes after her grandfather had gone to bed, Peggy 
had put on her neat little straw hat, and was out of the house and 
tripping along the high road. Had she looked back, she would 
have seen the head of old Matthew craning out of the front window 
watching her. Had she waited at the bend of the road, she would 
have found old Matthew there five minutes afterwards; and had 
she hidden herself behind the great sprawling brambles, she would 
have seen Matthew bribe little Tom Crasp—a ragged youth, who 
professed to mind the sheep in Owen’s fields, and spent his time 
in flinging stones at crows—to follow her, and bring him back the 
news where she had gone. To make all the haste that he could, 
too, because he, Matthew Brantwell, did not want to be out of his 
bed much later than his usual time. 

But Peggy, unmindful of all this treachery, had gone on her 
way with grave composure, steadily and swiftly. She had turned 
from the high road, or the apology that there was for a high road 
in so break-neck a part of the country as Felspar, and gone down 
into the valley, deep down into the lower path by the side of the 
stream, where the trees arched overhead, and the way was thickly 
hidden now by rustling dead leaves. 

Presently she crossed a little plank across the stream, and 
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went up from the valley by degrees, making for the higher ground 
by a steep ascent through trees and bushes, which hid the way 
from those below. Here a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet 

from the valley’s level, and a quarter of the way to the summit of 

the green-crested tor, she paused at a strange fissure in the rock, 

which she could now touch with her hands, and looked around at 

the fair English landscape lying beneath her steeped in autumn 

tints. 

It had been a sharp ascent, and she might have paused to get 
her breath, only she was light of foot, and not half as ‘ blown’ as 
Tom Crasp, who, lying on his stomach amongst the bracken, was 
panting like a puppy-dog. 

Peggy Brantwell was waiting for something, it was evident. 
She crossed her hands, and sat down on a boulder that had slipped 
in times remote from the summit, and was covered now with 
lichens and mosses, and here she waited patiently, looking along 
the valley, a pretty figure that any artist would have loved to 
sketch. There was just a little expression of anxiety on her face 
even, as she gazed towards the sun dipping slowly behind a cloud 
bank of purple and gold—a sun which she watched sink at last 
with all the devout expression of a fire-worshipper. Then, as the 
edge of the disc disappeared, she turned round, darted into the cleft 
of the rock, and was gone. 

The cleft widened after a few steps over some rough loose 
shingle, and here, well out of the draught, Peggy lighted a candle 
which she had brought with her, and went on groping her way 
steadily forward into the heart of those grand old cliffs which have 
been the wonder of geologists of late years, but which nobody 
thought a great deal about in Peggy’s time. 

Peggy’s best time, that is—for Peggy lives and flourishes still, 
and has grown very stout and buxom, and laughs when she tells 
this story, as she has told it to the present writer—with all the 
fears and troubles in the background of some fifteen dusty years, 

and with the sunshine, as she says, ‘ round about her everywhere.’ 
And yet it was Peggy’s best time, for her good looks, and 
health and strength of youth, and the faith and courage of love, 
and in the belief even in old country superstitions, which she clung 
to with the rest of the good folk in Felspar, who believed in ‘all 
the wonders,’ just as unsophisticated Peggy did. 

But Peggy was showing her belief by acts, having great faith, 
poor little dreamer that she was. And the proof was in this des- 
perate expedition, and in the sudden dropping down on her knees 
in a ragged, jagged part of the cavern which had widened out into 
some semblance of a rough-hewn room, and in planting her candle 
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on an anvil-shaped rock that stood in the centre, uncommonly 
handy for catching unawares the kneecaps of rash explorers. And 
had any one been listening, which there was not—for Tom Crasp 
would not have followed her into ‘My Lady’s Chapel’ for the 
wealth of Felspar, and was even lurking outside with his hair on 
end—he would have heard this extraordinary appeal to the hidden 
genius of the place, supposed to be propitiatory to all intercessions 
if uttered five minutes after sundown, neither more nor less, be- 
cause her ladyship loved punctuality, objected to be kept waiting, 
and, it was possible, had important business elsewhere :— 

‘Lady of the Grey Tor Chapel (this repeated three times), 
listen to me, Peggy Brantwell, speaking with all her heart, as 
all must speak who enter here, please bring luck to my dear 
Luke, change his bad luck into good, and help us all you can. 
No one has seen me come in, no one shall see me come out. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven (which being exactly the number 
of letters in Felspar, was supposed to be the principal part of the 
ceremony). A, b, c, d (to the end of the alphabet). High, low, 
Jack, game. Amen.’ Here our superstitious heroine blew out 
her candle, deposited it as a votive offering to the gods on the 
extempore altar, and groped her way cautiously and timidly 
through the fissure to the daylight, which shone at last ahead of 
her, and which she was so long in discovering that she began to 
fear she had taken a wrong turning, and was coming out at the 
other end of the world. 

There was only twilight left, in fact, when she emerged from 
My Lady’s Chapel, and it had not pierced very far into the shadows 
It would be pitch dark night before she got home to her grand- 
father, she was afraid. Never mind, she had succeeded in her 
mission, and perhaps luck would turn now. At all events, she 
had done her best to make it turn, and no one could blame her 
afterwards. And no one had seen her come out, and—Yah! 

Peggy gave vent to a very substantial, unromantic, and high- 
pitched yell, for exactly in front of her, and evidently highly 
amused by her exit from the cave—‘ grinning like a goose’ she 
called it afterwards, and in her hot indignation—was Luke Shands, 


II. 
‘THE QUARRELLING OF LOVERS IS,’ ETC, ETC. 


Luxe SHANDs was a very fine specimen of Felspar manhood, and 
manhood ran there to six feet one, as a rule. Luke had run over. 
He was six feet two, with a chest like a bull’s, and hands like 
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sledge-hammers. Why a man with such latent force in him 
should have been for twenty-five years of his life such an unlucky 
fellow—a sober, hard-working young herdsman as he was, too—is 
not to be accounted for any more than why he should beso particu- 
larly good-tempered over it. He was always laughing, even at 
his own bad luck; he would have his jest, and be none the worse 
for it. That he had never been able to save money enough to 
marry Peggy Brantwell was the only thing he had not roared with 
laughter at; but there were odd little points of humour about that 
even which made him smile, if with a little effort at times, like a 
twinge in the wrong place. And there he was laughing at Peggy’s 
surprise and fright and discomfiture, as at a huge joke which 
really was worth a little extra hilarity that evening. 

‘Did you see me come out?’ she asked quickly. 

‘ Yes, of course I did.’ 

‘Then it’s all spoiled, and I’ve had my trouble for nothing; 
and you ought to be ashamed of yourself for following me about 
in this way,’ cried Peggy. ‘I-—-I shall never forgive you, Luke,’ 
she added, whimpering, ‘ never.’ 

‘I’m sorry I’ve put you out, lass,’ said Luke, becoming suddenly 
grave, ‘and, of course, I didn’t mean it—but what have you been 
a-saying of to the lady? Now come—a clean breast of it. Won't 
you ?’ 

‘How did you know I was up here ?’ 

‘Cock-eyed Dobson,’ he explained, as they proceeded down the 
winding path together, ‘told me he’d se2n you go by, and I 
thought you had gone to Mother Twitter’s, who’s down with flemsy, 
and wheezes awful. And then I caught sightof Tom Crasp, sneak- 
ing and dodging about the bushes, and I followed him. And I 
scared him a bit,’ said Luke, with a sudden and prodigious roar of 
laughter, which scared Peggy in her turn, and made her slipa 
step or two; ‘and he went home ina hurry. Hadn’t you better 
take hold of my hand ?’ 

‘T don’t want your hand.’ 

*‘You’re not as sure-footed as usual, lass. Jt was Tom,’ he 
continued, ‘ who told me you’d gone up to yon chapel.’ 

‘Tom’s a sneak. I’ll never give him a halfpenny again.’ 

‘He’s not worth it.’ 

‘And I'll never forgive you,’ she added, ‘spying and prying 
after me like this, just as if—just as if—you thought I was—I was 
not to be trusted -by myself, for a moment. It’s not fair. It’s not 
like you.’ 

‘No; it’s not like me,’ asserted Luke, ‘and it’s not like you, 
lass, to come a-clambering up here, and saying in the cave all 
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sorts of gibberish that a pack of silly women have been a-talking 
toyouabout. Mother Twitters for one, I’llbe bound. I know her.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Peggy, startled by Luke’s proximity to the 
truth, and taking refuge in a phrase that committed her to nothing, 
and at the same time asserted that spirit of independence which 
he had aroused. 

‘It’s not as if you haven’t been sensibly brought up,’ said 
Luke gravely, ‘or were one of those wenches in the village. 
It’s just the sort o’ thing I can’t abide in man or woman, Peggy ; 
hardly in a child. I can’t abide it.’ 

‘Then don’t abide it,’ said Peggy pertly; ‘that doesn’t matter 
to anybody, I suppose.’ 

‘I should hope it would matter to you,’ he said tenderly, now, 
‘and if it don’t matter what I say or think, why, you're not my 
Peggy, but some other lass who’s come out of My Lady’s Chapel | 
instead of yourself.’ 

‘You shouldn’t make me angry.’ 

‘You shouldn’t have gone up there all alone, Peg,’ he said 
reproachfully ; ‘there’s some rough fellows at the quarries about, 
and it’s lateand dark. And you might have fallen, and it’s a steep 
way down too. Catch hold of my hand—do.’ 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Shands.’ 

Luke Shands looked gravely at her, and then said :— 

‘I shouldn’t have thought it of Peggy Brantwell, if anybody 
had told me but herself, that she could go off in a tiff and temper 
because the man who likes her was afraid she might come to harm. 
I couldn’t have believed it.’ 

‘It isn’t as—as if , 

And then Peggy, meeting a sob on its way upwards, made a 
gurgling noise, and swallowed it to disguise her emotion. 

‘And blest if I believe it even now,’ he added. 

‘I—I didn’t want to be seen.’ 

‘ Just as my luck has turned, too—just as a little streak of good 
luck seemed coming to you and me—that you should go on like 
this,’ he said. 

‘What!’ 

‘And snap me just like that old grandfather of yours. I wish,’ 
he cried a little crossly himself, ‘that I may never be lucky again, 
if this is to be the end of it.’ 

‘Oh! you wicked F 

And then Peggy burst into tears, and frightened Luke, who 
drew her more closely to his side, and soothed and caressed her, 
and was very nearly crying too. Thus the storm ended, and the 
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sheet lightning flickered away, and before the lovers had reached 
the village they were laughing and talking together, and the best 
of friends. 

‘And what is the good luck, Luke ?’ she asked, as he did not 
speak of it again, indeed—such is the aggravating habit of the male 
sex in general—seemed to carefully avoid a subject upon which he 
knew she would be anxious. ‘Why don’t you tell me?’ 

‘Well—Uncle Ribton ’s dead.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Peggy, ‘how dreadful! And you call that luck?’ 

‘Well—Uncle Ribton never saw any of us for years—he wasn’t 
unlike your grandfather, I’ve heard, not but what he’s very 
pleasant at times if he likes. I’ve no cause to fret much be- 
cause Uncle Ribton ’s dead. I don’t even remember what he was 
like when he was living, you see.’ 

‘That makes a difference,’ said Peggy, thoughtfully. 

‘ And as he has no relations so near as I am, the lawyer wrote 
to me to-night to say I’ve come in for his pigs.’ 

‘ His what ?’ 

‘His pigs. He was a pig-dealer in Neltescombe. Haven't 
you heard me say so?’ 

‘Did you get that letter by this afternoon’s post ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Just at sundown? That was when I was praying for good 
luck to you, Luke.’ 

‘Were you, though? Well, that’s a little strange, ain’t it,’ said 
Luke, ‘and for me too. Bless you, Peggy, let me kiss you for 
that before we go any further.’ 

That little ceremony having been gone through satisfactorily, 
Peggy said :— 

‘It doesn’t seem to matter any one seeing me go in or out of 
the “ Chapel ”—I’m so glad.’ 

‘Perhaps something ‘ll happen to spoil it,’ said Luke, with 
another long laugh, ‘as it has not been done according 
to Mother Twitters—it was Mother Twitters that put all that 
nonsense into your head, wasn’t it, now ?’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Twitters did mention it,’ Peggy confessed. 

‘Your grandfather said long ago she was a witch, and ought 
to be drowned.’ 

‘Poor thing! And how many pigs are there, Luke?’ asked 
Peggy, returning to the main subject; for upon those pigs hung 
the destiny of this young couple. 

‘ Five ; and one of ’em’s blind,’ replied Luke. 
‘ Oh, good gracious, all this fuss about five pigs !’ 
‘It’s a stroke of luck,’ said Luke Shands again. 
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III, 


A SUNDAY BARGAIN. 


Luxe lived all alone in a tumble-down one-roomed shanty, 
close to the hills of Felspar. Hewas worse housed than even 
Felspar folk were housed as a rule. The Irish mud huts were 
roomy and capacious in comparison with many of the domiciles 
where the villagers of this remote district drew the breath of life. 

It was a cottage perched by itself some ten feet below the 
level of the narrow path in front of it, so that a spiteful person 
passing by could have easily kicked the roof off, and it possessed a 
back garden of some twenty feet in length, ending abruptly with 
the white, blank hill-side, a colossal wall of four hundred feet 
which towered above it and shut out air and light. In the distance, 
from the valley, and the lower ground, Luke Shands’ cottage 
seemed growing out of the jagged limestone like a wen, but there 
was room in the garden behind for the pigs, if those animals would 
not object to a little overcrowding. 

And Luke had brought his pigs home, and Matthew Brantwell, 
a shrewd business man in his old age, toddled over to see them, 
and to see too what could be done. Whether Luke could not be 
‘done’ might be added, even without reflecting too severely on the 
character of Matthew, who was certainly an unreasonable and cove- 
tous old gentleman. Everybody knew that—even Luke, who 
thought the best of most people, Mrs. Twitters excepted, had his 
suspicions of it, though he made a great deal of allowance for the 
eccentricities of Peggy’s grandfather. 

For Peggy’s sake, and at Peggy’s wish even, Luke was always 
extra civil to Matthew Brantwell, a civility which was not often 
reciprocated, Matthew’s temper being a bad one. For Peggy’s 
sake even he was living in this cottage, as a tenant of Mr. Brant- 
well’s, at four pounds per annum, a sum of money for which Luke 
might have secured quite acomfortable room at cock-eyed Dobson’s, 
and without the bother of housekeeping. But Matthew had per- 
suaded Luke two years ago to take the establishment after his 
mother’s decease, and Luke had thought it as well to please” the 
old gentleman, not caring much where he lived until he settled 
down for good with Peggy. It was only to sleep in; all day he 
was in the valley, or on the hills with the sheep, and in the early 
evening he was courting Peggy— Sunday’excepted,’ when he and 
she walked seven miles to church in the afternoon, with three or 
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four other devout inhabitants of Felspar, the rest of them stopping 
at home from year’s end to year’s end. 

It was on Sunday morning that Matthew called on Luke, who 
was shaving by a bit of glass hung up in the front window, which 
Matthew banged at with his walking stick and cracked. 

‘T’ve come to see the pigs,’ said Matthew, who was an au- 
thority on pigs. ‘Peggy tells me you've had quite a bit of a 
legacy.’ 

‘Yes, Master Matthew, I call it luck myself.’ 

‘Your Uncle Ribton and I have done many a stroke of busi- 
ness together, Luke,’ said the old man; ‘and if he had lived 
twenty-four hours longer I should have had those pigs, and 
there’d been a matter of—well, ten pounds, very likely, in his 
stocking instead.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Luke, as he put away his shaving tackle, ‘I’ve 
heard they’re worth a lot more than ten pounds. But I ain’t a 
judge of pigs.’ 

‘They’re very ugly.’ 

‘They're uncommon ugly,’ asserted Luke, ‘ but they’re very 
healthy.’ 

‘They'll eat you out of house and home.’ 

‘Yes—they do eat,’ said Luke with a sigh, ‘ but there’s a 
chance of getting their own living down the valley. I let them 
out every day.’ 

* You'll lose ’em.’ 

‘Oh, they know their way back to supper,’ said Luke, with one 
of his laughs,‘ trust them. But they’re so aggravating, I wish they 
wouldn’t come back sometimes.’ 

‘ Why don’t you sell’em, then? You're not able to keep ’em in 
ease and comfort as a pig should be kept any more than you have 
ever been able to keep yourself—though I say it as shouldn’t 
p raps—in ease and comfort. But I’m a plain-speaking man.’ 

* You are, sir.’ 

‘Why don’t you sell the pigs, then ?’ 

‘ Bless your heart, I’m going,’ said Luke. 

‘Eh—what? What’s that, you say ?’ 

‘I’m going to sell them, and bank the money kefore the winter 
comes on. At least, I’m going to sell four of ’em.’ 

‘ Well—vwell then, what do you want for the four?’ asked Mat- 
thew. That’s what I’ve comeall this beastly way for—and my legs 
so bad too—to ask if I should take ’em off your hands. The five, 
I mean—I want the lot. What’s the use of keeping one pig ?’ 

‘I shall stick to the blind one,’ said Luke, very firmly. 
© Why ?’ 
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‘Well, my old mother was blind the last two years of her life, 
and the pig reminds me of her very much.’ 

Matthew Brantwell sneered at this touch of sentiment, but he 
said no more about the blind pig just then. 

‘ Let’s look at them,’ he said, shortly. 

They passed into the little space behind the house, where were 
the five animals, all with their noses turned towards the gate which 
shut them out of the valley. Luke was right—they were uncom- 
monly ugly. A misshapen, rhinoceros kind of pig, four of them 
red-eyed as though they had been crying, and the fifth with his 
eyes bunged up for ever. 

The sight of them excited the cupidity of Matthew Brantwell. 

‘T’ll give you twenty pounds for the lot. Say it’s a bargain, 
and don’t be a fool, Luke,’ he said. 

‘I can’t drive a bargain on a Sunday, Master Brantwell,’ 
answered Luke: ‘not that I’m a religious man, hard and fast as I 
ought to be—but I promised Peggy I never would again.’ 

‘ Peggy’s always got some nonsense in her head and a-interfering 
about something.’ 

‘Peggy ’s always right, only she’s a bit superstitious. N othing 
ever came right that was done on a Sunday, I’ve heard her say 
over and over again, bless her.’ 

‘Never mind about Peggy. We're talking about pigs, 
ain’t we?’ 

‘I’d rather not talk about them any more till Chipstoke 
comes to see them.’ 

‘ Chipstoke—what, from Roundell Pikes?’ exclaimed Matthew. 

‘ That’s the man.’ 

‘What do you want to see him for?’ 

‘I don’t know that I want to see him,’ replied Luke. ‘He 
sent me word last night he wanted to see me. That’s all. 
Except that he said, “ Don’t part with the pigs, till I’ve made you 
a good bid.”’ 

‘Selfish beast,’ said Matthew, ‘that’s like him—I know him 
of old—and then he'll offer you less than Ihave. See if he doesn’t. 
He'll want them for a mere song, and then you'll be sorry you 
didn’t let me have them.’ 

‘I don’t say I won’t sell them to you. You're Peggy’s 
grandfather.’ 

‘To be sure I am—Peggy’s grandfather, exactly so.’ 

‘And you shall have them for what he offers me—there.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Matthew Brantwell seemed checkmated fora moment. What 
might not Chipstoke offer if ‘ dead-set ’ on these pigs, and knowing 
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what pigs they were? And what might not Chipstoke make of 
them being an expert in pigs—a specialist—a pig-collector ? 

‘Luke, if you don’t let me have these pigs now, I'll forbid you 
ever coming to my house again,’ he spluttered forth. ‘Ill move 
out of Felspar, and take Peggy with me. I'll go and live in 
London ; I'll be shut of you altogether.’ 

‘Good Lor’ !’ exclaimed Luke in horror. 

‘I hate Chipstoke—and he musn’t stand afore me.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Luke. ‘I never said he should.’ 

‘Look here, Luke Shands. I tell you what Plldo. Ill give 
you this cottage—this freehold property—forthem. There you’re 
rent-free for life—needn’t worry about rent any more—can save up 
and build another little room here presently, so that when you 
marry Peggy’ 

‘ When—I marry Peggy!’ cried Luke, ‘ yes, yes, go on.’ 

‘Well, it will come to that some day, I dare say,’ said the 
old man. ‘At all events, when you marry somebody, you can take 
her to a good roomy place as this would be, and say here’s our 
home-—rent-free—now and for ever. And you may keep the 
blind pig—there.’ 

‘Done!’ cried Luke. 

‘Done!’ echoed Mr. Brantwell. 

The two men shook hands and clenched the contract. 

‘ We'd better not say anything about this to Peggy till it’s all 
settled,’ said Luke, after a little reflection; ‘as it 7s a Sunday 
bargain, after all.’ 

‘Certainly not. Not a word to Peggy.’ 

‘ Shall I give you a bit of writing about it ?’ 

‘Yes; and date it Saturday, Luke. It looks so much better, 
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too. 

It is astonishing how quickly that bargain was concluded, and 
how the freehold of Luke’s cottage was made over to Luke by a 
lawyer who came from Neltescombe on purpose, and how Luke 
became his own landlord, and felt very proud of the new position 
he had secured. But when he met Peggy the day after the four 
pigs had gone home, leaving their blind companion in Mr. Shand’s 
possession, a little light—even a strong, lurid light—was thrown 
upon the whole transaction. 

‘Luke, do you know what you have done?’ she cried, with 
tears in her pretty blue eyes, ‘and done without telling me any- 
thing about it, of course?’ 

‘Done? Yes; got a house of my own over my head, at last.’ 
‘You great big silly, what’s the good of such a place as this? 
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You might have bought it for less than fifty pounds at any time, 
and you've let him have four pigs.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘And they’re exhibition pigs—prize things, and worth forty 
pounds apiece. And grandfather has sold them already, and is 
laughing at you.’ 

‘Your grandfather is a sharp old man, and I’m a dull young 
ass,’ said Luke, looking very grave. 

And that was all he had to say at Matthew Brantwell’s 
‘ besting ’ him. 

‘I knew something would happen to you for watching me at 
“¢ My Lady’s Chapel,”’ said Peggy. ‘I knew what it would come 
to. I wonder where it will end now.’ 

‘I wonder what that blind one’s worth,’ said Luke. 


IV. 
THE LUCK TURNS IN GOOD EARNEST, 


Tue blind pig was not worth much—-indeed, was not of the 
same ‘strain,’ and was not even fit for pork when the winter set 
in in real earnest, and the animal caught cold, and went blunder- 
ing about the back yard coughing like an old man, or leaning 
against the rock at the end of the garden, too weak to get round 
the premises without taking a good rest by the way. The pig 
suffered very much from cold, and Luke, being a good-tempered 
and feeling fellow, took the animal indoors for one night on the 
Hibernian system, when it had a shivering fit that nearly brought 
the house down, and screamed so loudly to get out again that 
Felspar thought there was murder doing somewhere in the valley, 
and ran for the one policeman of the place—who’d gone ten 
miles over the hills to a supper-party, and could not be brought 
back to duty under six good hours. 

‘That pig’s going to die, Peggy,’ said Luke, when he saw her 
again. ‘Did youask your grandfather whether he’d makea bid for 
him ?’ 

‘Yes, and he said he wouldn’t have it at any price.’ 

‘He’s very ill,’ he said. ‘Do you know what I’m going to do?’ 

‘No,’ said Peggy, a little alarmed, for Luke was not particularly 
wise when the impulse seized him. 

‘I’ve got some dynamite charges from the quarry, and I’m 
going to blow him a sty out of the rock—a good big hole, where 
he can get in out of the snow and the wind, poor beggar.’ 

‘Oh, you must not do that.’ 
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‘Why not? It’s my rock. It’s part of the freehold,’ he said, 
with a laugh not quite so hearty as usual. 

‘ Yes, it’s your rock, but you'll blow the freehold down, Luke.’ 

‘Ah! I had forgotten that.’ 

‘The house was condemned months and months ago, only 
grandfather kept it to himself. And the surveyor says it'll have 
to be rebuilt, or he won’t answer for the consequences, That’s 
why grandfather wanted to sell it in a hurry.’ 

‘Yes; I know. I’ve had notice instead of your grandfather,’ 
said Luke ruefully. ‘ Your statement’s quite correct, lass.’ 

‘ And what’s to be done?’ 

‘I don’t quite see. Ishall have to chuck up the freehold, I 
expect.’ 

But the next day the blind pig was so very ill, and the mist 
came swooping in such bitter gusts down the valley, that Luke 
Shands resolved to carry out his original intention. 

‘It will bring the house down, too, I dare say—and I don’t care 
if it does,’ he added, ‘the darned old lucifer-box that it is. Yes, 
Pll chance it.’ 

So Luke Shands, in a desperate kind of mood, full of anger 
against his house, and of sympathy for his pig, laid his plans and 
his dynamite, and went to work in a business kind of way, having 
done good service in the quarries at times, off and on, for a change. 
Here he lighted his fuse, and retired a little way down the valley, 
leading his quadruped at the end of a string, and there waited the 
result with grave composure. But Luke’s luck kept pace with 
him. The report came, and the crash of cliff wall followed, and 
the pig died of fright there and then—turned over on his side 
and gave up the ghost forthwith. 

‘ That’s a settler,’ said Luke ; then he marched back, and found 
his house standing, with only the roof blown a trifle askew, and look- 
ing as if it had got a cocked hat on. And the hole he had blown 
into the cliff was black and cavernous, and seemingly without end 
—and what was the most remarkable part of the whole occurrence, 
it had all gone inwards, as though the charge had shattered a thin 
crust of limestone, and driven a way into the heart of the hills, 

‘ Bless and save us, this is a queer start,’ said Luke Shands, 

It was a queerer start than Luke imagined, than Felspar had 
imagined, than scientific folk had imagined, until they came 
down presently in twos and threes, and accounted for it clearly 
and graphically, and said it was just what might have been ex- 
pected. Luke had not expected anything, and it was not till 
he had lighted a candle and passed into the hole that he discovered 
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he had blown a passage into a cavern, long and tortuous and 
seemingly winding its way now up and now down to anextent that, on 
the spur of the moment, he thought he would pursue no farther. 

‘Why, here’s a lady’s chapel all to myself in my back garden,’ 
he said, with one of his hearty roars, and then he was startled by 
the rays of his candle-light falling on what looked like a lace 
curtain with tints and traceries from roof to floor. 

‘That’s very queer,’ said Luke. 

But the first scientist who came to see this—and he was 
handy on the spot, and had been foraging about Felspar with a 
hammer for the last week—said :— 

‘That’s one of the grandest stalactites I have ever seen in my 
life.’ 

And the cavern was full of stalactites and stalagmites of all 
shapes, sizes, and colours, when one came to explore it carefully. 

‘You'll exhibit this,’ said one of the wise men. ‘Have the 
gas laid on, and charge so much a head.’ 

‘Can’t afford it,’ said Luke. 

‘Oh, but you'll have plenty of people here presently. I shall 
write an account in the “ Universal Geological Chronicle.” Is this 
your own property ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘You're a lucky fellow. Do you know the man who owns the 
cavern in the Crockaway Hills?’ 

‘I’ve heard of him.’ 

‘He’s worth twenty thousand pounds.’ 

Luke sat down on his garden palings and felt as if he should 
faint away on the spot. 

‘You don’t say so!’ he said. 

‘ But I do.’ 

‘You'll excuse me, sir, but I must run and tell Peggy.’ 

And away Luke started, down the valley at a pace that might 
be set down as headlong, and Professor Treguffin seized the oppor- 
tunity to chop off one small stalagmite that he was sure would 
not be missed, and which would add considerably to the character 
and tone of his own private collection. 

There is not much more to be told. Shands’ cavern was soon 
famous in the Felspar district, had its place in guide-books, became 
a feature of interest in the locality, and was lighted up by gas pre- 
sently, having a little gasometer all to itself, on the site where 
the blind pig died. And all at Luke Shands’ expense, when Luke 
began to get a rich man, and that with some degree of rapidity. 
The last Easter Monday before Matthew Brantwell died, three 
thousand excursionists came to Felspar valley from the new station 
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a mile and a half away, and most of them paid a shilling apiece 
admittance without a murmur. After that Matthew Brantwell 
died of jaundice, and was buried with his forefathers. 

Luke and his wife—need I say, Luke’s wife was Peggy Brant- 
well, whose grandfather had cut her off with a shilling ?—and the 
ehildren are living in a brand-new stone house at the head of the 
valley where the Felspar hotel is now. 

It was in this strange fashion—and true fashion—that Luke 
Shands’ luck turned, and in her heart of hearts Peggy still puts it 
down to her little prayers in My Lady’s Chapel that autumn evening 
when the spell seemed broken by her lover’s untimely interference. 
But Luke will not have this ; and Mrs. Twitters—who is still living, 
we rejoice to say—thinks that a man who could have had such luck 
as he had, and not be grateful to it, and own how it came round to 
him, is little better than a born heathen, and doesn’t deserve to 
prosper. 

F. 


W. ROBINSON. 














Hugh Portledotwn’s ieturn from RMormandy. 


HvuaH Portiepown had had a delightful six weeks of it, begin- 
ning at gay Dieppe, and ending at noisy Cherbourg. He had 
bathed from the surf-beaten Plage, and danced with unknown 
sirens at the lively établissement. He had looked up at the 
beautiful lantern of St. Quen, and down from the tall towers of the 
Abbaye aux Hommes. He had seen the Bayeux tapestry duly 
unrolled, and had crossed the causeway to the castled precipices 
of the Mont St. Michel. He had lost his heart half a dozen times 
over to Parisian belles or Norman country girls overnight, re- 
covering it again with remarkable precision at the first breakfast 
the very next morning. And now at last it was all well over, and 
the time had come when he must go back to smoky Bristol and 
the dull drudgery of the western circuit. ‘I’ve half a mind to 
throw the thing up altogether,’ Hugh said to himself pettishly, ‘ and 
come abroad for good to live as well as I can upon my little bit of 
private income.’ (Four hundred a year is not so bad, after all, for 
a young man to live upon.) 

It was in the salle-A-manger of the Hotel des Deux Mondes at 
bustling Cherbourg that Hugh Portledown came (momentarily) to 
this heroic resolution. The next minute he had forgotten all 
about it, and was lustily calling the clean-shaven garcon to produce 
the note. That document duly arrived in five minutes, a goodly 
roll of paper indeed, and it must be acknowledged that even Hugh 
Portledown, who was a cheery, happy-go-lucky fellow of the jolliest 
sort, did look just a trifle surprised when he glanced at the total 
duly inscribed in very French figures at the bottom of the long 
column. 

‘Seventy-five francs,’ he said to himself, a little aghast. 
‘Seventy-five francs for three days’ entertainment for a single man 
(thank goodness I haven’t married one of these pretty Norman 
girls !!—why, upon my soul I don’t believe I shall have enough 
money left to pay my way back to Bristol. Let me see. Seventy- 
five is three pounds: one, two, three, four—seventeen, six. Four, 
seventeen, six. Through ticket to Bristol as per advertisement one 
pound sixteen; necessary gratuity to that ruffian, Alphonse, one 
franc twenty-five ; leaves me exactly sixpence to pay all incidental 
expenses on my return journey. Well, it’s a blessed thing I can 
manage to do that much. Confoundedly awkward it would have 
been if I’d run short altogether. Great mistake in going a trip 
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away from home not to take ten pounds in your pocket beyond 
the furthest possible estimate of your total expenditure. I vow 
I'll never do it again: and yet, it’s a curious fact in the history of 
humanity that one always does vow one won’t repeat these un- 
pleasant experiences, only to repeat them forthwith, like a block- 
head, on the earliest feasible opportunity. Who defined man, I 
wonder, as a two-legged rational animal? ‘Two-legged, if you 
will (except at Chelsea) Hospital); but as to rational, why, the 
thing’s absurd. Otherwise, how could I have come to leave myself 
with only sixpence to pay all my sundry expenses on the way back 
to that detestable Bristol?” 

He counted out the seventy-five francs ruefully, paid the 
smiling Alphonse his one, twenty-five, and sallied forth, travelling- 
bag in hand, out into the delicious summer evening, and down to 
the office of the steamboats which at that time used to run nightly 
between Cherbourg and Poole in Dorsetshire. ‘I shan’t be able to 
afford a berth,’ he said to himself, gruesomely ; ‘ but any way, it’s 
a splendid night—-full moon and sea like a mill pond—and after 
all, one might do worse than spend a July evening looking over 
into the reflection of the stars on that beautiful water. Here 
goes, then; first cabin and third-class through to Bristol, one 
pound, sixteen. Thank goodness, I needn’t go second cabin. J’m 
not particular, but I draw a line at second-class on board a steamer. 
The sea’s bad enough in any case, and doesn’t require to be made 
worse by the combined smell of an oily engine and bad tobacco.’ 

Hugh paid his fare boldly, with the air of a man who has 
several pounds in reserve in case he wants them, and walked aboard 
at once to secure himself a comfortable corner before the arrival 
of the train from Caen and Paris. ‘If Ive got tosit upall night,’ 
he thought, ‘I may as well do it as conveniently as possible.’ So 
he chose a nice corner on deck, with a padded seat, and laid his 
bag there to keep the place for him while he paced up and down 
and took a bird’s-eye view of the situation. 

There was hardly anybody on board as yet, for most of the 
passengers came by the Paris train; but one young lady, a pretty 
French girl with a smiling round face, was standing by the side 
of the paddle-box, watching the hurry and scurry on shore, where 
a crowd of douaniers, sailors, and fishermen were fighting out that 
inevitable battle which rages ceaselessly night and day at all French 
seaports. She held a bundle of rugs in her hand, and on the loose 
parchment label that hung pensile from the end Hugh could 
distinctly read, in a large, round, French schoolgirl sort of hand, 
the neat inscription, ‘ Mlle. Eulalie Leruth, chez Miss Spurter, 
The Séminary for Young Ladeis, Weston-super-Mare.’ 
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Hugh felt a slight pang of remorse as he read that tell-tale 
little address, and thought to himself of the sort of reception 
Mademoiselle Eulalie Leruth (what a charming name!) was 
likely to obtain at the hands of his ingenuous young’ country- 
women. Poor little thing, it was quite clear that she was going 
to be a French governess in England, and that this was her first 
venture beyond the stormy channel. (The sea was actually at 
that moment like a sheet of glass; but in a compassionate frame 
of mind one always makes the worst, mentally, of all barriers of 
separation which divide the poor exile from his or her beloved 
fatherland.) She was so pretty and nervous and shrinking too: 
when Hugh’s eyes happened to meet hers, she blushed a bright 
red immediately, with the naive instinctive modesty of a bien- 
élevée French young lady. Hugh was a chivalrous, tender-hearted 
sort of fellow, and he blushed in return (though not visibly to the 
naked eye) to think of the way that delicate, dainty, round-faced 
little Norman girl would be harried and worried half out of her 
life by his rough young fellow-citizenesses. How the young 
ladies of Weston and the neighbourhood (daughters of gentlemen 
only, as Miss Spurter’s advertisement duly announced in the 
Gazette and Cowrier} would wear the very heart out of the poor 
small Frenchwoman! How they would laugh at her pretty 
broken attempts to fit her southern tongue to our harsh Teutonic 
pronunciation ; how they would grumble and murmur audibly to 
one another about the disagreeable ways of that horrid nasty 
maddemazell. Looking with a prophetic eye into the immediate 
future, Hugh Portledown felt so thoroughly sorry for the poor 
little thing that he was half inclined, then and there, to go up to 
her and say in a fatherly fashion (young men of twenty-seven are 
always so fatherly to girls of eighteen), ‘ My dear lady,’ or rather, 
‘ Madame, allow me to beg of you not to submit yourself to the 
treatment you are sure to experience from the untutored young 
savages of the Somersetshire marshes.’ However, his courage 
failed him on this count, and he contented himself with exercising 
a fatherly supervision over Mademoiselle Eulalie from afar. 

Presently his unsuspecting protégée, seeing Hugh’s eyes bent 
closely upon her beyond what was convenable, stepped to the top 
of the companion-ladder, and began an ineffectual attempt at 
conversation with the fat stewardess. The stewardess, of course, 
having only been engaged for twenty-two years in visiting French 
ports, couldn’t speak a single word of their outlandish furren lingo; 
and Mademoiselle Eulalie was on the point of giving up the 
endeavour in despair, when Hugh, raising his hat with a courtesy 
that was more than English (Eulalie thought), intervened to act 
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as interpreter. ‘ Mademoiselle will pardon me,’ he said, advancing 
towards her politely, ‘but she is unable to make herself under- 
stood to my compatriot, I fear. My compatriots generally, one 
must confess, Mademoiselle, do not speak foreign languages with 
ease or fluency. Mademoiselle, on her part, does not speak 
English, it seems to me; will she permit me to explain to the 
stewardess what it is that she required ?’ 

Mademoiselle Leruth blushed still more violently. Had not 
that dear grandpapa solemnly adjured her that very morning, when 
he consigned her trembling to the diligence from Gruchy-les-Gréville 
for Cherbourg, that on no account was she to hold communications 
with any monsieur whatsoever, and least of all with a monsieur 
anglais, until she had reached in safety the hospitable roof of 
Mees Spoortare, Westonne superre Mare ?—‘ for those English, 
look you, Eulalie, are the most terrible dragons that one can imagine.’ 
And now, at the exact outset of her journey, had not one of these 
aggressive and dangerous beings positively attacked her under 
the guise of a polite inquiry? Mlle. Leruth blushed a third 
time merely to think of it. And yet, though his accent was, she 
acknowledged, just a trifle hard and Britannic, this terrible Briton 
certainly spoke her beautiful language with ease and readiness. 
He seemed anxious to assist her. Could that dear grandpapa be 
wrong after all? Was it absolutely certain that every monsieur 
anglais was a complete ogre, or might it be possible that some 
few among them were really polite and attentive? In any case, 
Mlle. Eulalie couldn’t well turn away without even thanking 
him; so she said timidly, with a little curtsey, ‘I thank you, 
monsieur, but it was really no matter. I merely addressed my- 
self to the stewardess by way of society and conversation. I need 
not trouble you to interpret for me.’ 

Hugh saw from her manner that she meant these words as a 
dismissal, and he accepted them as such; so he merely raised his 
hat again (‘exactly like a Frenchman,’ thought Eulalie) and 
retired aft, just saying as he did so, ‘If mademoiselle should have 
need of my assistance as interpreter hereafter, I shall be happy to 
afford it.’ And then he strolled away carelessly, leaving his bag 
safely ensconced in the comfortable corner. 

Presently the Paris train arrived, and there was a great noise 
of passengers coming on board with heavy boxes and innumerable 
packages. In a few minutes all the seats on deck were fully 
occupied, and Hugh congratulated himself upon having secured 
beforehand the very best place on the entire steamer. The warn- 
ing bells rang, the captain shouted wildly from the bridge, the 
men on the pier shrieked and gesticulated after their kind, and in 
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two minutes more the ‘ Cygnet’ was ploughing her way stoutly 
through the sea, with her stern towards the Digue and her nose 
towards the invisible coast of Dorsetshire. 

Still, Hugh couldn’t take his eyes off pretty little Mlle. 
Eulalie. She was standing all the time near the paddle-box, 
watching the white foam from the wheels, and perhaps crying a 
little, Hugh imagined, about the good people she had left behind 
at Gruchy-les-Gréville. (Not that Hugh then knew of the very 
existence of Gruchy—but that is anticipating.) Well, after 
twenty minutes or so, the young lady began to get tired, and 
turned around to look for a seat. Alas for the improvidence of 
early youth! they were all already taken. Mlle. Eulalie walked 
up and down the centre row twice, and looked inquiringly to- 
wards the men who filled them ; but nobody stirred. Good, solid, 
stout, middle-aged Englishmen, could she have imagined you were 
really going to give up your own places for a pretty French girl’s 
accommodation? Mlle. Eulalie began to sigh pensively. She 
had taken no berth; must she then stand by the paddle-box an 
entire evening? Hugh Portiedown saw her uneasy little glance, 
and, even at the risk of offending her, rose from his carefully 
secured seat and motioned her into it. ‘ Mademoiselle is looking 
for a place,’ he said hastily ; ‘ mademoiselle will permit me ?’ 

Eulalie smiled, and of course blushed again. (What a divine 
little trick of blushing she had got, to be sure!) ‘ Monsieur is 
very good,’ she answered, ‘ but he will require the place himself. 
Do not derange yourself, I beg of you;’ for she was half afraid that 
this monsieur with the handsome moustache was really making a 
deliberate attempt to get her into a conversation, and was not 
that the very thing her good grandpapa had specially warned her 
against ? 

‘Not at all,’ Hugh replied, motioning her into the comfort- 
able corner, so that (were it but to avoid unseemly higgling over 
it) she was obliged to accept his offer. ‘It will not be for long, 
mademoiselle. You will soon be going down to claim your berth, 
no doubt, and then I can resume the position.’ 

‘But I have no berth,’ Eulalie put in quickly—fate thus com- 
pelling her to continue the dangerous dialogue. ‘I mean to pass 
the night on deck ; the night is so cool, so tranquil; and I can’t 
turn monsieur out of the place he has secured for himself for the 
whole evening.’ 

‘Pray don’t trouble about it,’ Hugh answered, with a smile. 
‘I can find another by-and-by, when some of these bears here go 
downstairs for the night.’ And then, being too much of a 
gentleman to force his society further upon her, he walked off 
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again and took up Eulalie’s previous place beside the paddle- 
box. 

‘ Poor thing,’ he thought to himself, ‘ she can’t afford to take 
a berth even! I’m awfully sorry for her. Pretty, too, decidedly 
pretty ; and what a sweet, musical voice! Going to be a gover- 
ness ...h’m. What stupid fools they must be over in Normandy. 
Why didn’t some fellow or other go and marry her, I should like 
to know, instead of sending her about her business, wee trembling 
little thing that she is, to teach French to a pack of jealous 
English schoolgirls? Had no dot, I suppose: beastly mercenary 
fellows, these young bourgeois Frenchmen. Not got a quarter of 
an ounce of sentiment among the whole lot of them.’ 

By-and-by the other passengers began to drop off one by one, 
until at last Hugh and Eulalie were left alone on deck to their 
own devices. Nobody else was going to sit it out, apparently. 
This was decidedly awkward. The night was so calm, the moon 
so full and poetical, the two young people so exceedingly interest- 
ing: ‘Upon my word,’ thought Hugh, ‘the situation is really 
becoming quite romantic.’ However, as mademoiselle would have 
none of him, he didn’t care to try any further conversation ; so he 
rolled his light rug carefully around him, and took up his temporary 
abode at the very farthest opposite end of the cushioned seat. 

Eulalie seemed to think the rug a good idea, for she took up 
her own bundle shortly after and began to slowly unstrap it. But 
the bundle had been strapped very tight indeed by that good 
grandpapa, kneeling on it and pulling with all his might and main, 
and, let her tug at it as best she might, she couldn’t undo the 
tongue of the buckle. Hugh watched her efforts philosophically 
for at least two minutes (Greenwich time), until he could stand it 
no longer. 

‘Mademoiselle must really excuse me again,’ he said, rising ; 
‘but I think I can undo that rug for her.’ 

Mademoiselle laughed nervously, and handed the bundle to the 
terrible dragon. The terrible dragon took it lightly, and with a 
single pull undid the buckle. 

‘It was drawn very tight,’ he said, as he unrolled the shawls. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ answered Eulalie simply, half crying at the thought. 
‘It was done with all his force by that dear grandpapa.’ 

Hugh ventured to place one shawl around her shoulders, and 
to lay another one quietly across her knees. Mademoiselle did 
not resist his attention: she was beginning to reflect that perhaps 
even in England some young people may be perfectly convenable. 
‘Thank you,’ she said, quite seriously, ‘you are very kind. I’m 
afraid I’m giving you a lot of trouble.’ 
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‘Not at all, Mademoiselle Leruth,’ Hugh answered, once more 
raising his hat, and quite unconsciously using the name he had 
seen upon the label on the bundle. He had thought of her by 
that name all along, and he said it out now without even ever 
thinking of it. 

¢ How, monsieur !’ Eulalie cried, starting with surprise. ‘You 
know my name, then? You have seen me? You have been at 
Gruchy ?’ 

‘No, mademoiselle, I have not been at Gruchy, though I have 
just passed through the Cotentin on foot, and admired much your 
beautiful paysage. But I knew your name quite accidentally, 
having seen it on your baggage.’ 

Eulalie sighed. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘I thought you knew Gruchy 
—that lovely village. But you have seen the Cotentin, and you 
admire it. Ah, yes; it is beautiful! I left Gruchy only this 
morning.’ 

* And you are going to England to be a governess ?’ Hugh said, 
interrogatively. 

‘But, monsieur, you are a magician! You know everything. 
Yes; I go to be a governess; but how on earth did you ever find 
it out?’ 

‘Oh, mademoiselle, nothing could be easier. Your label was 
addressed to Miss Spurter’s, Weston.’ 

‘You know Mees Spoortare, then? She is of your country ?’ 

‘No; I don’t know her, but I saw she kept a ladies’ school. 
So many young French ladies come to England to be governesses ; 
and I’m afraid they don’t always like our nation.’ 

And so the conversation got fairly rolling, before Eulalie her- 
self was half aware of it. Presently, Hugh brought a vacant stool 
over near mademoiselle, and, seating himself on it, settled down for 
a long talk. Mademoiselle noticed this action with alarm, and 
blushed again violently (but blushes don’t show by moonlight). 
Clearly she had forgotten all that that dear grandpapa had said to 
her on that important subject. However, it was too late to draw 
back now; and besides, the monsieur was so agreeable. Eleven 
o'clock is a very confidential hour; I can’t say why, but experi- 
ence has demonstrated the fact that if you are talking to the 
merest stranger after eleven has struck you somehow grow very 
confidential. Mademoiselle Eulalie did, at any rate. She began 
telling Hugh a little about herself, and her grandpapa, and Gruchy ; 
and Hugh, being really interested (for a pretty girl, it may be 
commonly observed, is really a very interesting subject of conver- 
sation ), drew her on to tell him her simple history, of which, te say 
the truth, there was hardly any. She was an orphan—that was all 
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—and she had lived with her grandparents during the time she 
was being educated ; and now she was going to England to bea 
governess. And yet Mademoiselle Eulalie took about an hour to 
tell this simple story, pieced ont with various information about 
that dear grandpapa, and that dear grandmamma, and the lovely 
country all around Gruchy. 

Hugh noticed that all the time while Mademoiselle Eulalie 
was talking to him she clasped her little purse tightly in one hand, 
as the grandpapa had especially enjoined upon her. ‘Mind you 
don’t put it into your pocket,’ he had told her, ‘for in England 
there are a great many pickpockets, against whom you must be 
on your guard.’ And though Eulalie hadn’t followed his advice 
about not conversing with the monsieurs, she had made up for it 
by holding as hard as she could to her precious purse. 

By-and-by, mademoiselle began to shiver. The night, in 
fact, was getting cold, and even through her rugs she felt it chilly. 
‘ Let us get up and walk a little,’ Hugh suggested politely. ‘ That 
will warm mademoiselle most assuredly.’ Mademoiselle, now com- 
pletely demoralised, accepted the suggestion, and paced the deck 
briskly by Hugh’s side. They walked up and down till they were 
fairly tired, and then Eulalie, who had got back to Gruchy and 
the curé, stood for a while by the gunwale, looking over once more 
into the water, whitened by the paddle-wheels and gleaming beau- 
tifully in the clear moonlight. 

She leant for a minute or two by the gunwale, with her hands 
both hanging over listlessly; when, all of a sudden, there was a 
slight lurch, a cry, a splash, a glimpse of some small object falling 
into the water; and Eulalie wrung her hands piteously, exclaim- 
ing, like a tragedy queen, ‘I have lost my purse!’ 

Hugh was really distressed at this untoward accident. ‘ Oh, 
I’m so sorry,’ he cried quickly. ‘Was there much in it ?’ 

‘Twenty francs, Mademoiselle Eulalie sobbed out bitterly, 
again wringing her pretty little ungloved hands; ‘and it was all 
the money I had with me.’ 

‘If mademoiselle will permit me > Hugh began, and sud- 
denly broke off. He was going to add, ‘I shall be proud to let 
her consider my purse as her own until she reaches her destina- 
tion.’ On the spur of the moment he had thought of lending her 
a sovereign, and managing so to arrange that she couldn’t return 
it to him; but there, even as he spoke, he bethought himself of 
that wretched sixpence, and checked himself immediately with a 
disagreeable effort. ‘Have you paid for your ticket as far as 
Weston ?’ he asked, 

‘Yes, monsieur. 
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‘ Well, that’s well at any rate,’ Hugh said; ‘ otherwise,’ he 
could add this more safely now, ‘I should have been delighted to 
lend you whatever you required.’ Which was perfectly true, as 
far as it went, though Hugh did add to himself the mental reser- 
vation, ‘if I had it with me.’ 

‘You are very kind, monsieur,’ the poor girl replied, and then 
relapsed into complete silence. It was perfectly clear that the 
loss of that poor little twenty francs had rendered her for the 
moment wholly inconsolable. Hugh pitied the poor girl from the 
bottom of his heart. Indeed, as he luckily knew her address at 
Weston, he made up his mind that the moment he returned to 
Bristol he would send her twenty francs anonymously, care of Miss 
Spurter, and concoct some cock-and-bull story about its having 
been found in a purse clinging to a hawser, or something else 
equally harmless and impossible. 

After that, the conversation flagged decidedly. It was getting 
towards the small hours of the morning; and Eulalie, between 
grief and sleepiness, dozed off at last with her rugs wrapped warmly 
around her, and didn’t fully wake up again till nearly six the next 
morning. Candour compels me to confess that Hugh Portledown 
very shortly followed her example. When they woke up again, 
they were nearing the low white cliffs outside Poole Harbour, 
lighted up by a magnificent sunrise. However, I have frequently 
observed that sunrise is far from being so romantic a season as 
sunset. There is a cold rawness about it which renders it naturally 
unfit for the promotion of romance, or even of polite conversation. 
People are mostly monosyllabic at sunrise, and their noses assume 
a very unpoetical cerulean hue. So it must be admitted that 
Hugh and Eulalie didn’t talk much to one another until they were 
fairly ashore at Poole landing-place. 

There, Hugh found his services as interpreter actively called 
into requisition at last for Mademoiselle Eulalie’s benefit. He 
arranged matters amicably with the custom-house officers (though 
mademoiselle was inclined to be a little indignant when the officer 
inquired whether she had any tobacco or spirits in her little port- 
manteau), and he saw her safe up to the railway station. Then, 
for the last time as he thought, he raised his hat, and said to her 
a little regretfully, ‘Bon jour, mademoiselle. Au revoir. I shall 
not have the pleasure of seeing you any farther for the present, I 
fear ; for I go to Bristol hence by the third class.’ 

Mademoiselle Eulalie blushed several shades deeper than she 
had ever hitherto done, and answered demurely, ‘I also have a 
ticket for the troisi¢me. Do I go to Westonne by the same train 
as you do to Bristol, monsieur?’ 
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‘Certainly,’ Hugh replied. ‘And in that case, I may perhaps 
have the pleasure of seeing you to your destination.’ 

Mademoiselle threw prudence and that good grandpapa to the 
winds. ‘ You are very complaisant, monsieur,’ she answered. ‘I 
shall be grateful for your protection.’ The fact is, she was begin- 
ning to believe that whatever might be the case with the English 
generally, Hugh Portledown at least was no such very terrible 
dragon. 

They got into a carriage together, all the rest of the places 
being filled by rough working people, and talked away quite 
volubly to one another all the way to Highbridge Junction. Hugh 
was amused to see that the other occupants of the carriage took 
them both for some kind of foreigners who didn’t understand 
English, and commented upon them freely enough for some time 
without the faintest suspicion that either of the pair could under- 
stand them. ‘Newly married, I take it, "Enery,’ one man said, 
nudging his fellow roughly. 

‘Not even married yet,’ ’Enery answered, with a vulgar leer; 
‘’e’s a precious sight too perlite to ’er, an’ she’s a deal too much in 
the bloomin’ modesty line for a married woman.’ 

Hugh turned round to the fellow severely. ‘It would be more 
becoming in you,’ he said in a stern voice, speaking for the first 
time in English, ‘ not to criticise ladies who are travelling in the 
same carriage with you, at least in their presence.’ 

The man shrank back astonished, and held his peace without 
even a word of apology. Mlle. Eulalie didn’t know, of course, 
exactly what had happened; but she could see that the stranger 
had been saying something or other rude about her, and that 
Hugh had given the man something he didn’t like in return; and 
she felt duly grateful for it. Really, after all, these English are 
not all of them such abandoned ruffians as that dear grandpapa 
had led her to suppose. 

Hour after hour wore slowly away, and at last the train reached 
Highbridge Junction. As yet, Hugh had had no breakfast, and 
he strongly suspected that Mlle. Eulalie had had none either. At 
Highbridge there might be time to get six-pennyworth of buns 
or biscuits, and, though three currant buns per person is not exactly 
a magnificent repast, it is at any rate better than nothing. So 
Hugh decided that as soon as he got there he would invest his one 
remaining sixpence in those cheap and filling edibles, and delicately 
offer half of them to Mlle. Eulalie. 

But as the train drew up at Highbridge Junction, Hugh Portle- 
down beheld before him a truly dismal sight. The 12.14 for 
Bristol, which they had expected to catch, was moving out of the 
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station even as they entered it. Hugh jumped out (with gross 
disregard of the company’s by-laws) before the train had come to 
rest, in the vain endeavour to get the guard of the 12.14 to pull 
it up: but no, that cruel guard took no notice, and the Great 
Western engine puffed and snorted away heedless of his shouts till 
it disappeared in the dim distance across the wide level. 

‘ Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,’ Hugh exclaimed idiomatically. 
‘Porter, when’s the next train for Bristol?’ 

* At 4.10, sir, answered the porter. 

Hugh ran back with the dismal news to his pretty companion. 
‘I regret to say, mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘that the train on the 
other line has gone off without us, and that we have to wait at this 
place for four hours.’ 

Mlle. Eulalie blushed and stammered, ‘In that case, mon- 
sieur,’ she said hesitatingly, ‘ you know the misfortune I had with 
my purse. I have not yet breakfasted. Would you mind being 
so kind as to lend me some few francs to procure a light déjetiner ?’ 

Hugh was beside himself with embarrassment. ‘ With 
pleasure, mademoiselle,’ he answered, smiling as best he might ; * but 
will you excuse me for a few seconds ?—Here, porter, I say, is there 
such a thing as a pawnbroker’s in this confounded place?’ And 
he took out his watch and looked at it abstractedly, as though he 
were merely consulting the time for astronomical purposes. ‘ After 
all,’ he thought, ‘I could raise a couple of pounds on it, and ask 
the pawnbroker to send on the thing to Bristol on receipt of a letter. 
Better anything than that that poor little girl should go getting 
faint for want of a breakfast.’ 

‘No, mister,’ the porter answered offensively, in a very altered 
tone (he suspected Hugh, from his question about a pawnbroker, 
of the heinous crime of being poor): ‘ there ain’t nothin’ at all 
‘ere, not to speak of, excep’ a station an’ a public’ouse.’ 

Hugh went back miserably to his pretty French girl. There 
was nothing left but to make a clean breast of it. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
he said, ‘the fact is this. I have been abroad on a tour in your 
beautiful country for a week or two, and just at the end I have 
run short of money. I have nothing left except exactly twelve sous. 
Let us be candid with one another. Ihave had no breakfast, and 
you have had none. We will buy two rolls with those twelve sous, 
and a glass of milk. It will serve for a breakfast, and we must 
share it.’ 

Mademoiselle laughed and Hugh laughed. There was nothing 
else to be done for it. They went into the refreshment-room and ate 
their humble breakfast, each of them drinking out of the glass by 
turns (mademoiselle first, of course, and Hugh was now far enough 
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gone to feel a little thrill of rapture when his lips pressed where 
hers had been). After they had finished, they walked up and down 
outside, much observed of the three young women in the refreshment- 
room, and went on talking volubly to one another. It’s positively 
astonishing how intimate two young people can get in two days 
spent thus together. Mademoiselle had quite lost her dread of the 
terrible Englishman by this time, and even ventured to laugh at 
him a little because, though his accent was generally good, his R’s 
were of the usual weak-kneed insular description. ‘ R-r-roll them 
monsieur,’ she said, laughing. ‘ R-r-roll them, as I do.’ 

‘So you are beginning to give lessons to the natives already !’ 
Hugh said, smiling in return. 

Just at that minute the 1.20 down train arrived at the station, 
and who should Hugh see at the window of a first-class carriage 
but his friend Colonel Montague, on his way down to Plymouth. 
¢ Mademoiselle,’ he cried, ‘I see a friend! Nows voila sauvés’ 

He rushed up to the window excitedly, and called out, ¢ Hullo, 
Montague, this is luck. Just home from the Continent, and stuck 
here without any tin to get a dinner. Can you lend me a couple 
of sovereigns ?’ 

The colonel pulled out his purse, and took two pounds from it. 
‘Send them back to me at the club at Plymouth,’ he said. Hugh 
thanked him and pocketed the sovereigns, with the feelings of a 
man who has come into sudden wealth after the lowest depths of 


poverty. 
‘ And now, mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘we will go and have some 


dinner.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ the porter put in, once more obsequious (for 
he had heard it all, and saw that the gentleman was on intimate 
terms with a first-class passenger), ‘they can give you a very good 
dinner at the King’s ’Ead.’ 

Hugh pushed past him without a word, and took Mlle. 
Eulalie into the refreshment-room. There they soon ordered a 
cold chicken and a bottle of claret, and fell to with the appetite 
of youthful hunger. 

Whether it was the claret, or the téte-d-téie, or what it was I 
cannot say; but at any rate, as soon as they had done full justice 
to a very plentiful luncheon, Hugh began to speak a little more 
seriously to Eulalie. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he said, with a kindly smile, ‘I don’t recom- 
mend you to teach my countrywomen. You will find it a very 
hard and thankless task. You had much better turn your 


thoughts elsewhere.’ 
‘But, monsieur,’ Eulalie said, looking prettier than ever, ‘ what 
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can I do? I am poor. I am educated for a governess. I have 
nothing else to turn to.’ 

‘Mademoiselle,’ Hugh went on, ‘ you have youth and beauty. 
Why do you not think of marriage ?’ 

‘Oh, fie, monsieur,’ Eulalie murmured, casting down her eyes. 
(Were they then after all universally such dragons, these English ?) 

‘Mademoiselle, Hugh said in a low voice, bending closer, 
‘permit me to explain myself. I am an advocate. [I live at 
Bristol. I have means of my own. I am prepared to go back to 
Normandy, if you wish, and ‘explain to this good grandpapa at 
Gruchy. . . . Mile. Eulalie, I love you... 

‘Monsieur !’ said Mlle. Eulalie. 


I draw a veil over the remainder of that interview. I will 
merely add, in fact, that before the train started for Bristol Hugh 
and Eulalie had arranged between them that Eulalie should go for 
the present to Miss Spurter’s; but that Hugh should shortly come 
over and see her, and give proofs of his really being the person 
ae represented himself to be. He did go over before long: and 
Eulalie went shortly after to stop with Hugh’s mother at Clifton : 
and the good grandpapa received a visit from Hugh at Gruchy 
and declared himself perfectly satisfied that he was a person of 
honour: and before six months were out the affaire Eulalie was 
settled to the universal satisfaction of everybody concerned. Hugh 
Portledown has stuck to the bar (where he is doing remarkably 
well, by the way), and Mrs. Hugh tells me, whenever I visit them 
at Clifton nowadays, that her husband and myself are the only two 
Englishmen she ever knew who could roll their R’s with perfect 
accuracy. But then, you know, Mrs. Hugh was always such a 
delightful little humbug. 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MISS MOLLY.’ 


‘ Life is the only tribute Death would have.’ 


Ir was over at length, this terrible war that had caused so much 
desolation and woe; only women’s hearts were aching now for those 
who had fallen in the building up of the new German fatherland. 
With tears and blood had the keystone been cemented, and now 
that it was accomplished the wide bridge spanned two new pro- 
vinces, through which flowed the historic river. It was over, and 
the next thing was to count the cost; the cost for him who was 
signing away yonder, with his name, a kingdom, and who was 
then to find a grave on foreign soil. Over was it also for the 
fair-haired wife, who in lonely exile was to mourn a husband, and 
later an only son. 

But there was another story underlying all this tragedy. 

There were homecomings and laurels for those who returned 
victorious, albeit tears mingled with the smiles for those who had 
fallen by their side. And in this country house by the Rhine 
there was no personal grief to mar the rejoicing over the safe re- 
turn of this only son, no shadowy form praying to be remembered, 
standing between him and the mother who had prayed so often 
that this day might be vouchsafed to her. 

Although the arm in a sling spoke of the fate that had hovered 
about him, yet the mother’s prayers had proved the stronger, and 
here he stood to-day, tall and slim, with blonde head and bright 
blue eyes, the faint gold of the moustache the only prophetic sign 
of coming manhood, and a faint delicacy on the still boyish round- 
ness of his cheeks to tell of the broken arm. 

The shaded lamps, the glowing firelight, the warm, comfortable 
room, by how many camp-fires had it not all been present to his 
memory! He looked at each familiar object, as though never in 
all his twenty-three years had he ever realised how dear it all was 
to him. It was just the same, no shadow had fallen upon it; only 
he himself was not quite the same careless youngster who had 
ridden away so many months ago, his eyes full of tears over the 
farewell words, tears which had dimmed the familiar landscape for 
many a mile, but which had vanished before the sun was high. He 
had been cheerily whistling by that time, he now remembered. 

And now he was back. 

The terrible fate to which he had scarcely given a moment’s 
thought had been averted. Others he had seen fall around him ; 
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the young, the brave, his own friends, and those who had been 
companions in arms of his father ; and yet here was he, permitted 
to return to the dear old home. Above his head, as he had always 
remembered it, hung the picture of the father he had never known, 
only a few years older than the son who now stood beneath, with 
the tender-eyed mother clasping his hand, and the two young gold- 
headed sisters, questioning and kissing, and speaking of their love, 
and hope, and anxiety. 

‘God has been good,’ the mother said, drawing the tall son 
down into the big chair from which she had risen, so as to be better 
able to look with scrutinising maternal eyes into the young face. 

‘Thou art not looking very strong, dear one, but so that I have 
thee back! Ah, never fear, thou shalt now grow well again.’ 

‘And thy arm, Louis?’ The little sister laid a tender caress- 
ing hand on the wounded limb. ‘It is getting better ?’ 

‘It is nearly well,’ he answered, ‘ though not very strong. The 
sling is chiefly a precaution. And it was broken in a good cause. 
He was left all alone, you know.’ 

‘Ah!’ A soft flutter from the three women’s voices, a soft draw- 
ing nearer yet to their wounded hero. ‘We were told of it,’ said 
the gentle mother. ‘Colonel Garfeld came here on purpose to tell 
me, and when I heard that the broken arm was mending, and that 
you were well, I rejoiced that I was the mother of a hero.’ 

‘ But you should have rejoiced anyhow.’ And the boy smiled, 
and threw his unwounded arm about her neck. ‘ Because going 
back to fetch him meant this,’ touching the decoration on his coat, 
‘and my captaincy—and—oh, many other things!’ 

‘ But it would have meant nothing to me if you had not lived,’ 
the soft voice replied. ‘You see you are more to me than a deco- 
ration and a captaincy—or anything else.’ 

Perhaps he was not quite well yet, for the proud, confident 
blue eyes filled with tears, and the boyish lips, under their gold 
moustache, trembled a little as he kissed the soft cheeks. 

But the tears did not fall. Quick returning smiles came too 
swiftly to allow of that. His eyes were again wandering round 
the familiar room, which by camp-fires on bleak winter nights, 
the white-walled city in view, he had dreamed of so often. It had 
always looked the same ; this old homestead, presided over by these 
three tender women, was not prone to change. The very furniture 
remained from year to year, exactly as he had always known it. 
And yet it did lack something—at least in those boyish dreams, 
those swift visions, which the roar of cannon had so often dispelled, 
there had been something—something that this group, dear and 
loved as it was, missed, 
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‘And the Falkenbergs, mother? Fritz, I suppose, is at home 
now. Is he well yet?’ 

‘Not well, Louis, but he is alive, that is the great thing, and 
growing stronger every day. To-morrow you must go to them, 
because when you see madame you will think her face is better 
reward than even this,’ touching the decoration on his breast. 

In a shy manner he rose, with some half-intelligible words, 
and moved about in unaccustomed nervousness. 

But the mother understood—understood how the swift, brave 
action, which had helped his wounded comrade out of danger’s way, 
had seemed to the youth a different thing, surrounded by death 
and danger, from what it did here, in the safety of his well-sheltered 
home ; that now he was able better to understand the ties that 
made the one life so dear and necessary, a different matter from 
where the units had seemed so unimportant. Now the mother’s 
thanks for the only son given back, the tinge of glory about his 
own young name, would bear a different value, and in the 
momentary gleam that had revealed it he was seeing his future— 
veiled and indistinct at present, but yet with the promise of sun- 
rise in the soft grey of its early dawn. 

‘And Theckla, Marie? she is at home?’ The boyish tones 
came a little unsteadily. 

‘Of course.’ Marie spoke with a soft shade of wonderment. 
¢ She would send no message of welcome. She said she hoped she 
should see you to-morrow and thank you herself,’ 

There was a little clatter of broken glass, and a small heap of 
red Bohemian glitter lay at the foot of the great stove. 

‘My sling makes me awkward,’ Louis vouchsafed ; ‘it is an ill 
omen to break something the very hour of my return.’ 

‘Nothing can be very ill-omened to-day,’ Madame said, and 
smiled. ‘ Marie will pick up the pieces, and you will tell me about 
Oscar Heim,’ changing the conversation with ready tact. 

‘Ah, poor Heim, you must not judge him harshly.’ 

‘No, no, Louis, I hope Ido not. It was a sudden panic, I 
suppose. Still > She was silent, expressively silent. It was 
she, however, who resumed the conversation, as her son said nothing. 
‘But when one knows that thirteen men were sacrificed to that 
panic, and all unnecessarily—ah, it is terrible !’ 

‘ He was not the only one to blame.’ 

‘Perhaps not, but he was as much to blame as the others. I 
hear his old father and mother are broken-hearted. If he had 
been with strangers—but with Max Greibach commanding, and his 

own village comrades by his side, to run away and leave 
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‘It was a dark night and a narrow road, and they were attacked 
unexpectedly. And he went back, you know.’ 

There were apologetic tones in the man’s voice, but there were 
none in the woman’s. 

‘Yes, my son, but it was too late. Max was dead, and many 
of his comrades prisoners, and thirteen dead. Where is he ?’ she 
added. ‘I donot think he will return home—at least, not at 
present. I think he will not care to meet the mothers of those 
comrades just yet. One of them,’ significantly, ‘was a brother of 
Cathrine Boden, the girl who was his fiancée.’ 

‘Was!’ repeated young Von Lindenbach uneasily. ‘ Oh, mother, 
women are not as hard as you think.’ 

‘Sometimes women are very hard.’ Into the little slender 
woman’s face had stolen a look that changed it from its soft tender- 
ness of a few moments before. ‘And though I fear it is wrong, 
yet I cannot altogether find it in my heart to blame them. If 
you had been left by Max’s side, God help me, I should have been 
hard too.’ 


Outside it was raining, not a steady downpour, but a rain borne 
on the wings of a wind that blew in stormy gusts; sometimes for 
afew brief moments lightening sufficiently to show a sky with 


dark clouds scudding across a dim watery moon, and then darkness 
again, with a cloud of wild rain. The bare linden boughs, that in 
summer sheltered the one village street, were tossing mournfully 
to and fro; the Rhine, swollen and discoloured, swept noisily past. 
The village street was deserted, the mournful linden alley, that led 
to the very waters of the rushing river, was also empty ; who would 
be likely to be abroad on such a night? Any shelter, however 
poor, was not to be despised. 

The glow from a lamp threw a red gleam through an unshuttered 
window on to the wet ground; and against the window-sill, on the 
darker side where its gleams came not, leaned a man, gazing into 
the small kitchen, tenantless save for a woman’s form in the chair by 
the stove. 

At length, as he still stood heedless of the rain that fell, and 
of his own wet condition, she whom he watched rose, and, cross- 
ing the room, flung open the door, and standing without, stood 
looking up into the cold, stormy sky. 

The moon stole out as she looked, and for a few brief moments 
outlined with silver a strong rounded figure, and lifted head with 
thick coils of hair. 

As she stood thus, ‘ Cathrine,’ the watcher said, in low uneven 
tones. 
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‘Who called?’ The voice was rather deep, and strong with a 
strength like that of the figure, and of the round, well-moulded 
arms, crossed upon her breast. 

Then, ‘It is you, Oscar Heim, and you called me. What 
have you to say to the sister of Franz Boden, to the daughter of 
Otto Boden ?’ 

‘Do not be cruel, Cathrine.’ 

The man took a step nearer, but only one; there was some- 
thing in the woman’s attitude and face which seemed to quench 
any idea of softening her, if he had had any. 

As for Cathrine herself, she did not move one inch backwards 
or forwards. Perhaps her moral attitude was so strong that the 
thought did not even occur to her how slight was, after all, her 
woman’s strength. 

She remained calmly watching him, as if waiting for whatever 
words he might have to utter. 

That was all. 

There was no expectancy, no hope—what was there left to hope ? 
—her clear eyes looking frankly and boldly into his. Under the 
look his drooped a little ; the moonlight for a moment casting a 
clear, cold light, showed a slightly built man, with thin, haggard 
cheeks, and unhappy eyes. 

‘I love you, Cathrine ;’ that was all he said. Then added, 
‘You said you would not see me, but I could not help it. I had 
to come. I love you.’ 

¢ And I—I loved you.’ 

The cold, grave voice followed his faltering tones without a 
tremble. 

‘My love is buried in the graves of those who trusted you, and 
those like you, and whom you forsook. They are dead, imprisoned, 
that is their reward.’ 

He lifted his arms with a swift, despairing gesture, which 
showed her words had reached him. 

‘ Ask for my love when you can bring them back. How do 
you think I should meet the Countess, mourning her only son, as 
your wife?—how come in here, and weep my brother dead, 
my father a prisoner in a foreign land ?’ 

¢ You have no pity,’ he cried ; ‘ you are too hard.’ 

His thin hands were clasped as if in pain, his young face, 
scarcely older than his up in the castle yonder, looked old and 
haggard ; but if she noted it, it did not melt her—at least, if it 
did, no word in proof escaped her. 

The moon had vanished again, the rain was once more coming 
down, and the wind blowing in strong gusts; but as the woman 
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turned within, locking the door behind her, there was no sign that 
she was aware of her wet gown. She looked into an inner room, 
where an elderly woman stood. 

‘Come, mother,’ she said, ‘into the kitchen. It is warmer 
there. I have closed the shutters, do come.’ She placed a strong 
arm round the elder, saying— 

‘You are better to-night, are you not?’ and led her into the 
small cheery kitchen. 

The mother sat down in the chair by the stove, and then 
noting her daughter more clearly in the lamplight, ‘My child,’ 
she said, ‘ your gown is wet, have you been out? the raindrops 
are on your hair.’ 

‘Is that so?’ The girl lifted her hand to her head. ‘I did 
not know it. I stood without just now exchanging a few words 
with Oscar Heim.’ 

The elder woman moved a little uneasily in her chair, and 
almost unconsciously laid her hand upon the Bible in her lap. ~4 

‘The words were not many,’ continued the girl. She was now 
standing quietly by her mother’s side, looking down at her. ‘ He 
did not believe that I had no wish to see him, and he came to ask 
me himself if it were so.’ 

‘And you?’ The other woman’s voice trembled—there was 
something almost wistful in her gentle old eyes. 

‘I told him that it was true. He was a coward,’ she said, 
slowly emphasising the word, as if with intent to hear how it 
sounded. 

‘We should be merciful, child. We do not know all—we 
cannot judge for men, we are not tried in the same way; it does 
not become us to judge.’ 

‘It seems to me that in this one matter we are all tried. 
Courage is required of us all, men and womenalike. We bear owr 
burden—let them bear theirs.’ Then, almost before the echo of 
the defiant words had died away, she was kneeling by her mother’s 
side, and the tears were in her eyes. 

‘It is too much,’ she said, ‘too much. Could I go and meet 
my father as the wife of him who had failed him in his hour of 
need? No, no, mother, we must bear the burden together: 
and because it was a burden, the mother’s tears mingled with the 
daughter’s. 


It had rained all day, it was still raining at five o’clock in the 
evening, faster than ever; the river, swollen and rapid, was rush- 
ing along through the twilight, as if it would fain rise above its 
banks, and seek an outlet elsewhere. Little recked Louis Linden- 
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bach of the wintriness without, as he left the warm cheery room, 
where for the last two hours he had been sitting by Theckla’s side. 
She had said she would thank him herself, but when he had gone 
over for the purpose the thanks had not been very readily forth- 
coming; the lips had trembled, the sweet eyes grown suddenly 
dim, and then—then she had found herself listening to another 
story than the one on which she had counted, and the history of 
the brave act which had won for him the decoration above his 
proud young heart still remained untold. 

And with so much to think of, little wonder was it that the 
moaning wind and blinding rain seemed very unimportant items 
on this eventful night ; and besides all this, there was yet another 
topic that required thought. To Theckla he had spoken of Oscar 
Heim, and she—perhaps because of her own girlish happiness, 
perhaps because the dark background held for her no especial per- 
sonal grief—had suggested a way out of his present trouble which 
seemed a possible plan. He must go away; that Louis and 
Theckla were alike agreed would be best. This terrible story 
must be lived down far from those who would not forget it if they 
could, and perhaps could not, for the blanks in the home circle, 
if they would. His own happiness was so pure, so strong, 
that it hurt him to think of one who had known some of the 
late misery, lying still where no ray of sunlight could reach 
him. He had sought him out this afternoon, before even he had 
gone to the girl who was the cause of so much of his joy, and had 
striven in confident boyish fashion to cheer him. ‘ It will come 
right,’ he had said. ‘ You must go away for the present, and by- 
and-by it will come right.’ And he took the thin nervous fingers 
in his strong clasp with a light allusion to the broken arm, that 
was healing, ‘ though slowly, too slowly,’ he thought, and turned 
away. 

A few minutes later, passing down the village street, under the 
sodden linden boughs, he had met Cathrine Boden face to face, 
and had wondered uneasily for half a second if it would ever 
come all right again. But youth is not prone to despair. And 
now returning in the gloomy twilight his buoyancy came back. 
It seemed impossible that some reflection of his own joy should 
not find its way even to that chilled, miserable heart. And as he 
thought so he decided to cross the river whose narrow dark stream 
hurried by to join the broad Rhine farther on, the river that was 
the dividing line between the house whence he had come and the 
linden alley of Gersbach. He would not sleep till he had carried 
his grain of comfort to that distant cottage. 

He retraced his steps; his own home lay on the same side of 
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the river as the Falkenbergs, and in a few minutes his steady 
tread had brought him, struggling against wind and rain, to the 
bridge. Some one stood upon it, dimly outlined against the grey 
of the sky—a man whom a minute later he recognised to be Oscar 
Heim. He called him by his name, but the wind blew back his 
words ; then he lifted his umbrella and waved, and called again— 
he was standing himself now upon the bridge. The man at the 
farther end heard, for he turned his head, and came towards him, 
when suddenly there was a gust of wind that caught the umbrella, 
and whirled it out of his grasp as if it had been paper; he felt 
himself blown with terrible violence against the wooden rail, which 
seemed to sway with him; then there was a quick snap of broken 
timber, and he was in the water, with nothing but his weak left 
arm between him and death. 

The cry he gave might almost have been heard by her from 
whom he had just parted with all a lover's’ tenderness—might 
almost have reached the ears of the mother, who had only yester- 
day welcomed him back from the shadow of death. But no 
miserable echo of it reached their loving ears—they were free to 
go on their way, dreaming happy dreams of the future, wherein 
he should play his part. 

But if they did not hear it, others did—loiterers by the river 
side, watching half curiously, half anxiously, what damage the 
storm might yet accomplish. 

‘The boat, the boat,’ they cried ; and in the indistinct twilight 
they loosed it from its moorings where it lay awaiting sudden 
terrible emergencies such as this. 

‘It is the young captain, they whispered, with white faces, 
‘ The bridge is rotten, we knew it, it will bear nothing.’ Then, 
‘Row to the bend,’ one called, ‘that is the only chance. If he 
passes there——’ 

Then significant silence. 

But before the eager, helping hands had loosed the boat, almost 
before the wild cry had died away, a thin, haggard man had 
appeared on the bank—no one knew whence. 

‘Make way,’ he cried, throwing off his coat. A man laid hold 
of his arm, saying, ‘Stand back!’ hoarsely, ‘there is no use two 
going ; he has as good a chance as you have.’ 

‘He has not,’ cried the other passionately, wrenching himself 
free. ‘Why, man, his right arm is broken !’ 

There was another splash, and the speaker had also disappeared 
into the dark water. 

‘He’s a good swimmer,’ the man said, ‘it gives the other a 
chance.’ 
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That was all there wastime for. The little boat was launclied 
and hurrying down the stream to the bend where there was the 
chance. 

It seemed to Oscar Heim as he took that spring into the 
waves, and the cold water closed over his head, that all the agony 
and pain he had known and endured these last few days had 
nerved him for his frenzied attempt. 

His comrades’ coldness, the looks of those who had turned from 
him to weep over brother or lover, who should have returned with 
him, or by whose side he should have been lying, the scornful 
words of Cathrine the night before, all seemed to give strength to 
his arms, courage to his heart. And ifanything more were needed, 
it was the thought of the kind words that this man had spoken to 
him so short a time before. 

‘ And I left him with the rest,’ the wind seemed wailing in his 
ears, ‘ but he went back for his friend.’ 


In the bend of the stream the boat waited; the tired swimmer 
drew near; here in the shelter of the bank it had not been so 
difficult after all, though it was far enough, much more would 
have been impossible. But Louis was a swimmer himself, and in 
happier circumstances would have had a fair chance, now at least 
he did not encumber his deliverer But he was weak, he was not 
yet recovered, and he felt his strength ebbing, felt that he was 
growing heavier, leaning more than was wise on him who struck 
out so manfully for their two lives. And after all it was useless 
struggling, it was not worth the effort; the dark water swam 
before his eyes, there was a surging sound in his ears. Then 
a strong arm was round him, and he knew that he was being drawn 
into the safe shelter of the boat. 

Friendly arms were round him, friendly voices in his ears, 
bidding him take courage ; one man, the fortunate possessor of a 
small flask of brandy, gave him a few drops, and he felt better, 
stronger, less as if the battle of life were not worth fighting. 
Warmth stole into his frozen limbs, memory came slowly back 
memory of all he would have had to leave behind if these friends 
had been a shade less swift and earnest—if another had stopped 
to consider the risk, and had left him alone in his helplessness. 

‘Oscar,’ he said, opening his eyes. 

There was no reply. The faces around him seemed to waver 
unsteadily—or was it the quick-flying clouds overhead which 
dazzled him with their uncertain movements? But the eyes of 
the man beside him as he repeated the name did not look into 
his. 
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And of a sudden he understood. He stood up, the watery 
moonlight gleaming on his boyish face, the anguish of his eyes 
deepening. 

‘ Where is he ?’ he cried. 

But there was no need for the answer; he knew what it was 
long before it came. 

‘ He was swept past before we could reach him. The current 
was too strong—he passed the bend, and after that it was hopeless. 
We knew that from the first.’ 


Up on the hill-side in the village churchyard stands a white 
marble cross. Its gold letters catch bright gleams from the 
eastern side as the sun rises day by day to run its course. Some- 
times a tender blue-eyed girl stands and reads them, her hand 
resting on Louis Lindenbach’s arm; sometimes a woman with a 
grave, strong face, and eyes that, though unsmiling, are yet less 
hard and cold than of old. The eastern heavens glow with a faint 
reflection of the glory that shall be hereafter—the letters gleam 
in the quick passing glory, and for a few brief minutes blazon 
forth in gold their legend to the passers-by :— 


Here sleeps 
OSCAR HEIM, 
AGED 24, 

HE GAVE HIS LIFE TO SAVE 
THAT OF LOUIS VON LINDENBACH, 
THE llrTH DAY OF MARCH, 
1871. 


‘ When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee.’ 





































Woodhouselee. 


W OODHOUSELEE was a cheery place 
When Bothwellhaugh brought home his bride ; 
The folk blessed either comely face, 
As he and she rode side by side : 
They welcomed both with song and shout, 
As Roslin bells rang gaily out ; 
Was never thought of dread or doubt 
At merry Woodhouselee. 


Woodhouselee was a dreary place 
When traitor Murray’s minion came ; 
No thought of pity nor of grace, 
But all the house was one light flame ; 
They drove her forth, and bade her go 
Barefooted through the blinding snow, 
With babe at breast, they mocked her woe 
In cruel Woodhouselee. 


Woodhouselee is an eerie place 
When night upon the woodland falls, 
For then a form is seen to pace 
Beside the mere beneath the walls: 
A dame in white, who weeps and wrings, 
And now she shrieks and now she sings, 
Until a ghostly shot there rings 
Round haunted Woodhouselee. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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‘And now sie shrieks and now she sings.’ 














WA Powerful Ailp. 


Ir is my custom of a Monday—which, as everybody knows, is the 
parson’s Sunday—to smoke a cigar after lunch; and the slight 
unpleasantness which had occurred between Clare and myself was, 
I considered, no sufficient reason for breaking so salutary a rule. 
Indeed, a long experience has shown me that nothing is more 
soothing to nerves which have been acted upon by a woman’s 
tongue than a moderate indulgence in tobacco; and as the day 
was bright and sunny, I determined to carry my usual practice into 
effect out of doors. 

As frequently happens in the month of May, I found, on 
emerging, a sharp wind blowing; but as my cigar was an excellent 
one, and my blood presently began to tingle with an agreeable 
sense of warmth, I felt indifferent to its attacks. My ruffled 
thoughts, also, quickly returned to their ordinary tranquil groove ; 
for, although Clare’s conduct had momentarily upset me, I took 
comfort from the reflection that I had not answered her remarks 
in the spirit with which they were pervaded. It is true that with 
me, as with most really thoughtful men, ideas come slowly, and I 
have not the same facility of retort which my daughter inherits 
from her dear mother. But even had I possessed such dexterity, I 
trust I should have been too generous to make use of it. 

The rectory stands on a slight eminence, from which the 
ground slopes downwards for a short distance until interrupted by 
a stream of some pretensions. This is spanned by a rustic bridge, 
connecting the grounds proper with a large meadow, also belong- 
ing to the rectory, and it was to this point I now directed my 
steps. 

As I approached the bridge I was considerably annoyed to 
observe the figure of a man upon it. He was leaning over the 
parapet, idly gazing into the water beneath. My temper, I hasten 
to mention, is a remarkably equable one, but nothing disturbs it 
more quickly than the intrusion of strangers into my grounds. 
Unhappily, this is an infliction to which I am often subjected, 
owing to the fact that a public field-path traverses the meadow 
of which I have spoken. As a clergyman, I am, of course, 
bound to respect the laws of the land in which I live, but one 
more monstrous or unjust than-that which empowers any passing 
stranger to trespass unquestioned on a man’s private property I 
have not yet discovered. 
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Under no aspect, however, could the bridge be considered part 
of the path referred to; and this, I resolved, the interloper should 
at once be made to understand. With that object in view I 
quickened my pace to a sharp trot. 

By an unfortunate chance, just as I reached my destination a 
gust of wind caught my hat and blew it into the water. On per- 
ceiving this the stranger, with laudable readiness, ran down to the 
bank on which I stood, and, before I could protest, had walked 
into the middle of the stream, secured the errant article, and 
restored it to my hands. 

It certainly was provoking that, with every reason to be other- 
wise, I was forced to appear grateful to the man for his prompti- 
tude. Nevertheless, this did not affect the fact that he had been 
intruding, as, after a word of thanks for his timely aid, I proceeded 
to enforce upon his attention. 

‘Very true,’ he answered, with a light laugh. Shall we re- 
sume our former positions ?—I on the bridge—you bareheaded on 
the bank, haranguing me as to the wrongfulness of my conduct 
with a fervid eloquence wholly lost, I regret to say, upon my 
unworthy self, while the unconscious hat drifts placidly down the 
stream.’ 

His tone of levity jarred on my feelings, albeit his manner, if 
lacking in respect, had a certain charm about it. 

‘It is not a subject for laughter,’ I rejoined in a grave voice ; 
‘the rights of property must be observed, else there is an end to 
social order.’ 

He laughed again in his easy fashion. ‘I surrender without 
reserve, he said. ‘Really I owe you an apology for venturing 
into the water without first asking permission. But the occasion 
was one of those in which if a man hesitates he—or, as it happened, 
the hat—is lost.’ 

I fear I shall not be acquitted of weakness, but the infection of 
his bright way could not be resisted. So, with a slight smile, I 
replied more affably, ‘That, however, does not justify the first 
transgression.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he cried, ‘if you go back to original sin, I am, indeed, 
undone. Behold me struggling towards a sense of better things, 
when suddenly you swoop down and condemn me on the very 
threshold.’ 

‘ Young man,’ I said, ‘ you should not jest on serious topics.’ 

‘I don’t, I don’t,’ he answered ; ‘I’m gravity itself. I suppose,’ 
he continued, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘that’s what ties me so 
closely to earth, and prevents my rising to higher and more 
ethereal spheres.’ 
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No one could have been more surprised than myself to find 
that I was actually laughing at this sorry piece of humour. Yet 
such was the case. He recognised his advantage, and was not slow 
to profit by it. 

‘Come, sir,’ he suggested, ‘ wouldn’t it be as well to tie a hand- 
kerchief round your head? I don’t know how you stand for 
furnishings within, but good quality or bad, the east wind is apt 
to play the very devil with them.’ 

‘Really, sir,’ I expostulated—not, however, forgetting to act 
upon the hint—‘ although the advice may be good, your manner of 
giving it is offensive, highly offensive.’ 

‘Is it?’ he said, with a blank look of innocence ; ‘ upon my soul, 
I’m awfully sorry. It’s the fault of my training, I presume. 
You’d place me under a considerable obligation if you’d tell me 
whenever I am offensive.’ 

Let a man be conscious that he has faults, and there is hope 
for him. It is only when he considers. himself above correction 
that the case is irremediable. Had Clare and her dear mother 
but possessed a little of this young man’s humility, how much 
smoother their lives might have been! 

It was at this moment I remembered that the stranger must 
be very wet as regards his nether garments. ‘ My dear sir, I said, 
‘pardon my forgetfulness ; you must be soaking.’ 

He glanced down at his trousers, which were clinging clammily 
to his limbs. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘your stream seems about as 
damp as they make ’em.’ 

‘ Let us go up to the rectory,’ I continued, ‘and we'll soon put 
that to rights.’ To this proposal he acceded with cheerful alacrity, 
and side by side we advanced towards the house. 

On the whole I was not disposed to regret the course matters 
had taken. The prospect of another téte-d-téte with Clare at dinner 
was not an altogether pleasing one if, as I had every reason to 
expect, her mood remained unchanged. The presence of an out- 
sider would, I reflected, be a certain restraint upon he~, and per- 
haps by next day her humour might be more amiable. 

On entering we passed at once into my study, where a bright 
fire was burning. Without waiting for an invitation my new 
acquaintance placed himself before it, and was quickly enveloped 
in a cloud of vapour. 

‘I see you smoke,’ he remarked, nodding with his head towards 
the cigar I held in my hand. 

‘Yes,’ I assented ; ‘ at my time of life a little indulgence in the 
habit is permissible, if not positively beneficial. But it is one I 
greatly deprecate in young men,’ 
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‘Ah, you’re quite right, he rejoined, taking a case from his 
pocket and extracting a large cigar. ‘Do you know,’ he went on 
easily, ‘I fancy you and I have many ideas in common. You like 
a good cigar: I can tell by the smell that’s a first-rate brand 
yowre smoking. So do I. Our opinions as to the sanctity of 
property are similar—that is, so far as ourownisconcerned. And 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if we were agreed upon the merits of 
a glass of sherry for stimulating one’s circulation after immersion 
in cold water.’ 

Really this young man was carrying things with rather a high 
hand, and had it not been that I looked forward to his support 
later on, I should have been inclined there and then to show him 
the door. 

As I produced the decanter I said rather drily, ‘I don’t know 
what my daughter would say if she knew of this.’ 

‘By Jove!’ he replied, helping himself, ‘so you’ve got a 
daughter. Is she pretty?’ 

‘Fairly so, I replied. Then remembering that it was only 
right to give him a hint as to her peculiar temperament, I con- 
tinued, ‘ She takes after her mother 

‘I guessed as much,’ he interrupted, lifting the glass to his 
lips. ‘I presume she inherits her dntellectwal qualities from her 
father.’ 

I was on the point of replying angrily to the remark, but 
before I could do so he resumed: *’Pon my soul, sir, I’m almost 
sorry,. came now; for to tell the truth, I’m a desperate lady-killer, 
and if she took a fancy to me there’d be the deuce to pay.’ 

In the actual state of affairs the idea of Clare falling in love 
with this young swaggerer was so delicious that, forgetting what 
was due to a guest, I lay back in my chair and laughed till the 
tears coursed down my cheeks. 

He looked at me gravely for some time, and then said, ‘It’s 
awfully funny, no doubt, but for the life of me I can’t quite see 
the point of the joke.’ 

His words recalled me to a sense of my duties, ‘ Really, sir,’ I 
resumed, ‘I owe you an apology for my rudeness, but when you 
have known my daughter a little I think you will understand my 
merriment. Come, what do you say to an immediate presenta- 
tion ?’ 

He assented to the suggestion with a nod, and ringing the bell 
I instructed the servant to ask Miss Clare to step into the study. 
At the same moment I remembered that I had not yet ascertained 
the new-comer’s name, 
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‘ By-the-by,’ I remarked, ‘I have omitted to introduce myself. 
My name is Denby—the Reverend Matthew Denby.’ 

‘Charmed to make the Reverend Matthew Denby’s acquaintance, 
the stranger answered, with an inclination of his head. ‘* My own 
is Panton—Joseph so called, or, in the vulgar tongue, Joe Panton.’ 

‘Panton,’ I repeated ; ‘not surely one of the Wiltshire Pan- 
tons ?’ 

‘Well, I suppose,’ he answered, ‘I can claim kinship with 
them, as I inherit the larger bulk of my property from a distant 
relative who lived in that county.’ 

A man of property, then! The fact threw a new light upon his 
behaviour. What I had taken for common impudence was, after 
all, mere eccentricity ; his forward manner, but the natural assump- 
tion of superiority which the possessor of many acres may rightly 
claim over his less fortunate fellows. Well might I congratulate 
myself on the far-seeing sagacity which had not allowed me to 
take offence at what I now recognised as the utterances of a 
superior if somewhat playful mind. 

‘My dear young friend,’ I said, as I rose and took his hand, 
‘you delight, you overwhelm me. Although I have lost sight of 
them for many years, the Pantons were once among my most inti- 
mate acquaintances ’—a statement, by the way, slightly in excess of 
the facts ; still, a little exaggeration might under the circumstances 
be pardoned. ‘ But what are you doing in this out-of-the-way part 
of the world?’ 

‘Studying nature, I suppose you’d call it,’ he replied, ‘ knock- 
ing about the country and taking sketches here and there—in short, 
playing at being an artist. It’s not bad fun as a game that one 
can throw up when one’s tired of it, but it must be deucedly 
dreary work as a means of earning a livelihood.’ 

An accomplished amateur also! My opinion of the young man 
was rapidly rising. 

‘And where are you staying ?’ I asked. 

‘In the village, at the sign of the Green Dragon.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ I returned, ‘we must put a stop to that at 
once. This house must be your headquarters while you remain 
in the neighbourhood. No, no,’ I continued, anticipating the 
refusal which, however, he seemed in no way eager to offer, ‘I'll 
take no denial. And here comes Clare,’ I added as my daughter 
entered the room, ‘ to second my request.’ 

Clare came forward in her quiet and somewhat chilling manner. 
‘You wished to speak to me, papa?’ she said. 

‘Yes, my love,’ I answered ; ‘let me introduce Mr. Panton to 
you, a relative of one of my oldest and dearest friends.’ 
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The two bowed, Clare on her side showing no trace of emotion 
and very little of interest. 
‘Mr. Panton, my dear,’ I went on, ‘has promised to take up 
his quarters with us for a time, so you will see that he is made as 
comfortable as possible. You had better give orders at once for 
the coachman to bring up his luggage from the Green Dragon.’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ she answered, in a tone of such indifference that I 
felt quite mortified. 

‘I give youtoo much trouble, Miss Denby,’ interrupted Panton, 
whose somewhat confused manner betrayed that he, too, suffered 
from the depressing influence of my daughter’s reception. ‘I fear 
you will think the game is hardly worth the candle.’ 

The expression in Clare’s face was not reassuring. ‘My 
father’s friends are always welcome,’ she said quietly. Then 
turning to me, ‘Perhaps I had better have Mr. Panton’s room 
prepared at once.’ 

‘It will be as well,’ I assented, going to the door and politely 
holding it open for her as, with a slight bow to Mr. Panton, she 
quitted the apartment. 

When I returned to my place that gentleman remarked, flip- 
ping the ash from the end of his cigar, ‘ Your daughter does not 
inherit your sprightliness of wit, sir.’ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘ perhaps now you understand my amusement 
when you expressed some fears as to her tranquillity of mind on 
meeting you.’ 

‘It is harder to melt an iceberg than a ball of snow, but the 
very difficulty of the task lends to it additional charms.’ 

‘Neatly put,’ I assented ; ‘ and were women as easily handled as 
metaphors, your success would seldom be in doubt.’ 

‘ They’re quite as perplexing, I admit,’ he continued, smiling, 
‘but, given a little patience, they will explain themselves,’ 

‘Well, well,’ I replied, ‘however that may be, I fancy I can 
trust Clare even with such a professed lady-killer in the house as 
yourself.’ 

He laughed good-naturedly. ‘ You don’t know what a battery 
of attractions I have in reserve.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ I answered, ‘I hope you'll remain here long 
enough to afford us every proof of their power.’ 

He shook his head knowingly. ‘Well, I’ve given you fair 
warning. The responsibility will lie with you.’ 

‘I accept it cheerfully,’ I replied, rising. ‘But come, we may 
as well see if your room is ready, and then perhaps we may per- 
suade Clare to give us a cup of tea in the drawing-room.’ 

In order that the reader may better appreciate my motive for 
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welcoming Mr. Panton so warmly to our circle I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying a word here touching the relations existing just 
then between my daughter and myself. 

In the beginning of the year Clare had paid a somewhat 
lengthy visit to an old friend of mine, resident in London, at 
whose house she had contracted an intimacy with a young man 
named Brown. Now this Brown, I subsequently learned, was the 
son of a schoolfellow of my own, and the fact was not one to pre- 
possess me in his favour. Brown Major and myself had been 
companions both at Harrow and Oxford, but our tastes and habits 
were as dissimilar as night from day. He was wont to affect a 
frank bonhomie, alike to intimates and strangers, which, however 
it might attract them, never succeeded in deceiving me as to his 
real nature. He was quick, too, in acquiring a superficial ac- 
quaintance with any subject he might select, a knack which 
enabled him to take high honours; while I, with a far sounder 
knowledge, barely managed to scrape through my examinations. 
In short, he was a pedant and a prig, whom fortune delighted to 
honour, and who latterly had attained a position which his in- 
trinsic merits would certainly never have secured for him. It is 
not my habit to traduce my fellow-creatures, but there are occa- 
sions when the truth is desirable, and on which even J do not 
shrink from uttering it. 

Accordingly, when Clare returned home and informed me that 
she had listened to the proposals of this young man, I at once 
declared she should never have my consent to such a match. The 
father had been a mean-spirited fellow, and his son, I was satisfied, 
could be no better. I declined even to discuss the subject in any 
shape. Tosome my action may appear too peremptory, but I had 
taken to heart the old Scriptural truth that grapes do not grow on 
thorns, nor, to apply the simile, high-minded sons spring from 
sordid parents. 

After the first outbreak the subject was allowed to drop, and I 
was in hopes that Clare had forgotten her girlish fancy for this 
objectionable person. It was, therefore, with no little indignation 
I found that a correspondence had been established between the 
two. 

I like to keep up old traditions—call them prejudices if you 
will—and one of my dearest is that the head of a household should 
be as a father to those who live beneath his roof, one to whom all 
may come for advice in trouble or comfort in sorrow. I regret that 
in my own case the theory has so far been restricted to its®primi- 
tive limits, and has not yet attained the fuller proportions of 
practice. But to encourage the idea, I make it a rule to retain 
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in my possession the key of the post-bag, so that all letters shall 
pass through my hands. I need hardly say that my object in so 
doing is solely to breed that spirit of confidence which is the first 
necessity of a united family. 

Thus it happened that on the previous Sunday morning I 
found myself called upon to deliver to Clare a letter which even 
the cursory examination I was able to give to it satisfied me 
came from young Brown. 

Whatever my annoyance might be, I showed no trace of it at 
the time. My principle is to lay aside on the day in question all 
mundane matters which might distract the mind from its higher 
duties. But I made a little mental note that I would take an 
early opportunity of having an explanation with Clare. 

The chance came at lunch-time next day. As I have said, 
the conversation took a somewhat disagreeable turn, and resulted 
in my deciding to face the bitter east wind rather than continue a 
controversy in which all the talking was on one side, and the 
reason on the other. 

The advent of Mr. Panton was, therefore, almost providential. 
Here was a young fellow, good-looking, well-to-do, and with a 
proper confidence in himself. The scheme which flashed into my 
mind was, indeed, a happy one. He was, according to his own 
declaration, an acknowledged lady-killer. What better oppor- 
tunity than this could he have for showing his skill? True, 
Clare’s disposition was an obstinate one, but at least his attentions 
might divert her mind from that other absorbing subject. Still, 
I must act with caution. It would not do to let Panton suspect I 
was throwing my daughter at his head, else he might seek safety 
in flight. It would rather be necessary delicately to excite his 
amour propre, and leave the rest to chance. 

At dinner he and I did most of the talking. Clare was 
unusually silent, but showed greater interest, although not always 
an approving one, in the stranger’s conversation. It was not 
until the repast was nearly ended that he addressed her directly. 

‘ Your father and I were discussing the subject of woman this 
afternoon, Miss Denby; but I fear we did not come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion.’ 

‘That was a pity,’ she answered coldly. ‘ Under the circum- 
stances, any conclusion would have been better than a continuance 
of the debate.’ 

He laughed cheerily. ‘You provoke its resumption, Miss 
Denby.’ 

‘Then, to avoid such a calamity, I propose to withdraw the 
subject altogether,’ she answered, making a show of rising. 
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‘ Heaven forbid!’ he cried, with a pretended air of despair. 
‘It is far too attractive to permit of our losing sight of it yet 
awhile.’ 

‘I accuse Mr. Panton of being a poet, my dear,’ I interrupted. 
‘He has all the paraphernalia of one—tropes, similes, sentiment, 
passion.’ 

‘stand convicted,’ he rejoined, ‘ but only as a voiceless singer. 
I possess the necessary baggage, itis true; but, alas! I have locked 
it away, and lost the key irrecoverably.’ 

‘We must try to find it for him, eh, Clare?’ I suggested. 

‘Mr. Panton seems in no pressing need of it at present,’ she 
replied. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, * you are unfair, Miss Denby. You forget 
that although opportunity be the slave of him who is prepared, it 
is the tyrant of the unready.’ 

An almost imperceptible smile played on Clare’s lips. ‘You 
are like to have a useful servant then, Mr. Panton,’ she said. 

‘Now you are sarcastic, he rejoined, ‘but I am helpless in 
your hands.’ 

‘Indeed, I wash them of you altogether,’ she answered, rising. 
‘The responsibility is too great.’ 

‘That is my loss,’ he said, smiling, as he opened the door for her. 

‘Not if it teach you to take better care of yourself, she 
replied, with an implied meaning in her tone which I failed to 
understand as she swept out of the room. 

I was delighted with the badinage, trivial though it had been. 
It at least proved that Clare was not wholly insensible to the 
attentions of other men, and the circumstance gave me hope for 
the success of my little scheme. 

I had not visited Wiltshire for many years, but I still retained 
a vivid recollection of its beauties, the quaint old city of Salisbury, 
the breezy downs, and that wonderful collection known as Stone- 
henge. It was natural, therefore, that as Panton and I sat over 
our wine the conversation should revert to the principal features 
of that county, and the producing powers of its soil, this latter 
being a subject in which I take a considerable interest. I was 
pleased to find in my companion a kindred spirit, while, recognising 
my desire for information on agricultural topics, he readily cited 
the returns yielded him by his own property. In his manner of 
stating these details, which to others would probably have appeared 
dry and uninteresting, I discovered a singular charm and fascina- 
tion; but after a little I felt that it would be selfish to keep him 
altogether to myself, and accordingly proposed an adjournment to 
the drawing-room. 
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On entering we found Clare seated at the piano, where Mr, 
Panton at once begged that she would remain. As my daughter 
is a finished musician, I hastened to second the request. For my 
own part, whether from the excitement of the day’s adventures or 
the excellence of the dinner I know not, but no sooner had I 
relapsed into my easy-chair than I dropped into a pleasant 
slumber. 

When I awoke, Clare was still at the piano, playing softly, 
while Panton stood near to her talking in a low voice. As I had 
no desire to act the part of eavesdropper—indeed, the distance at 
which I was rendered such a thing impossible—I gave a pre 
liminary yawn and commenced ostentatiously to stretch myself. 
‘ Bless me,’ I remarked, looking at my watch, ‘it’s getting on for 
eleven. How quickly the evening has passed !’ 

Clare rose and began to put away her music. Panton crossed 
to the fireplace. 

‘ Time goes swiftly in the land of Nod,’ he said to me, ‘ but we 
could have given you a long start to-night, and even then have 
won.’ 

‘Mr. Panton must speak for himself,’ Clare interrupted, with a 
slight frown. 

‘Have I not done so?’ he rejoined rapidly. Then he laughed 
pleasantly, and, after an instant’s pause, resumed: ‘ Possibly Miss 
Denby finds my views too comprehensive.’ 

‘When they make her an involuntary party to their meaning 
she certainly does,’ Clare answered. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘it would be against my own interest to do so, 
else I should be robbed of the pleasure of convincing her that they 
are true.’ 

‘Then you must take an opportunity of doing that to-morrow,’ 
I said, getting up from my place, ‘ for I cannot afford to lose my 
beauty sleep for the sake of listening to two young people talking 
nonsense.’ 

The next morning I passed, as usual, in the study, and in the 
afternoon, as the weather continued fine, it occurred to me that I 
had not seen my old friend the Squire for some time. I proposed, 
therefore, to ride over to the Grange and pay him a visit, and as 
Panton mentioned that he had letters to write, I suggested his 
making use of the library during my absence. In this he readily 
concurred, and before starting I saw him comfortably installed in 
my place, Clare having stated her intention of going to the village 
in order to make some necessary purchases. 

It was close upon the dinner-hour when I returned, and, 
hastily dressing, I hurried downstairs. The young people were 
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already waiting for me, and we at once passed into the dining- 
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The evening was spent much in the same way as the previous 
one, but I thought I detected a sensible increase of warmth in 


Clare’s manner towards Mr. Panton. 


As for him, it seemed im- 


possible that anything should stop his flow of spirits. He talked 
incessantly, and, I am afraid, a great deal of nonsense. 
Next day, as I sat reading in my room, he entered in his usual 


unceremonious fashion. 
‘Not at all,’ I answered, laying down my book. 


‘I hope I don’t disturb you, sir,’ he said. 


‘Take a seat.’ 


‘ Thanks,’ he replied, ‘if it’s the same to you I’d rather stand. 
I’ve always more confidence in myself when I’m on my legs.’ 
‘I should not have thought you ever failed in that,’ I re- 


marked, smiling. 


‘No more did I,’ he answered, adding with some slight hesita- 


tion, ‘ until I came here.’ 
‘Ah, you have caught the infection. 
you go-ahead young London fellows.’ 
‘No,’ he replied reflectively, ‘ it’s not that. 


ter, for instance. I’m devilish impudent to her-—almost rude at 


We are too modest for 


Take your daugh- 


times, and yet it never seems to make any impression.’ 
‘Perhaps you don’t want to make an impression,’ I suggested. 
‘Oh, but I do,’ he continued, with curious frankness. ‘ You'll 
excuse me mentioning it, but Miss Denby is a deucedly attractive 


girl.’ 


‘I think it was yourself who first hinted that she took her in- 
tellectual qualities from her father,’ I said a little maliciously. 


He shook his head gravely. 


‘No,’ he replied, ‘I detect a 


difference. She’s got a most original mind of her own. Do you 
know, sir,’ he proceeded, without any alteration in his voice, ‘ I’m 


afraid I’m falling in love.’ 


Talk of originality—here certainly was an example with a 
vengeance. One might have thought I was a perfect stranger to 
the lady in question, so unconcernedly did my guest announce to 


me the state of his feelings for her. 


I will not say that the de- 


claration was displeasing, but I reflected that it would not be con- 
sonant with my dignity to surrender at the first assault. 
‘You forget that I am her father,’ I observed somewhat stiffly. 
‘Oh no, I don’t,’ he answered, ‘ that’s why I come to you.’ 


‘ Well ?’ I continued inquiringly. 


‘I was anxious to learn in what light the fact would strike 


you.’ 


‘You mean as regards an engagement between my daughter 


and yourself ?" 
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‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I suppose you might put it in that way.’ 

It certainly was a strange mode of proposing to become my 
son-in-law, but after all the end justified the means. ‘ My dear 
Panton,’ I said, ‘ you must remember that our acquaintance has 
been short, and I should have, of course, to be assured that you are 
in a position to keep a wife. But, otherwise, I do not know any 
one whom I would welcome more gladly as Clare’s husband.’ 

‘ Then if I satisfy you on that point, there is no obstacle to my 
trying my luck ?’ , 

‘None whatever,’ I answered, deeming it unnecessary to allude 
to the Brown episode. ‘ You have my full consent, and I can only 
trust that you will be equally fortunate in winning Clare’s.’ 

‘Thank you,’ was his reply ; ‘I fancy if you'll excuse me I'll go 
into the garden now and smoke a cigar. Perhaps I may hit on 
some likely plan for obtaining that during the process.’ 

‘Certainly, my boy, do as you think best,’ I rejoined. And so 
this remarkable interview came to a close. 

My little scheme was, then, a success so far. After all, your 
clever people are not difficult to circumvent if one goes about the 
business properly. The very simplicity of my project, I said to 
myself, was probably the chief reason that it prospered so well. 
A less single-minded man than myself would almost certainly 
have ruined all by too great zeal, but the unobtrusive manner in 
which I pulled the wires was, I felt, in the spirit of the highest 
diplomacy. 

It was true that I had still to deal with Clare, and in her 
respect I could not have the same certainty which Panton’s an- 
nouncement had created as regards himself. Nevertheless, I was 
not without hope that the latter’s powers of persuasion would 
eventually prevail. 

Panton’s communication had been made on the Wednesday, 
and in the meantime I considered it as well not to recur to the 
subject. He was not, I was convinced, a man to let the grass 
grow under his feet, and my wisest policy was evidently to await 
the outcome of events. 

On Saturday I informed my guest at luncheon that I had to 
ask his indulgence for my absence until dinner-time, as I always 
devote that afternoon to the preparation of the next day’s dis- 
course. But I added that Clare would doubtless prove an efficient 
substitute—an assertion which I was pleased to observe neither of 
the young people seemed anxious to dispute. 

As it happened, the sermon I selected was one which I already 
knew pretty nearly by rote, and consequently little more than an 
hour’s study sufficed to put me at my ease with it. As I closed 
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the manuscript it occurred to me that it might be interesting to 
find out, in an informal sort of way, how the two were amusing 
themselves, and so gently opening the study door I stole noiselessly 
on tiptoe towards the drawing-room. 

On looking in I found that it was untenanted, but I thought I 
could detect the murmur of voices proceeding from the adjoining 
conservatory. With characteristic playfulness I crept cautiously 
to the entrance and peeped in. 

Clare and the stranger were seated on an ottoman with their 
backs turned towards me. But this did not prevent me from 
seeing—indeed, it rather helped to show—that Panton’s arm was 
round my daughter’s waist, and that their heads were very close 
to each other. Although out of simple delight at the scene before 
me I strained every nerve to hear what they were saying, unfor- 
tunately I could only catch an indistinct word here and there. 

My joy at the discovery was such that I could scarcely refrain 
from calling out. Only with a considerable effort, indeed, did I 
succeed in stifling my feelings; but when I again found myself 
safely within the library, with no one at hand to watch me, I felt 
it impossible to restrain them longer. 

I sat down in my chair and rubbed my hands gleefully together, 
while, as I thought of Brown’s discomfiture, peal after peal of 
laughter followed in quick succession. To think that I, of all 
people the most guileless and ingenuous, should have outwitted 
this crafty schemer! The idea was too exquisite. 

When at last I had sufficiently regained my composure, I once 
more proceeded towards the drawing-room, on this occasion, how- 
ever, being careful to give due warning of my coming. As I 
expected, on reaching the conservatory, I found Clare alone on the 
couch, while Panton stood a little apart from her. 

‘Well, young folks,’ I said, ‘I hope you’ve enjoyed yourselves.’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ returned Panton, in a tone conveying that for his 
part he could have gone on doing so in the same way for some time 
further. 

‘ And how have you amused each other?’ I asked. 

‘T have been teaching Miss Denby a new game,’ he replied. 

¢ Ah,’ I said, ‘and what is that?’ 

‘TI call it “ Question and Answer;” and really it’s amazingly 
simple, although your daughter seemed at first to have some 
difficulty in understanding it. It is usual for two to play, and 
the interest is increased when they are of different sexes.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I interrupted, placing my hand on Clare’s shoulder, 
‘and what then ?’ 

‘The gentleman, as a rule, begins, although I’ve heard of cases 
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where the lady has preferred to do so, something in this manner: 
“T love you,” he says: “will you be my wife?” To which she 
replies “* Yes.”’ 

‘And has my little puss been taking part in it?’ I asked, 
looking down into Clare’s face affectionately. 

She blushed as she answered, ‘ Yes, papa.’ 

I crossed to where the other stood, and took his hand. ‘ Mr, 
Panton,’ I said, ‘ you have made me very happy. Iam proud to 
welcome you as my son-in-law.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he replied, beginning to laugh in his old fashion, 
‘you’re awfully good.—By the way,’ he continued, ‘I may as 
well set you right at once as toa slight misconception. You seem 
to have caught my name imperfectly. It is true that I take two- 
thirds of it from the relative who left me the Wiltshire property, 
but my full title is Joseph Panton Brown.’ 

‘ Brown,’ I stammered in a tone of horror, ‘ not Brown——’ 

‘ The son of your old schoolfellow—yes, the same.’ 

The blood rushed to my head, and I felt as if I should choke 
as I turned angrily to Clare. ‘And the letter you received on 
Sunday : 

‘Came from me,’ he interrupted, ‘telling Clare that I had 
determined to venture here myself and lay siege to the citadel. 
And, by Jove,’ he continued, giving mea slap on the back, ‘ it’s 
well I did so, else I should never have known what a powerful 
ally I had in my future father-in-law.’ 

Certainly his manner was offensive, but what could I do? 
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Who Cut the Wires? 


Ir flaming advertisements and prospectuses could have done it, the 
prospects of the ‘Great Dhirsuti Gold Mining Company’ were 
placed beyond the possibility of failure. Dhirsuti is to the north- 
east of India. The number of English shareholders in the concern 
was tremendous, and the Anglo-Indian public had also invested 
more sparingly in an enterprise which—to quote the prospectus— 
would ‘ totally revolutionise the northern frontier of the Great 
Indian Continent, cause an influx of population from all parts of 
the world to the fertile slopes of the Himalayas, and (this was 
probably the most important point) yield a sure return of from 
twenty to thirty per cent. to the coffers of the company.’ 

We officers of the 23rd Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry 
knew and cared nothing about the mines which were to supply 
this good fortune to the lucky shareholders. But it so happened 
that our regiment, among others, had been given the task of 
punishing some of the hill-tribes of Eastern Bhutan, where Dhir- 
suti was situated. These Bhutanese hillmen are mostly robbers, 
and had been constantly foraging down the banks of the Brahma- 
putra river. Consequently ‘ representations’ had been made to 
the barbarous Bhutia chieftain; but at last it was resolved to 
storm the ‘ Dwar’ fastnesses, as they are called, and annex the 
whole lot of savages and their country too. We had been en- 
camped for some days at Bijni, a considerable frontier town, con- 
sisting of mud huts and rice swamps to a great extent. Here 
dwelt a ‘ Chief Commissioner.’ 

Colonel Macgregor commanded our column ; as far as I recollect 
now, there were three columns operating, consisting of about two 
thousand men in all. A large force, but then the independent 
Bhutia chief who was giving all this trouble ruled over a huge 
country, and I suppose it was thought the hill-robbers would 
defend their mud forts with vigour. 

On this expedition Johnny Smithers and I had the same tent, 
Johnny being adjutant of our regiment. How on earth he managed 
to creep into the position nobody could understand. He was a 
relative of some secretary to Government at headquarters, so that 
may have had something to do with it. 

There is no need to dilate on the actual fighting which took 
place, as that has very little to do with my story. As the other 
columns had not arrived, the Colonel boldly decided to attack 
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alone, seeing that Bijni was rather a pestilential hole to stay long 
in, and his sick-list was getting big. Our march to attack the 
forts led through tracts of sd/ forest and rice and mango swamps; 
but to our great relief we got out of this hot region on to an 
upland district of limestone rocks, covered with great fir-forests, 
which sloped right up to the mountains. One day’s march of 
twenty miles took us to within striking distance of the enemy. 
The next day his forts were ours, and his rabble utterly routed. 
The earthworks were not strong, and were crowned only with a 
stockade of sticks and prickly-pear boughs. Our list of killed 
and wounded was very small, and the whole affair turned out less 
arduous than had been expected. 

The Colonel wanted to teach the presumptuous Rajah a lesson, 
so next day saw me scouring the country in pursuit, in company 
with a number of my men. It was no use attempting a cavalry 
pursuit in such a hilly country; and it would be of no interest to 
tell how we dispersed one body of the enemy who offered to make 
a stand, and burned one or two villages. When we all got back 
to camp, we found that the other columns had arrived, a little too 
late. Also I found that Johnny Smithers, luckier than I, had 
been reaping the fruits of victory, idling at the extemporised 
camp, and doing really next to nothing—which exactly suited 
him. 

‘The Colonel was cock-a-hoop about the affair, I can tell you,’ 
he said; ‘you should have seen the telegram he sent off to the 
Commissioner.’ 

And how about the gold mines? What has this to do with 
the ‘Great Dhirsuti Gold Mining Company’? A great deal, as 
you will shortly hear, and you must remember that we had now 
cleared the country in which the auriferous deposits lay of the 
only obstacles to the successful working of whatever mines were 
made—namely, the Bhutan natives. 

I have said Bijni was the town from which we drew supplies. 
It was thirty miles behind us now. The Colonel had done nothing 
to utilise his field telegraph, which he regarded as a new-fangled 
invention, beyond wiring the fact of victory. Like most military 
men, he positively hated the idea of being liable to receive a 
message, just when he was about to engage, ordering him to do 
nothing of the sort. So the Colonel used the wires as sparingly 
as possible. 

Still it was now four days after the fight, and we all began to 
think it odd that no message of congratulation to the troops, or 
even of bare acknowledgment of our success, had been flashed from 
Calcutta or Bijni to the camp. Early in the morning of the fifth 
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day, accordingly, Jobnny was sent by the Colonel to trouble the 
high repose of the telegraph operator, a stupid-looking half-caste 
who had been recommended by the post-office authorities at Delhi. 
He boasted a junior assistant—and this was all our telegraph staff! 
Smithers and I, after leaving the message to be transmitted, quitted 
the tent. But a few minutes later the fellow came running after 
us, apparently in a high state of excitement. 

* What’s the row now ?’ observed our phlegmatic adjutant. 

‘Oh, lieutenant!’ exclaimed the breathless telegraphist, ‘ the 
wire seems to be wrong—will you tell the Colonel ?—the telegram 
cannot be sent. I have tried to send it, but my instrument will 
not work; I am sure it’s not my fault.’ 

‘ What’s the cause of the stoppage ?’ asked the adjutant, who 
apparently regarded the electric current as a kind of useful fluid 
which could be turned on and off, through pipes. 

‘I’m sure the wires are cut, lieutenant!’ in a most portentous 
whisper. 

When the disquieting intelligence was handed on to the Colonel, 
he used some unquestionably powerful expressions, and then ordered 
the adjutant and myself to take half a dozen men and ride off to 
see where the break had occurred. Of course Johnny and I were 
glad of the lark, so off we set. 

‘I say, old fellow,’ said Smithers before we had proceeded a 
couple of miles, at a foot’s space, owing to the country, ‘ what’s 
the matter with my horse? Don’t he seem lame?’ 

And on examining him, that certainly seemed to be the fact. 
But I was still more astonished at the condition of my own brute. 
He could hardly limp along—yet both horses had been in the stable 
for days! Luckily our Syce (groom) was riding a nag behind us— 
and we turned to him for an explanation of the mystery. 

The Syce professed total ignorance, and most emphatic sur- 
prise. ‘The sahibs’ horses lame! The sahibs’ horses had not 
been ridden for a week—he was sure. Perhaps it was the sand- 
flies which " 

*Sandflies be blowed!’ exclaimed Johnny. ‘The brutes are 
both as lame as they can step.’ 

We dismounted and examined the animals’ legs. There were 
a lot of marks of bruises and cuts on them; and my own Buce- 
phalus, besides these traits, actually was minus a shoe on the off 
hind-leg. 

* Look here, you beggar!’ I shouted to the skulking Syce, ‘ do 
you call this the result of sandflies?’ And I showed him the 
naked hoof. The fellow turned unexpectedly insolent, for a 
native. This led to further maledictions being showered on his 
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pate; but he bore them stoically, and laughed in our faces in a 
manner which made our shoe-leather itch. We had never seen the 
man in this character before, though we knew him to be a ne’er- 
do-weel. Finally, he irritated us to the point of making me tell 
him I would dismiss him the moment we got back to camp. 

The fellow thrust his hand into one capacious pocket, and 
began to jingle some coins. Then to our great surprise he pro- 
duced a handful of rupees and gold; it was unheard of for a 
native servant to have such a sum about him. 

‘ Where did you steal that, you rascal?’ asked Johnny. 

‘Not steal at all, sahib!’ he replied. ‘ All this fairly earned ; 
more at the camp.’ And he grinned expressively. 

We ordered him to get to the rear; which he did, and 
soon after we missed him altogether. The rascal had actually 
levanted, going back to the camp, we supposed. As we had 
threatened to dismiss him, we thought he had chosen to dismiss 
himself—which completed the record of his iniquities. To desert 
us in such a place! Then, as we slowly jogged on, we wondered 
what on earth could have induced him to let the horses be ridden 
without our knowledge—for everything seemed to show that he 
had done so, and that they had been pretty roughly ridden, too. 

All we could do at present was to creep on, until we got to 
the place where—if the telegraph operator was right—we should 
find a breakage in the wire. But, as our luck dictated, we were 
destined to half ride, half walk, a weary twenty miles from camp 
before we were gladdened—yes, actually gladdened—with the 
sight of the telegraph line lying in a couple of bits on the rock. 

We examined the strands carefully. There could be little 
doubt, from the appearance, that the line had been deliberately 
cut. Yet it was passing strange that the enemy should have taken 
the trouble to approach so near Bijni, in order to inflict damage 
on Macgregor’s force. Perhaps, we surmised, it might be the work 
of some prowling Bhutan rascal, unconnected with the hill soldiers 
we had been attacking. 

As we had now got so near Bijni, and our horses showed abject 
signs of being about to founder instantly, we agreed to push on 
instead of returning, but the last couple of leagues we were, to our 
great disgust, compelled to do wholly on foot, as our brutes could 
carry us no farther. We left them to the tender mercies of a 
native soldier, and got into the little town about four in the after- 
noon, hot, dusty, tired, and fearfully thirsty. 

We noticed at once that there was an unusual bustle in the 
small cantonment. Any number of strange faces met us in the 
streets, and we were surprised to see the well-known uniform of 
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the Punjaub native infantry, the Sappers, and—oddest of all—the 
gun-carriages of the Artillery, moving about. But the very first 
thing we thought of doing was, before making inquiries, to satisfy 
thirst. We stepped into a small hut or hostelry, kept by an 
Eurasian. It was not till we had refreshed ourselves that we asked 
the landlord what all the stir meant. 

‘ Reinforcements, gentlemen,’ he replied, ‘for the front. They 
will be despatched at once. They only halt here to-night.’ 

‘What?’ we asked, ‘what front do you mean? Not Colonel 
Macgregor’s expedition, surely!’ 

Our host regarded us with a stare of astonishment. ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, you are the only ones that have not heard the news, 
then. Fifteen hundred men at least cut to pieces in an ambush. 
The reinforcements will avenge the defeat and death of Colonel 
Macgregor; that is why they are here.’ 

Johnny and I looked at each other. 

‘Oh, the man’s an incurable idiot,’ he said, and walked out. 

I only stopped fora moment. ‘Just tell me,’ I asked, ‘ when 
this defeat took place. Has news just arrived, or when?’ I thought 
by an inconceivable piece of bad luck our fellows might have been 
surprised that morning, while we were off to inspect the wire. 

‘Four days ago,’ he replied sulkily, as he did not relish being 
designated as an idiot. 

I caught Smithers up, and asked him what he thought of affairs. 

‘Haven't an idea,’ he replied ; ‘all I know is I’m dead beat, 
and we’ve got to report ourselves at headquarters, so I’m going 
there.’ 

We got very soon to the house which had been occupied before 
our departure by Colonel Cookson, then acting as Chief Commis- 
sioner at the station. We sent in our names and requested to see 
him at once, but he was engaged. So we were ushered into a 
waiting-room, where sat a lady, fair, fat, and forty or more; both 
of us stared, for we recognised her at once. There was not a more 
popular woman in all Bengal than dear chatty friendly ‘ Mrs. Mac.’, 
as-we all called her. It was in very truth Mrs. Macgregor, wife of 
the § choleric Colonel,’ and, instead of being down at Calcutta, here 
she was, sitting as large as life—she was very large—in this Bijni 
waiting-room. 

If we were surprised, it is only fair to confess that she appeared 
even more surprised. In fact she was perfectly astounded to be- 
hold us, and gave signs of going off into a fit, or hysterics, or some- 
thing else dreadful. We tried to stop her. 

‘Mrs. Macgregor,’ I said, ‘ how strange to find you here. I do 
hope nothing has happened ?’ 
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She sank back in her seat, and in a faint voice articulated: 
‘Then you—you are not dead!’ Evidently she meant Smithers 
as well as myself, for her glance roved from one to the other. It 
is difficult to assure a person with seriousness that one is alive, and 
I think Johnny and I felt ourselves in as strange a position as we 
had ever occupied in our lives. 

‘My poor husband!’ were the next words that the distressed 
lady uttered. 

‘The Colonel was all right this morning at any rate,’ said 
Johnny, with considerable lack of feeling. Mrs. Macgregor, I now 
for the first time noticed, was dressed in widow’s weeds. 

‘Have you heard any bad news from him to-day ?’ I asked her, 
again reverting to the idea that somehow or other there might 
have been a message sent since we left the camp; but then how 
on earth could she have had time to get into mourning attire ? 

‘It was four days ago, at Calcutta, I got a telegram ’—and she 
sobbed—‘ announcing my dear husband’s death, and all his force 
with him. I thought yow were both killed,’ she added with a sort 
of questioning tone. The whole affair seemed as inexplicable to 
her as it did to us. One thing only was quite certain. By some 
means or other, false news had been sent from our force, and we 
were reported to have suffered a terrible defeat. 

‘Dear Mrs. Macgregor!’ I burst out. ‘The Colonel is quite 
safe. I don’t understand the affair, but all I know—Smithers 
will tell you I am speaking the truth—is that we left him and his 
troops all well this morning. There were some few men killed, 
but we gained a complete victory. Haven’t you heard about it? 
There is some tremendous mistake! ’ 

Poor dear Mrs. Mac. could not help believing us. The good 
tidings were indeed almost too much for her. At that moment 
in rushed Colonel Cookson, the Commissioner himself. He stared 
at us with ‘a wild surprise,’ like Cortes on the ‘peak in Darien.’ 
For an instant he must have regarded us as little better than 
* resurrected ’ ghosts. 

‘ My dear boys!’ he finally exclaimed, shaking us heartily by 
the hands, ‘ we all thought you were dead. Why, how on earth 
have you managed to escape?’ 

‘Escape, Colonel! We licked the beggars hollow,’ answered 
Johnny. 

‘Yes, indeed we did, and there has been no defeat at all,’ I 
said as Colonel Cookson looked towards me. 

‘Wat!’ in a voice that made one or two attendants rush in, 
and which might have been heard half a mile off. We repeated 
our statement, and told all the facts briefly. 
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The Commissioner was nothing if not methodical. Even at 
that moment of intense mental disturbance he turned to hunt 
for ‘papers’—the badge of all his civilian tribe. In a few 
moments he had fumbled in a despatch box, with apparent 
success, for instead of asking us for any explanations or details, 
he said—‘ Listen! Here is the telegram I sent off to Calcutta,’ 
eyeing us as if the production of this document must convince us 
that we were mistaken :—‘I wrote it out myself. ‘ Fifteen hun- 
dred men killed. Survivors besieged in hill fastness. Twenty 
thousand of enemy, most with firearms. An ambush, and re- 
inforeements needed at once, to rescue Captain Layland (name 
doubtful) supposed to have assumed command, vice Colonel Mac- 
gregor killed, and remnants of three columns, all besieged.”’ If 
documentary evidence was worth anything, certainly the Bhutanese 
had scored a brilliant victory. 

‘And Colonel Macgregor,’ he said, in a lower voice, glancing 
at the lady, ‘is he not dead?’ 

‘He was not this morning,’ we both replied; ‘ we left him a 
few hours ago safe enough.’ 

‘But,’ went on the bewildered official, ‘upon my soul! Why, 
the news of the massacre has gone all over the world by this time. 
People in England are dreadfully excited about it. By-the-by,’ 
turning to me, ‘ I’ve got a telegram here from your friends. They 
want full particulars, and ask that your body, if recovered, shall 
be sent to Calcutta to be buried.’ 

This was rather too much, and I burst out laughing. The 
best of it was that it was impossible for Colonel Cookson any 
longer to disbelieve the story told him by the adjutant and my- 
self. So comfort of the most delicious and unexpected nature was 
at once given to poor Mrs. Macgregor’s sorely harassed soul. 

No doubt it was a very serious matter all round. The large 
reinforcements we saw had come up hurriedly from Calcutta and 
Delhi, and more were promised. The first thing the distracted 
Commissioner could do was to despatch men to join the wires, and 
to communicate with the camp both in that way and by sending 
off messengers on horseback, armed. Of course the telegraph that 
same evening, and the messengers on their return next morning, 
fully confirmed our story. 

Colonel Cookson had recovered his presence of mind sufficiently 
to explain that on the night of the second day after our little force 
had set out from Bijni, a couple of friendly Bhutan tribesmen—so 
they had represented themselves—galloped into the town. They 
asked to be taken at once before ‘ the Commander,’ and Cookson 
interviewed them by the help of an interpreter. Their story was 
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that they had seen the meeting of the three British columns, and 
had watched the successful attack on one or two forts. But that 
as the whole force was moving on to attack other positions, sud- 
denly an overwhelming body of the enemy had appeared from 
ambush, in a woody defile, and inflicted huge slaughter. The few 
hundred men who had escaped managed to retire to one of the 
captured forts, and were holding out there, under a ‘ very tall 
officer. The Commissioner imagined that this must be Layland, 
one of the tallest men in the Indian army. He attempted to 
telegraph to the camp, but all in vain. No answer came. Thus 
his worst fears seemed to be confirmed. Bijni had been put into 
a hasty state of defence, and reinforcements telegraphed for. 

‘If I had only thought of detaining those two rascals!’ said 
Cookson, vindictively. ‘ But what earthly object could they have 
in inventing such a story ?’ 

It was possible that that stupid dolt of a telegraph operator 
at the camp had sent off a false message. ‘ But why should he?’ 
queried Cookson, who was bemoaning the ‘regular sell,’ as he 
called it. 

‘I can’t see the motive for the trick, I answered. ‘ The sole 
result has been to bring up troops that aren’t wanted, and to cause 
a lot of anxiety in India, and England too.’ 

‘And to run the shares of that dratted Dhirsuti Gold Mining 
Company down to zero, confound the fellows!’ grumbled the 
Commissioner. ‘I telegraphed to sell all my shares at a tremen- 
dous loss. No doubt they'll fly up again, and some people will 
have made fortunes out of your pretended defeat. Worse luck for 
me!’ 

Here was a new but a very dim light breaking in on me. On 
consulting Smithers, we both agreed that we ought to inform 
Colonel Cookson of the incident with the Syce. It was just 
possible that that dependant’s insolence, and his sudden possession 
of heaps of money, was to be explained by his having been bribed 
by somebody interested in operations with the shares of the Gold 
Mining Company. So we told the Commissioner. 

‘What was your Syce like?’ he asked. ‘ Was he a fellow with 
a hang-dog look, tall, rather fat for a native, and—yes—had he a 
cast or something funny with one of his eyes ?’ 

It was an accurate description of the Syce! Down to the 
incipient squint, it fitted him like a glove. ‘Then that was the 
fellow who rode in to tell us of your defeat,’ exclaimed the Com- 
missioner. ‘ He had a confederate with him, too; they must first 
have cut the wires, and then come in to the cantonment to tell 
me this cock-and-bull tale.’ And, within a few minutes, Colonel 
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Macgregor had been advised, by telegraph, to arrest the Syce at 
once. 

In an hour came a reply that the fellow was nowhere to be 
found! He had absconded, taking one of Johnny Smithers’ nags 
with him. But the Colonel added that he had arrested the tele- 
graphic operator, the afore-mentioned half-caste, and had him 
safely guarded. 

It was under stress of imprisonment that this intelligent in- 
dividual disclosed the fact that, when he was about starting from 
Delhi to join the force at Bijni, he had been offered a bribe by 
some person unknown—he was an Englishman, the man said—to 
send a telegram from the camp announcing our total defeat. 
‘Oh, ever so much money,’ the dolt said, expressively grinning. 

‘ Then—then why on earth didn’t you acquaint me with the 
fact ?’ he was asked by furious Colonel Macgregor. 

‘ Because I refused the money, excellency,’ he replied, evidently 
quite proud of his unexampled honesty. 

‘Refused! I should think you did,’ roared the Colonel ; ‘if 
I had caught you telegraphing that J had been defeated, by 
George, sir, I’d have had you court-martialed on the spot.’ 

Further inquiries failed to elicit from this witness any valuable 
particulars as to the appearance, &c., of the briber. As might 
have been expected, the latter did not drop a hint that he was 
‘travelling,’ so to speak, on behalf of persons interested in a gold 
mine. And there is really no positive proof, even down to the 
present day, as to the object with which those mendacious Bhutan 
hillmen rode into Bijni and told their disturbing tale. But, 
bearing in mind tbe rascally character of the Syce, his gold 
‘earnings’ in a region where he could not have come by the 
money honestly, we looked with suspicion—to say the least of it-— 
on the undoubted fact that one or two notorious market-riggers 
in Calcutta and London were known to have made thousands in 
buying transactions connected with the shares of the ‘ Great 
Dhirsuti Gold Mining Company,’ just at the moment when the 
adverse news had been received. The Government also thought 
the circumstances remarkable enough to order a strict inquiry. 

Nothing canie of it, however. The speculators soon re-sold 
their shares, pocketed the profits, and the company has long since 
gone into hopeless liquidation. Neither Jobnny Smithers nor 
myself ever been gratified by setting eyes on that Syce again, 
and—truth to say-—we don’t much expect to. 


H. F. LESTER. 





WM Atorp of the Sea, 


Ox, the cruel climbing Sea, 
Oh, the breakers on the lee, 
And oh for the bitter shining reef ! 
There’s a howling in the wind 
That follows fast behind, 
And the spray makes each man blind, 
As we drive ashore, and no hope of relief. 


We are dead men, my mates, 


Though many a lass awaits 
Her lover watching yonder from the strand. 
All’s in vain; sit ye down! 
Why, a very country clown, 
With his hands and face grimed brown, 
Would be still at such a time, not unmanned! 


There is nothing we can do, 
Save say a prayer or two. 
We're a wild lot, lads, but perhaps 
There is Someone up above 
Who will pity us who rove, 
Take care of each man’s love, 
And succour other poor seafaring chaps. 











‘The cruel climbing sea. 

























Professor Petrus. 


Amber Pasna had come to London on one of his brief visits. They 
were always at long intervals; they were always uncertain ; they 
always gave pleasure to every one who knew him, and indeed to 
every one in London who had ever heard of him. The Pasha’s 
strange career, his eccentric life, his long residence in the East, 
and the fabulous stories that were told of his wealth and accom- 
plishments, made him an object of intense curiosity to the capital, 
and to the Society Journals. The newspaper which was able to 
be the first to chronicle the fact that Amber Pasha had made a 
momentary appearance at his house in Park Lane was very proud 
of its good fortune, and generally followed it up with a variety of 
ingenious and inaccurate paragraphs about Amber Pasha’s actions, 
and with endless variations on the most marvellous versions of his 
history. 

It was a pleasant morning in early summer. Amber Pasha 
had a friend to breakfast, a solitary friend, Harry Jermyn, member 
of Parliament, philosophical radical, and rising lawyer. Breakfast 
was over, and they had come out of the Roman-like room whose 
frescoed walls would have pleased the taste of Petronius without 
offending the gravity of Seneca, and were sitting lazily on pleasant 
long chairs in the wide balcony where the great rosso antico 
Caryatides eternally lifted their rounded arms to heaven. For a 
time the two friends sat silently, looking down lazily through the 
blue clouds of cigarette smoke at the endless pageant of London 
life rolling by, and enjoying the tranquil beauty of a June midday, 
The two men whom chance had brought together on that balcony 
overlooking Park Lane were of curiously different types. Amber 
Pasha was, in the completest sense, a citizen of the world. Before 
he had settled in the East and devoted himself to the service of 
the Sultan, he had passed an adventurous youth. He seemed to 
have been everywhere and seen everything, to be as much at home in 
an Akkhal Tekke aoul as in the gardens of Buen Retiro at Madrid, 
or at Therapia upon the Bosphorus. Amber Pasha was an attrac- 
tive character to all the world, but perhaps to no one was he more 
intensely attractive than to Harry Jermyn. Jermyn was making 
his way steadily, and looked forward to a seat on the ministerial 
benches, should his party come into power at the next general 
election. He was always going to go in for a great travel, one 
of these days, but in the meantime there were so many blue-books 
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to read, and there were the speeches to be made to his con- 
stituents, and there was his steadily increasing practice at the 
bar, and his determination to make a fortune. In long vaca- 
tion and when the House was happily up, he generally went 
for a long tramp in the Swiss Alps, and sometimes even pushed 
into Italy, a solitary, nineteenth-century Hannibal. He always 
walked as much as he could, first’ because he knew it was the best 
thing to keep him in form for the year’s work, and next because 
it was the cheapest mode of travel he knew of, and cheapness was 
an object with a man meaning to make his fortune as soon as he 
could. So in that knowledge of the world which A’Kempis would 
condemn, and which consists in seeing a great many places, Jermyn 
was considerably behind the average Cook’s tourist. 

The two oddly chosen companions had sat silent for some little 
while. Amber Pasha had all the true Oriental capacity for that 
rarest and most precious of social gifts, a companionable silence. 
You might sit with him for hours if you liked without exchanging 
half a dozen sentences, and yet without ever feeling that you were 
wasting your time, or that such grave sweet silence could possibly 
be dull. Amber Pasha used always to say that he was chiefly at- 
tracted to Oriental life by its capacity for keeping quiet in a too 
noisy world, The still serenity of a people who could sit quietly 
for hours and find a patient delight in interminable romance had 
won him at an age when life’s fever was burning its highest. He 
used himself to say that one of the things which first lured him 
to an Oriental existence was an incident he witnessed during his 
earliest visit to Cairo. He was riding out to the Pyramids one 
morning. At the corner of a street some elderly Arabs were seated, 
gravely, silently smoking. A donkey laden with sand was trotting 
by, when it suddenly slipped and spilt its burden in great yellow 
heaps over and about the feet of the seated Arabs. They said 
nothing, did nothing, did not even remove the amber mouthpieces 
from their lips, and the Englishman rode on. He came back in 
the evening, and at the same spot the same Arabs still sat and 
smoked, and the yellow sand was still heaped about their feet. 
They had never moved through all those hours, had never taken 
the trouble to rise and shake the sand away. ‘There,’ said Amber 
Pasha—he was not a Pasha then, however— there are true philo- 
sophers.’ 

Suddenly Jermyn drew his cigarette from his lips, sent a couple 
of grey clouds into the air, allowed a sigh to escape after them, and 
said, ‘I often wish that I had your life, Pasha. The only romance 
left to us of to-day is the romance of travel, and though you 
wouldn’t think it, now, I am rather of a romantic mind.’ 
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Amber Pasha smiled, for he knew of Jermyn’s passion for 
Violet Hampden. 

‘There isn’t much that’s romantic in an ordinary London life,’ 
added Jermyn with another sigh, which he promptly silenced by 
resuming his cigarette. The Pasha smoked on for a few minutes 
before he answered. 

‘You're wrong, Harry, quite wrong. You say I’ve been every- 
where and done everything. Well, what would you say if I were 
to tell you that the most romantic, the oddest, the strangest thing 
that ever happened to me in my life, happened to me here in this 
very London you despise so much ?’ 

Jermyn looked up at him. ‘ How was that?’ he said. 

‘It’s a long story,’ said the Pasha; ‘some other time I'll tell 
you all about it.’ 

‘No, no; let me have it now,’ urged Jermyn, looking at his 
friend in eager surprise. ‘You may be off to Mecca or Lord 
knows where to-morrow, and who can say when we shall meet 
again ?’ 

Amber Pasha was silent for a few minutes. ‘I have never told 
it to any one,’ he said, ‘but with you it’s different. Yet it isa 
painful memory.’ 

He was silent again, and stared out into the street with a 
melancholy wistful look on his face, unlike its wonted sweet 
gravity. Jermyn said nothing, but smoked and looked at him. 

‘It was years ago,’ Amber Pasha suddenly began again, ‘many 
years ago. I had just come back from my first visit to the East, 
when I was little more than a boy.’ 

Jermyn nodded. ‘Go on,’ he said. 

‘I had not been many days in town, I had been away for a 
long time, and was glad to be back again. I had been ill abroad 
just before I came home, and was still a weakly convalescent ; so I 
used to take a keen pleasure in simply walking about the streets 
and congratulating myself on being able to do so and to enjoy 
everything I saw; I rather steered clear of engagements for a bit, 
and people weren’t very much in town, so I enjoyed myself in 
quite a primitive and pastoral fashion, lounging about all day, 
dining modestly at the club, and going to bed early; it was really 
very pleasant. Do you know, Harry, there are few pleasanter 
things than to be alone for a while in a place like London, and 
have nothing to do but lounge about and see what happens; at 
least I thought so then.’ He paused for a few seconds, and begar 
again, in a somewhat disconnected manner. 

‘ The first time I ever met Professor Petrus was one day when 
I was going into the British Museum, He was coming out as 
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I was entering, and he held back the swinging glass door for me 
to pass through. I bowed my thanks for his courtesy, and as I 
did so I was struck with his strange face. He was not an old man, 
perhaps fifty, but he was curiously bent, almost to deformity, and 
the head which was thrust forward from between his shoulders was 
one of the strangest that it has ever been my fortune to look upon. 
Grey-black hair formed itself in short curls all over his head, and 
a dark beard and moustache covered the lower part of his face. 
There was something in his eyes that strangely fascinated me in 
the brief glance I had at them. They seemed to fix you through 
and through with their gaze, and then dropped as if they had 
done with you, and knew all about you, and need be troubled with 
you no more. Such a flashing glance he gave me, and then turned, 
and the door swung behind him, and we parted. But the memory 
of his face haunted me for some time after with a curious sense of 
interest. I was very glad, therefore, when it gazed upon me again 
one evening coming through the open doorway of the drawing-room 
of a friend at an evening party. The keen, sharp, deeply lined 
face turned on me for a moment as he stood in the doorway, before 
making his way to his hostess, and I felt sure that he recognised 
me again, though he made no sign, and in another moment he 
had passed me and had disappeared in the crowd. I am quick to 
notice peculiarities, and I observed that his evening dress was 
much more careful than his morning habit had been on the day I 
met him. I noticed also that in his shirt front three Egyptian 
scarabs served him for studs. The person, whoever it was, with 
whom I had been talking, left me, and I immediately turned to 
my hostess. ‘Can you tell me,” I said, “ who that strange man is 
who spoke to you a few minutes ago, a dark man?” 

‘My hostess smiled and said, “ There are a good many strange 
people here to-night. You know I like strange people.” 

‘To be more particular, the man I mean,” I said, “is short and 
much stooped. He has a keen worn face, and if you want any 
more evidence, he wears Egyptian scarabs in his shirt front.” 

‘“ Oh, you mean Professor Petrus,” my hostess answered. 

‘Who is Professor Petrus?” I inquired. 

‘“ Professor Petrus,” she replied, “is the greatest Egyptologist 
living. I believe he knows more about the Pharaohs than any 
other person in the world, which I suppose is a thing to be very 
proud of; but he is a curious man, and a very interesting man.” 

‘“T should like to know him very much,” I interposed. 

‘ “ You shall, certainly,” said my hostess ; “see ; there heis. He 
-is talking just now to a young lady. You must not disturb him.” 
‘ Professor Petrus was indeed talking in a very animated manner 
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to a young girl who was sitting in a corner of the room near the 
window. There were flowers behind them, and the group was 
certainly strange. The girl was very lovely and very young. 

‘I dare say you will know her name. She was an elder sister 
of that pretty Miss Van Duyten, the American beauty, who 
disturbed London society so much some three years ago. She 
seemed to be listening with an air of half-dislike to what he was 
saying; he was speaking very rapidly, bending over her with his 
face quite close to hers, his whole manner informed by an almost 
grotesque eagerness. As my hostess spoke, some young man or 
other, who had met the American girl before, came out of the 
crowd and advanced to speak to her. She turned to him with a 
look of unmistakable pleasure, not indeed, as I read it, at the 
arrival of that particular young man, but of anybody to take her 
away from the observations of Professor Petrus, wno himself drew 
back with an air of annoyance on his dark odd face. 

“You see,” I said, “ the American girl does not mind interrup- 
tion, you might introduce me now.” 

‘My hostess took me across to where Professor Petrus was 
standing. He was apparently lost in reflections, for he did not 
seem to notice our approach, until my hostess touched him on the 
shoulder with her fan. 

‘“ Professor, may I introduce to you my friend, Mr. Amber ?” 

‘Professor Petrus turned round sharply, and bowed, without, 
however, holding out his hand. His eyes flashed through me as 
before. Straight bright eyes they were, and no look of recognition 
came into them. 

‘I muttered a few words about “ pleasure at the honour,” and 
“anxiety to meet so distinguished a scholar; ” to which the Professor 
listened with an unmoved countenance. 

‘Do you know anything about Egyptian studies?” he asked 
sharply, when my hostess had moved away. 

‘I said I was sorry to say I knew very little about them. 

‘«¢ Then why are you pleased to see me? That is my topic. I 
am an Egyptologist. I am nothing else. Those who speak to me 
do so because they wish to learn something from me which they 
can learn from no one else.” 

‘This was rather an annoying reception, and yet I felt almost 
inclined to laugh. There was something odd in the man’s manner. 
I answered quietly that though I was not versed in Egyptology, 
I was interested in it, as in most things, and felt interested in 
a man whose fame for such knowledge was so great. ‘“* Besides,” I 
added, “ few men really are so engrossed in any one topic that they 
may not find some themes in common with others of their kind.” 
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‘Professor Petrus answered, * You are young; [ am old. You 
have your life before you; mine lies behind me. You have health 
and strength; I”—he made a curious shrugging motion of his arms 
and hands—* I am what you see me.” 

‘I hastened to observe that a man of Professor Petrus’s age 
need hardly speak of his life as lying behind him; but he shook 
his head in a deprecatory manner as if my remarks only annoyed 
him ; so I ventured to suggest that as I had just been in Egypt, I 
was naturally drawn to any one who knew much about the country. 

‘“ You have been in Egypt?” said Professor Petrus. “It isa 
wonderful country.” 

‘TI assented. 

‘“‘ We don’t understand it, perhaps,” he said, “ yet, but we can 
try to, and with patience we may come to a fuller understanding 
of the great races to whom we owe so much.” 

‘Our talk here fell upon Egypt. He asked me many questions, 
as I had been there some months later than he. We found we 
knew one or two persons in common, and as he talked very bril- 
liantly, and I can say that I listened with almost equal brilliancy, 
our conversation was singularly attractive, at least to me, and I 
was sorry when a fresh introduction put an end to it. 

‘You know that I have a peculiar method of enjoying myself in 
cities that are new or strange to me, and at this time London was 
new and strange to me; for I had been away from it for some 
years, and London always seems fresh to the returned traveller. 
In such case I love wandering by myself through the streets. 
Not indeed hurrying as chance directs me, for I am fond of fol- 
lowing some one of the passers-by—the first person I happen to 
come across, it matters not whom, a working-man perhaps, or even 
a pretty woman—just to see where my brief connection with some 
portion of their lives may lead me; and very often it has led me 
into things of interest enough, but never to such strange circum- 
stances as this trick of mine brought about one night shortly after 
the evening I have been speaking to you of. It wasa fine evening 
of middle spring when the struggling sunlight tried to cheat the 
world into a belief that the air was warm, and when the lengthen- 
ing evenings gave promise of the return of that golden age which 
always comes with the summer. I had nothing to do. I had 
been busy all day, and I strolled out after dinner and let chance 
take me where it would. I followed my usual plan of letting 
some unknown individual guide me my course, with but little 
result at first, for the first man I chanced to follow soon calleda 
cab and was whirled away from me, and another speedily reached 
his dwelling and passed in, and a third walked too slowly, and I 
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soon passed him and forgot him. At last I saw a working-man 
ahead of me with a basket of tools upon his shoulder, and I chose 
him to be for the moment my unconscious guide in my saunter. 
The evening was darkening down; lamps were being lit; the 
streets were dim and crowded, and I had to keep my attention 
carefully fixed on my self-chosen herald if I did not mean to miss 
him. It is almost comic the way in which the lives of others may 
influence without thought or intention on their part. That worthy 
British workman, tramping home to his late tea, never saw me, 
never heard of me, has not the faintest idea that he was ever an 
object of curiosity to any one, or that he was the cause, perhaps 
the ordained cause, of terrible events in the lives of three human 
beings with whom he had nothing whatever in common, and who, 
but for him Kismet, I suppose. 

‘He led me into a curious part of the town, into the region of 
streets at the other side of Oxford Street. His destination would 
seem to have been somewhere in the Portland Road direction, but 
I never knew for certain where he was going, for as I was pursuing 
his steps across a way where two streets met a figure came across 
him from a by-street who turned my attention very speedily 
from my working-man. 

“The figure that shot past me, and of whom I got a glimpse 
for a moment in the light of a lamp, was certainly that of Professor 
Petrus. I felt some desire to renew our talk of a few evenings 
before; so letting my working-man go where he would, I turned 
to my right and followed the quickly walking Professor. I had 
not gone many steps before my intention to stop and speak with 
him suddenly altered. I could not help thinking it vaguely 
curious that he should be wandering about in this odd part of 
London ; though why I should have thought it curious I scarcely 
knew, and I felt somehow impelled by an unreasonable desire to 
find out where he was going to, and to know something more 
about the mysterious Professor than any one else apparently knew. 
You will say, perhaps, that my curiosity was scarcely commendable, 
and I admit it only too willingly; but I was younger then, and 
thought of adventure in everything when I thought at all, and I 
did not reflect upon the unworthiness of seeking out any mystery 
in a man’s life which he desired to keep to himself. I wish I had. 
I crossed the street and followed at a distance the bowed form 
which was making its way so rapidly along the busy pavement. 
The neighbourhood was poor, there were a great many small shops 
which appeared to be doing a good deal of business—it was a 
Saturday night—-and there were stalls and wheelbarrows in the 
roadway lit by flaring oil lamps. People were buying and selling, 
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bargaining and shouting; all was noise and confusion and to a 
stranger bewilderment. A Cairo bazaar, when a party of wealthy 
Franks make their appearance in its ways, could not be louder or 
more bustling. But Professor Petrus threaded his way through 
the throng with an ease and rapidity which I envied and found it 
hard to imitate. He glided along so quickly and so dexterously 
that no one seemed to notice his odd, misshapen presence. He 
suddenly passed out of the clamour and glare and stir into a 
quieter and darker street, turned sharply down another, then down 
a third, I still following. A third turning took him from my sight 
fora moment. When I got to the corner the Professor had dis- 
appeared. The turning led into a dingy crescent, composed of 
houses of humble appearance, girdling a space of faded grass and 
dismal trees. As I stood there the door of one of the dwellings at 
the end closed with a loud noise. For some minutes I stood 
wondering what I should do next, wondering too what Professor 
Petrus was doing there, and thinking a little that it was no busi- 
ness of mine to know. ‘Then I walked quietly towards the house 
whose door I had heard shut. It was near one of the few lamp- 
posts which faintly lit the dreary place, and I could see it 
sufficiently distinctly, as I see it now in my memory though I 
have not been near the place for some years, and hope earnestly 
never to be near it again. It was a commonplace house ina 
commonplace crescent of houses. There was nothing whatever 
remarkable or curious in any way about it, so I decided to myself, 
except perhaps the fact that no gleam of light shone from any of 
its windows upon the street beneath, though in all the other 
houses faint chinks of light showed through curtains and shutters, 
and from garret windows, to tell the world outside that human 
beings dwelt there. There was really something depressing, 
almost uncanny, in the effect of this single lightless house that 
seemed as if it had gone to sleep, or indeed had been dead and 
buried in the midst of its living neighbours. It might have been 
a tomb, so still and quiet was it, so soundless and lightless in a 
place itself alive, a place so near to streets full of noise and bright- 
ness. I stared at it for some minutes, and then reflected that 
possibly Professor Petrus might be looking out of the window, 
and wondering what I was doing or waiting for. I turned and 
walked swiftly away. But I could not walk off the odd fancies 
that clung to me, and the curious desire I felt to know something 
more about Professor Petrus and his business in the gloomy silent 
house. There was, of course, no strong reason why Professor 
Petrus should not live in this crescent if he felt inclined to do so; 
yet it seemed a strange place for him, a scholar, and, if report told 
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truly, a rich man, to choose for a habitation, and I had a vague 
impression of hearing that he lived somewhere else. Altogether 
the thing had something mysterious about it which set my fancy 
going, and made me eager to know more of the matter. That 
evening a friend of mine had a reception, and I felt sure that I 
should meet there somebody to tell me something about Professor 
Petrus. 

‘It was still early, only alittle past nine. I drove home, dressed, 
and got to the party. Among the guests I found my hostess of 
the preceding week—my introducer to the Professor, who was 
now occupying all my thoughts. I made for her, and began a 
casual conversation, which I determined should lead up to the 
Professor, when she anticipated my intention by suddenly inquiring, 
‘“‘ How did you like Professor Petrus?” Somewhat surprised at a 
question which jumped so closely with my own thoughts, I replied 
that he interested me greatly, which indeed was true, if a some- 
what vapid way of putting the truth. She told me much about 
him. He was a great scholar and unwearying student, whose 
word was law on the peculiar branch of knowledge he had taken 
for himself; he lived the lonely life of a hardworking man; he 
was occasionally, though not often, to be met at certain houses, and 
he sometimes made his appearance at the dinner-table of Lord 
Lancelot, who liked to gather people of name about him, and 
who found a great attraction in the bitter sayings and strange 
cynical ideas of Professor Petrus. I asked her casually where 
Professor Petrus lived, as I should like to call upon him; and she 
told me that he lodged in Great Russell Street, just opposite the 
British Museum. 

‘I was right then. He did not live in the mysterious crescent 
to which I had tracked him on the preceding night, and yet he 
certainly was not paying a visit, for there had been no knock at 
the door or I should have heard it. He had passed in silently and 
surely, as men pass into dwellings which they have a right to enter. 

‘The next day found me outside the mysterious dwelling. It 
looked still more mysterious by day than it had seemed at night, 
for I saw now the explanation of its absence of light on the pre- 
ceding evening. Every window in the house was close-shuttered, 
from the windows below the area to the garrets, around which some 
sparrows were circulating in evident consciousness of undisturbed 
capacity for nest-building. It was a dingy, dirty house enough, 
only conspicuous in any way from the rest of its neighbours by 
being perhaps a shade more dusty and more dingy than they were. 
The paint peeled from its doors in ragged uneven patches. The 
railings were broken and rusty. The bell-pull hung torn and 
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soundless from its socket. The knocker had apparently been 
wrenched away long ago. The house was evidently old Georgian ; 
over the straggling ragged steps that led to the doorway an arch 
of iron ended in an empty square that had once supported a lamp, 
and below it stuck out the metal extinguishers into whose flower- 
like mouths the linkmen of the last century were wont to thrust 
their torches. It may have been a bright and splendid build. 
ing enough in the days when George III. was king. Fair ladies 
and stately gentlemen might have waited for their chairs in 
the crescent, and the courtly clink of swords been heard in its 
hallway. I thought to myself that the ghosts of eighteenth-cen- 
tury exquisites and wits and beauties must surely haunt that 
deserted shuttered dwelling, and make ghostly mirth in the 
abandoned rooms. But were the rooms abandoned? After all I 
could not tell. Behind those close-lidded eyes of windows what 
might not be hidden? For I felt sure, with that strange certainty 
which sometimes comes upon us at odd moments of our lives,—I 
felt certain that there was something hidden, and that Professor 
Petrus had a secret, and that the secret was here almost within my 
grasp, temptingly close yet defiantly distant in this dark and 
seemingly desolate dwelling-place. I had no right whatever to 
learn this secret, no warrant to pursue it further, but without 
right or warrant I pursued it to the end. 

‘On both the houses on each side of the house there were cards 
in the window announcing “ rooms to let.” 1 entered the left-hand 
one, and asked to be shown the rooms. ‘There were two on the 
third floor, hoth bedrooms, poor mean-looking things enough, not 
too clean, and assuredly not too comfortable, and the rent they 
asked me was certainly not extravagant. I took both the rooms, 
settled all questions of reference by an immediate payment of 
some weeks in advance, and found myself the master of apart- 
ments next door to the mystery | was seeking after, I really felt 
quite excited as I surveyed my new abode, and looked at the 
latch-key which my landlady had put into my hand in token of 
part-proprietorship of her house. I felt that something strange 
was about to happen, and with the feeling there came that strange 
exalté mood which takes possession of us at such times, and I was 
indifferent to everything else but to the task I had undertaken. 

‘The window of my back room overlooked the garden of the 
house whose secret I was seeking to discover. All the gardens in 
the crescent were of the kind familiar in certain parts of London ; 
long narrow strips of ground utterly abandoned in most cases to 
the winds and rain, or made to serve as open-air lumber rooms for 
the reception of rejected furniture, broken dishes, venerable meat 
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cans, and rubbish of all sorts, Here and there, however, some 
citizen, more mindful of the charms of a garden, had devoted a 
little time and care to the improvement of his patch of earth, and 
had sown grass and laid down gravel, and portioned off with tiles 
the arid bed of pebbly earth in which dejected flowers did their best 
to flourish. A few houses off I saw that some occupant of more 
enterprising spirit than his fellows had set up a target whose 
painted face seemed to stare reproachfully at its uncongenial sur- 
roundings. But | never saw any one come forth equipped with 
bow and arrows to test his skill in the pastime sacred to the 
memory of Robin Hood and Roger Ascham. Of all the deserted 
gardens that of the mysterious house was the most deserted. 
There hung over it a gloom of hopeless decay which was pro- 
foundly melancholy to contemplate, All seemed barren and 
desolate. The trees which existed in some of the other gardens, 
and which lent a graciousness to the place with the fresh green- 
ness of their spring apparel, had no fellows in this dismal spot ; 
only a few stray tufts of grass endeavoured to put in their testi- 
mony to the fruitfulness of mother earth, 

‘I could not of course see the windows of the house that for the 
time occupied my attention, but I found an excuse for wandering 
into the garden of my lodging and surveying the building. All 
was as closely shut behind as before; no semblance of life was 
about the place; nothing to indicate that aught human lingered 
behind the sightless windows. The mystery was more strange 
than ever. What could Professor Petrus want in so desolate a 
dwelling? I became more determined than ever that 1 would 
pluck out the heart of the mystery which lurked behind the dead 
screen of the orbless dwelling. There come moments in the lives 
of most of us when we act upon a kind of instinct which seems as 
if it were apart from ourselves, and were practically disassociated 
from our own thoughts. While I was engaged upon this task | 
lay under the spell of a spirit of curiosity which in my wiser 
hours I should have regarded with contempt, and which even at 
the time I was able to look upon at moments with something 
like wonder. But I was possessed by an evil spirit of inquiry, and 
I was resolved to go on with the enterprise which was exercising 
over me its fatal fascination. It does seem sometimes as if our 
lives were planned out for us, and that it would hardly have been 
in our power to make them other than they were destined to be. 
I don’t offer this suggestion as excuse for my conduct, which I have 
never since forgotten to regret. 

‘Though I watched the desolate garden from my back window 
for a whole day, no sign of life became evident in its dreary space, 
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whose wretched earth seemed as if it had been untrodden by man 
for whole generations. Yet there were moments when it seemed 
clear to me that the house was not uninhabited, as if some human 
presence lurked behind the hateful mask. At one time I fancied 
I heard something like singing, but of this I was not sure. When 
evening fell I wandered out, weary of watching, to get some food 
and to reflect on my next course. I sat in the club smoking for 
some hours, trying to decide upon a plan of action, and half 
inclined to give up the whole business and forget the crescent and 
its barricaded house. But the very circles of smoke that floated 
about me seemed to take shape and form themselves into a gloomy 
building, whose shuttered windows mocked me defiantly for my 
inability to learn what lay hid behind them. I wandered out into 
the night, and of course my feet led me to my new home. I 
entered, went upstairs, and stationed myself at the front window 
staring into the street. As the room was perfectly dark behind 
me, I knew that I could not be observed, and I waited patiently 
wondering if the Professor would again make his appearance. 
The hour was late, and I waited so long that I began to think he 
must either have come already, or did not intend to appear that 
night, when I heard a quick tread in the deserted crescent, and in 
a moment I became aware that Professor Petrus was standing on 
the door-step of the strange house. I heard the faint scratch of his 
key in the lock, then the door opened and closed quietly, and the 
street was again given over to silence. I lingered for some few 
minutes at my post, my heart beating quickly with surprise and 
excitement ; then I passed into the back room, and softly opening 
my window, leaned far out into the night, hoping to catch some 
sound in the strange place. The night was quiet as a nun, and 
the sky was of that deep bright blue which had always seemed to 
me so Eastern and therefore so lovely, long before I had ever slept 
beneath an Oriental heaven. There was a faint wind which lightly 
stirred the trees in my garden and their leafy companions all down 
the crescent. From the backs of neighbouring houses occasional 
sounds were borne, and here and there a lighted window told of 
a lonely student perhaps preparing to pass a white night over his 
books, or some belated servant working off the arrears of her day’s 
labours. But from the place which alone interested me upon that 
fair spring night there came no sound. Had it been a tomb into 
which Professor Petrus had entered to pay his silent devotion to 
the silent dead, it could not have seemed more still. I waited for 
long, dead to the beauty of the hour, intent only on my senseless, 
shameless curiosity. At length, wearied out, I went into the little 
front room and flung myself upon its cheerless horsehair sofa. I 
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did not go to bed, for I wished, if I could, to outwatch the night 
that might still hold some clue to offer me, and I did not light my 
lamp lest by chance it might suggest to any one inside the house 
who might yet go out, that there were late watchers next door. Yet,. 
tired of thinking and watching, I had almost fallen asleep, when 
the faint sound as of a softly opened door aroused me to instant 
and painful wakefulness. I sprang to my window. A figure was 
passing down the street in the grey light of advancing dawn. I 
knew it at once to be that of Professor Petrus. 

‘I stood at the window long after the Professor’s form had 
passed from sight, and the last sound of his footfall had died away 
from the quiet crescent. The air seemed thick with mystery, and 
for a moment I felt as if I should abandon my quest and forget, if 
I could, that I had ever penetrated so far into the hidden life of 
another man. With this feeling strong upon me, and all feelings 
are strong in the pale dawn, | got to bed, and fell into a heavy 
sleep. It was late when I awoke, and the bright spring morning 
had already long warmed with its sunlight the dingy crescent 
and the dilapidated gardens. At first I scarcely knew where I 
was. Then I recalled the new purpose J had set myself, and the 
strange events of the preceding night. I flung open the window, 
and stared out into the garden. One of the servants of my lodg- 
ing house was sweeping the flagged portion by the back steps 
beneath me, and in a distant garden I could hear the voices of 
children at play, and catch glimpses of their forms as they chased 
each other over the patch of earth that was to them a boundless 
territory. But in the mysterious house all was silent. I felt that, 
come what might, I should somehow or other get inside that 
house. I did not stop to reflect that my impertinent curiosity 
had no justification whatever, I only felt the anxiety of a baffled 
purpose, and a wish to gratify a keenly roused curiosity. How 
was this to be accomplished? Clearly not in the daytime. No 
less clearly not in the night. If Professor Petrus’s visits were un- 
interrupted, my only time then would be after Professor Petrus 
had gone away. I spent all that day very aimlessly. I tried to 
work and could hardly manage it. I wrote letters and found them 
drifting off into meaningless sentences. I went for a walk, but 
could not walk away from my curiosity. The shadow of Professor 
Petrus was upon me everywhere I went. How was I to kill the 
hours till night? I went to a play, and sat it through with diffi- 
culty. At last it came to an end, and I was free to return to my 
lodging. As I was walking along one of the wider streets, 
crowded at that hour of the night with people coming from music 
halls and theatres, I fancied that I saw on the other side the form 
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of Professor Petrus moving quickly along. He was earlier than 
last night, and I must needs be quick if I wished to reach the 
crescent before him. I struck hurriedly into a by-street, and ran 
as quickly as I could. I got to my door breathless, opened it, and 
was at my window only a few minutes before the step of the Pro- 
fessor came round the corner. A second more and the door was 
opened and swallowed him up and closed again. 

‘ How slowly the hours went by. At length, after cycles seemed 
to have passed away, I heard the opening of the door, and as before 
I saw Professor Petrus pass out. When he was out of sight and 
hearing, I proceeded to put into execution the plan I had formed 
in those hours of expectancy. I stole softly downstairs, opened 
the back door that led into the garden, and closed it softly behind 
me. All was still, and darkness yet ruled the sky, for it was but 
just two o'clock. I heard it strike as I stood there in the little 
garden, with the night wind blowing upon my hot face. The 
wall between the gardens was low and easy to scale. A moment 
and I found myself in the neighbouring garden face to face with 
the silent dwelling. I fancied that on the second floor a gleam of 
light shone through the shutters. Cautiously I advanced towards 
the door that opened into the garden and tried its latch. To my 
surprise it yielded and opened with a shrill sound of protest from 
its rusty hinges which set every nerve in my body tingling, and 
made me strain my sense of hearing to its quickest, to learn if it 
was answered by any other sounds than the loud and painful beat- 
ing of my heart. All was quiet and profoundly dark. I advanced 
a step inside noiselessly, and felt as if I were stepping into a tomb, 
so drew back with a quick fear that was very real for its second. 
It was obvious that I could not go on.in the dark. I had a little 
lantern with me, in my room that is, and to get it I should have to 
cross the wall again and repeat my journey. However, there was 
no help for it. I climbed the wall and made my way to my room, 
found the lantern, candle, and matches, stole downstairs again 
and out into the air. With the lantern held by its ring in my 
mouth, I cressed the wall and once more pushed the door which I 
had left wide open. As noiselessly as I could I lit my light and 
looked about me. I could hardly restrain a cry of surprise as I 
did so, for the narrow passage was coloured a deep dull red, and 
was covered with strange designs of Egyptian kings and deities. 
Below and around them ran the mystic inscriptions which had 
held from wondering centuries the secrets of the land of Nile. 
Doors at my right and in front of me led into rooms, kitchens 
apparently, and obviously made use of, adorned also with the same 
strange ornamentation. To the left a stone stairway, dark and 
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narrow, and similarly painted, led up to a hall lit by a swinging 
lamp. The walls were painted with all the magnificence of an 
Egyptian temple, the very door, so dingy outside, being adorned 
with the awful effigy of Amun-Ra himself, while all around the 
fantastic divinities of the Egyptian Pantheon were displayed in 
all the splendour and solemnity that the craftsmen of the desert 
land imparted to their grim gods. Like a man in a hasheesh 
dream I ascended stairs covered with Eastern carpets that com- 
pletely deadened the sound of my cautious footsteps. All along 
the walls the weird mythology of Egypt displayed itself in its 
stately repose and solemn splendour. I came to a landing lit by 
a lamp that burned with a warm red flame. To the left and in 
front were rooms separated from the hall by heavy curtains of 
woven stuff such as might have hung in the halls of the Pharaohs. 
With trembling hands I drew back one and looked in. All was 
dark, but a light gleamed through curtains that shut off a room 
beyond. I fancied I heard a faint sound from within, and with 
hands trembling with excitement I drew back one of the heavy 
folds and gazed in. The room was like the interior of an Egyptian 
temple. On a pile of cushions in a corner of the room lay a 
woman. Even now as I speak of her the memory of her beauty 
takes hold of me and seems to burn into my very soul. I saw at 
once that she was an Egyptian, one of that rare type, beautiful 
alike in form and face, which is still to be met with in some of 
the Nilotic villages. She must have been very young, for the 
Egyptian women fade early, and this woman seemed to me, as she 
lay there lazily in the warm light, to be in the very spring of 
youth and grace. But her dress was such as no fellah woman, no 
dancing girl of Esneh, ever wore. She was clad in the garments 
of an Egyptian queen, of those Egyptian queens who still live in 
the tomb-paintings of the Theban Valley, and the papyrus of the 
scribes. As she lay there with half-closed eyes, her dark beauty 
enhanced by the strange richness of her attire, she seemed the 
very ideal of what most people imagine Cleopatra to have been 
like, of what Cleopatra might have been like, if she had been 
Egyptian and not Greek, dark of hair and skin, instead of fair as 
she probably was. 

‘I stood for some seconds gazing at her, and vaguely wonder- 
ing it what I saw was truth or vision. Then I suppose I stirred, ° 
for she suddenly sprang up with a low, guttural cry, and stood erect 
looking at me. There was no sign of fear, or even of wonder in 
her eyes as she looked at me, quite still and silent for some brief 
interval of time. Then she asked rapidly in Arabic, ‘Who are 
you? Are you a friend of my lord?’ Even then I knew Arabic, 
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not as I know it now, but well enough to make myself understood 
by fellaheen and bedaween. I hardly know what I answered, some 
incoherent phrases bidding her not to be alarmed ; I was a friend 
of her lord’s, and all was well. You may smile if you please, but 
from the moment I saw her I was completely conquered by her 
exquisite loveliness. I had been in love many times before, and 
had often pleased myself and others with a pretence of being in 
love, but never before had my whole being been drowned in such 
a flood of passion. With me then to love was to tell it, and I told 
her. One may make love in Arabic very delightfully, and I was 
terribly in earnest. You have read Théophile Gautier’s wonderful 
“ Nuit de Cléopatre” ? The magic of that story was real for me 
once; then. You must remember that I was a young man in those 
days, and not the elderly individual you are familiar with. Love, 
too, has a stronger and quicker sway with Eastern women than 
with our colder Occidentals. Those beauties of the “ Alf Lailah” 
who love so passionately at a single glance are still possible in 
the cities where I live my life. But Dinarizade in London—that 
was the marvel. 


‘T never knew how I got back to myown home. I must have 
got back to my lodgings and left them and walked to my hotel. 


I remember nothing. I only remember waking up one morning 
to find that I had been delirious for some days, that the fever 
which had threatened me had suddenly passed away. I suppose 
that the strange excitement under which I had been living had 
acted on a frame weakened by illness and brought on a brief fever. 
All that was certain was that I had been ill and was well again. 
Curiously, I was quite uncertain whether the Egyptian dwelling 
and the beautiful woman prisoned within it like Rhodope in the 
pyramid was actual reality or the shifting fancy of a fever-dream. 
Naturally, my first use of my recovered health was to walk to the 
crescent. ‘There indeed was the shuttered house. Next door was 
the dwelling where I had taken rooms. When I rang the bell, 
the people of the house were not at all surprised to see me, and 
suffered me to go to my rooms unquestioned. So much then was 
true. 

‘ As soon as it was dusk I glided into the garden, and scaled the 
wall again. Once again the door gave way before the pressure of 
my hand. Once again I found myself in the mysterious dwelling. 
Its mystery was not the creation of a feverous dream. On the 
walls the strange Egyptian gods still throned in solemn majesty ; 
everywhere ran the bewildering hieroglyphics which held no secrets 
from the eyes of Professor Petrus. I crept softly up the stairs to 
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the first floor. As I was about to pass into the hall I heard a 
noise at the front door. I crouched back in the shadow as I saw 
the door open; the effigy of Amun-Ra swung slowly inwards, and 
Professor Petrus himself appeared on the threshold. Noiselessly 
he closed the door again, and slowly ascended the stairs leading to 
the upper rooms. I felt as if I should choke with excitement, I 
may say with fear, for the place and the man were fearful enough, 
and strange noises seemed to beat against my ears. But I would 
not go back. As noiselessly as Professor Petrus himself, I crept 
up the thickly carpeted stairs. Cautiously I lifted the curtain of 
the first room, and looked in. All was silent as before, intensely 
dark, but a gleam of light came through the curtain that shut off 
the room beyond. Petrus must be in the farther room—with her. 
On tiptoe I crossed the room and stood for a moment breathless in 
front of the heavy curtain that hung down before it and separated 
it from its gloomy antechamber. 

‘There was no sound within, yet I felt sure that he was there. 
What could it mean? I did not dare to part the curtain, but 
drawing out my knife I made a quick cut in it sufficiently long to 
enable me to see with no danger of being seen. Oh, the agony of 
that moment is upon me now, as I think of it. In the centre of 
the room was a long low black table, and on it lay a human body 
swathed and enveloped in the mysterious folds that wrap the 
limbs of Egyptian mummies. The hands were folded on the 
breast in an attitude of prayer, and the head which was uncovered 
gazed up to heaven with the lifeless eyes of an embalmed corpse. 
It was she. On the swathes of linen endless processions of Egyp- 
tian figures wound themselves in fantastic convolutions. The 
awful effigy of the Sun was upon her breast, and the genii of 
Amenti bore the emblem of her soul before the eternal judge. In 
a corner of the room a coloured mummy case with a gilded face 
grinning in ghastly likeness of the dead woman, awaited its terrible 
freight. At the foot of the body Professor Petrus stood with 
folded arms. He was murmuring, almost chanting, to himself 
words in Arabic to which I listened eagerly ; for though I thought 
I should fall dead, I felt the spirit of life strong within me, and I 
stood and looked and listened as if I were at a play. 

‘The Professor was motionless, all but his lips, and from his 
lips fell curses, such curses as only Arabs could have thought of, as 
only an Arab could express. He cursed the unknown foe who had 
stolen from him his life, and he prayed God to find him out and 
deliver him into his hands. If he had but known that his enemy 
was. so within a space of him, that but one pluck at the gaudy 
curtains and he could have had his fingers on my throat, he would 
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have ceased his curses and found fitter work with me. I know 
not why even then I did not come forward and denounce myself 
or him, and so give us both to death in one wild struggle together, 
with her embalmed body looking on in its mocking mask of death. 
But, as I told you, I felt like a spectator at a play, and I looked and 
made no sign. There was a noise below, and I heard the street 
door open and the tread of men. They would come perhaps into 
the room where I was. I drew back into the darkness, and Pro- 
fessor Petrus turned from the body and moved towards the curtain 
which hid me. 

‘TI crouched into a corner of the darkened room, and he passed 
by me and called out something to those below, and passed back 
again, and once more I looked through the curtain. He lifted the 
body from the long black table and placed it in the mummy case, 
the lid of which seemed to move back upon a hinge, and fastened 
with a lock. He locked it and put the key in his pocket. With 
an effort of strength of which I should not have thought him 
capable, he lifted up the mummy case and placed it in an oblong 
wooden box painted of a dull red colour. This too Professor Petrus 
locked. Then he called out something, and I heard a tread again 
on the stairs. I crouched back into darkness, and a man came in 
from outside, a negro, tall and powerful ; he passed into the inner 
room, and in another minute he and Petrus came out carrying the 
box between them. I heard them go slowly down the stairs; I 
heard the street door open and shut, and then I heard the sound 
of wheels driving away. 

‘IT have never met+Professor Petrus again; he has lived, I 
believe, in Egypt ever since. I heard some strange story of his 
building «a pyramid there, and I, as you know, have been in Con- 
stantinople and in Syria since then. There is my story; it isa 
strange one, but a true one, and I sometimes fancy the Professor’s 
curse has come true, when I think of that story and the pain it 
gives me. Iam sure it is to be worked out yet. Don’t think 
that this story I have told you darkens my life. I do not always 
think of it; I think of it as little as I can. But things bring 
their fulfilment with them, and Professor Petrus’s curse has to be 
worked out.’ 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 














A Acratcher. 


Proressors of Piety—so to call them without disrespect—have 
many outward signs and distinctions in Christendom; in the 

Mohammedan world they have but two instruments, the scratcher 

and the crutch, and one characteristic, an abnormal and incredible 

filthiness. Sometimes they wear a cocoanut slung round them to 

receive the offerings of the Faithful. Sometimes, as in India, they 

carry a mystic looking-glass and a staff. But the universal tokens 

of their sanctity are those mentioned. Upon the crutch, poked 

out behind him, a dervish leans one shoulder, whilst reclining on 

the ground and pouring forth his rhapsodies. The scratcher is 
essential to his comfort for uses which I need not describe. En- 
thusiastic admirers often present him with one or other object, 
and a favourite preacher owns a collection of them. They may 
be lovely works of art, or they may be of the simplest and rudest 
form. I have seen crutches of ebony inlaid with golden flowers 
and arabesques, of fascinating beauty, and of workmanship not to 
be surpassed, This is the style commonest among elaborate 
articles of the sort, but I recollect one of ivory inlaid with green 
flowers that was singularly tasteful. The crutch is eighteen inches 
or so in length generally, of such convenient diameter that rich 
old ‘Chelebis’ might value it as the upper portion of a walking- 
cane, did not its thickness swell towards the point instead of 
diminishing. 

Scratchers are often as handsome, and the purpose for which 
they are designed gives unlimited scope to fancy. One may see 
them of every material but gold; and I dare say even that extra- 
vagance might be found on search. My own specimen is plain 
enough, so far as intrinsic value goes. It is of wood—olive, I 
think—carved from the block in two pieces, the handle part some 
fifteen inches long. This is a stout bar, terminating in open- 
work of the boldest character. . That section which is grasped 
represents a chain, the links of which, cut from the solid, are 
as clear, as neatly finished, as links of iron; above it and below 
are knobs perforated with no less elaboration. A man must have 
employed himself for years in executing this most careful design, 
Chinese in patience and audacity, Occidental in sturdy strength. 
The scratching machinery is carved from another block, attached 
by a metal ring. It represents a human hand, nearly the size of 
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life, the fingers bent, and very tolerably modelled. They grasp a 
snake of copper, cary ed like the letter *S° in the sacred mono- 
gram. In the palm of the hand, enveloping the snake, is a sort 
of gauntlet, of which the roughened edge would titillate a pachy- 
derm. Grasped in the stout dervish fist, this instrument would 
split a man’s skull like a mace, so heavy it is, and so well-balanced 
for offence. Upon the whole, my seratcher is a very curious 
object, and every visitor questions me about it. What TI tell them 
brietly I purpose here to set out at length. 

Once upon a time T called upon Abaddin Pasha at Stamboul— 
was not that the name of the Albanian chief, Collector of Customs 
at Salonica, of whom we talked so much a few years ago? I have 
no reference, but L think L can depend upon my memory, Ata 
lonely house, in a distant quarter of the city, we found him, If 
there be a people I incline to love without much knowledge of 
them, it is the Albanian. A cynic might declare that ignorance 
is the secret of enthusiasm. But though I have never crossed the 
Albanian frontier, | have made excursions all round it, and have 
seen many thousand Skipetars, Ghegghe, and Tosk, and Tjami— 
and their arts speak for them. No people in the world have such 
keen sense of beauty combined with such original individuality, 
History records the superb manliness of the race, and they are a 
natural theme for poetry.—But Ll am wandering, as usual, All 
the Albanians have to do with my legend is finished when I 
observe that Abaddin Pasha was a worthy representative of his 
people, handsome, intelligent, courteous, of most gallant bearing. 

By the gates of his konak as we entered sat a dervish, who 
vrumbled inarticulately, after the fashion of his class. Our visit 
ended, we found the dirty rascal leaning on his crutch, a counter- 
part of my scratcher, but less interesting. Two or three boys 
stood before him; a vendor of semeet and saloop had paused to 
listen, holding his tray. It was a lonely part of Stamboul, as I 
said. Garden walls inclosed the narrow lane, reeking with foul 
moisture underfoot, dusky in the shadow of overhanging trees, 
This assemblage almost filled the small semicircle before the 
konak door. When we appeared, the dervish raised himself and 
screamed, shaking his fist and his crutch. The infidel is not un- 
used to such demonstrations outside the very narrow radius of 
compulsory indifference at Stamboul. If he be prudent and ex- 
perienced, he escapes with such affectation of deafness as he can 
assume. But I was accompanied by a Turkish friend, or rather, 
an Arab, of unstained orthodoxy and conspicuous position. The 
dervish might well mistake, since this gentleman was dressed 

just like myself, saving the fez, which is no sign of creed on the 
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Bosphorus. But his indignation was naturally roused, and he ex- 
pressed it forcibly. Upon this rebuke, the holy man foamed with 
rage. Hle caught up the seratcher hanging from his waist, and 
was about to hurl it with savage imprecations, But the itinerant 
confectioner standing by had his usual station by the Pasha 
Kapoosi, and he knew my friend by sight. This good fellow 
interfered, and in the momentary scuffle his tray upset. All its 
bowls of sweetstuff, its biscuits and cakes, tumbled smash upon 
the pavement, Screaming with delight, the boys leapt upon this 
booty, and effectually covered owr retreat. At the corner, my 
friend turned and pronounced a few words sternly, which gave that 
truculent dervish food for reflection, He stood looking after us, 
evidently disconcerted, 

* What did you say ?’ I asked, 

‘LT told him that many wicked men take shelter under the 
disguise of holiness, and that I should beg the Aghiah of Police 
to keep an eye on him,’ 

Some weeks afterwards, I recognised this seratcher in the 
Bezestan, and bought it for a few shillings—I forget how much, 
The vendor knew nothing, or pretended to know nothing, about it. 
One day my Turkish friend, calling on me, saw the object.—It is 
annoying to use a periphrasis in speaking of a well-known man, 
but to give the name might work him mischief. Suspicion and 
mistrust are nowhere carried to such insanity as at Stamboul. 
One learns there to avoid all reference, even the most innocent, 
to acquaintance with a Turk. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed 
that if the Sultan knew that his meanest subject had preserved the 
life of a Christian prince, though he were loaded with honours and 
rewards, that man would be marked. The act might not be profit- 
able in the long-run. A Moslem friend pays his visits by stealth. 
He would rather not be seen in your company. This gentleman of 
whom I speak has exceptional privileges, but I should not earn his 
gratitude by naming him. ‘To avoid awkwardness, let us call him 
Mahmoud Bey. 

At sight of my scratcher Mahmoud exclaimed in English, 
very nearly as good as you or I can summon: ‘ How did you pick 
that up? I made inquiries at the police office about the dervish. 
He is too well known there and at the Evkaf Ministry. When I 
reported his conduct to us, the Aghiah was delighted, and if you 
bought that thing in the Bazaar, I suppose he is under arrest. The 
fellow had a grievance, you know, and he has been persecuting 
Government for years past.’ 

Always eager to gain a hint of usages and manners, I asked 
what was the form of persecution employed. ‘The case, as told, 
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will not seem odd to a student of history, English or other, nor to 
the observer of humanity as it is; but I may tell it briefly, 
Every one knows that the Darusseadat Aghassi, the chief of the 
palace eunuchs, is a very great personage indeed. Great person- 
ages in the East never fail to amass a fortune. The four chief 
eunuchs last deceased left sums estimated at 5,000/. to 10,0001. 
apiece—as no will nor documents have ever been produced, the 
amount is only guess, but it could scarcely be lower than this. 
They were all men of peculiar piety, as those poor wretches always 
are, and their intentions were well known. MHadji Hassan Agha, 
chief coffee-maker of the late Valideh Sultan, was a cherished 
friend of all of them. The first who died was Hafiz Agha, who 
named Hassan as his executor, orally desiring that his fortune 
should be distributed in religious uses, amongst which was one for 
the endowment of a charity to feed and lodge poor dervishes. The 
succeeding three chief eunuchs do not appear to have made any 
public arrangements at all. The coffee-maker seems to have 
possessed himself of their property on the strength of Hafiz Agha’s 
verbal testament. I suppose he let it be understood that all the 
legacies would be massed together. But in the space of twenty 
years he had done nothing at all, pocketing the interest, if not the 
capital. Dervishes have no influence so long as things are quiet 
in Stamboul. When troubles arise, the Ulema and the Softas 
use them effectually, but as a general thing the religious authori- 
ties discountenance them. We may take it for granted that these 
share the plunder of the Cahvedji Bashi, and it is no one’s interest 
in particular to see that tekés are founded, bridges built, prayers 
offered, and the rest of it. 

So the dervishes went without their dole, and the majority 
of them bore with calmness a loss which they never knew. But 
this Arab, Hadji Mehmet, somehow learned the rights of his 
fraternity, and at uncertain intervals he visited the Evkaf, the 
Ministry of religious foundations, and raised an awful row. From 
what we had seen of his temper and his judgment, I could quite 
believe that he made things very unpleasant for his excellency, 
and that the Aghiah of Police was overjoyed to find avowable 
motive for proceeding against him. I begged Mahmoud Bey to 
keep me informed of any fresh circumstance that arose, and he 
promised to do so. 

I had myself some business with the Evkaf a few days later. 
There were persistent rumours at that time, as there had been 
before and have been since, of a loan to be raised in Europe on the 
security of the Vakoof, the religious domain. Some day the 
operation will certainly be performed, and reports were so circum- 
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stantial this time that I thought it prudent to visit an acquaint- 
ance, the son of the minister, to learn, if I could, what truth might 
be therein. For a mortgage of the Vakoof property, whenever it 
take place, will be a very grave and perilous transaction for the 
peace of Europe. 

One afternoon I rode to the Ministry, which is situated—un- 
less I forget—behind Santa Sophia. One half the building is 
occupied by the police minister and his staff. Here reigns the 
quiet of discipline, but opposite, across the landing, misery, de- 
spair, and anger throng the corridors. Women squat upon the 
floor in groups as thick as they can squeeze, talking low and eagerly, 
wailing now and again. They make a half of the crowd; priests, 
and dervishes, and sturdy, sunburnt peasants sit among them. The 
dervishes look through their matted hair, with savage ques- 
tioning of all who pass, while they chant verses of the Koran, or 
improve the moment by delirious invective of the Giaour. Those 
round listen but say nothing; the women give no attention at all. 
One reads in their eyes, patient though anxious, that the question 
of feeding their little ones overrules all other. What are demon- 
strations of faith or suggestions of piety when the children 
starve ? 

One could scarcely penetrate the mass, so densely was it packed. 
When a ragged doorkeeper had shown me, for a baksheesh, into 
the privileged waiting-room, I sent my dragoman to talk with those 
poor souls outside. The stories he gathered were all alike. Such 
a Vakoof property returned so much in actual payment of religious 
duties, which the Government had undertaken to make good when 
it resumed the benefactions—I forget when that was, but the 
action is not recent. Trusting this assurance, priests had married, 
dervishes had assumed the crutch and scratcher and besace. But 
for years past nothing had been paid. People formerly well-to-do 
and respectable in every way were starving. They had haunted 
the Evkaf ministry for weeks, for months, for years—and no one 
would listen tothem. In all this time they had not been granted 
an interview even byaclerk. And still they came, as early as the 
opening of the gates, only to leave when turned out by janitors 
marching in serried phalanx. I could quite understand that my 
irritable dervish made a sensation here when he denounced an 
actual fraud. 

Coming away, after a conversation with the minister, I encoun- 
tered Mahmoud Bey leaving the quarters of the Aghiah of Police. 
He was not enthusiastic in his welcome, but that was quite intelli- 
gible; the reasons for coolness towards a Chelebi applied in this 
spot beyond all others. I did not see him again for several days. 
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We met casually at the mouth of the Galata tunnel. Seated in 
the car, I asked news of our enemy. 

‘Oh!’ said Mahmoud briefly, ‘ the police have arrested him.’ 

‘ For his conduct towards us ?’ 

‘No, upon another charge.’ He would not say more upon 
the subject, and when we reached Galata he walked quickly 
away. 

With a little experience of Mahomedan life and human 
nature, it was not difficult to guess the secret of this reticence. 
One may be dwelling on the friendliest and frankest terms with 
a Moslem—upon such terms that he will quietly discuss religion 
so he be met in the spirit of a gentleman and a philosopher. But 
when practice (not theory) is involved,—above all, when something 
scandalous has happened,—privileges of this sort vanish. The 
Mussulman, in fact the Oriental generally, feels in its best sense 
the merit of washing dirty linen at home. He thinks it shameful 
to allude to discreditable circumstances affecting an acquaintance 
even remotely, and he expects the same consideration. I recollect 
a very pretty Indian example of this feeling which occurred a few 
months ago. Two young ladies walked from Simla to Kassouli, 
an odd freak. The coolies bearing their luggage followed in 
silence day by day. As the end of the long journey came in sight 
these ladies exclaimed to the head man: ‘ You can boast hereafter 
that you have seen two Mem-Sahibs walk from Simla to 
Kassouli.’ 

‘Oh, we will never mention it!’ cried all the coolies in 
chorus. 

‘But you have seen it!’ 

‘We have seen it, but we will never, never tell!’ they 
answered gravely. And whilst the pedestrians stared in bewilder- 
ment, the chief coolie added, shaking his head: ‘ Burra shurum 
ké bath !—a most disgraceful thing!’ Those poor fellows would 
scorn to repeat the scandalous story. 

I guessed that something unpleasant had happened in con- 
nection with the dervish. Using other means of information, I 
gathered a story more or less coherent, more or less correct. 

Hadji Mehmet was an Arab of Yemen, whose parents had been 
deported to Syria during the Wahabi troubles of 1832. From 
them he learned the ferocious austerity and fanaticism which 
characterise that sect. But Mehmet was one of the evil-minded 
scholars who digest only the mischief of a system and overlook 
the good. For him the Wahabi tenets were simply an injunction 
to make war upon the human race, saving his own people, and a 
privilege to commit any crime he pleased, subject to a few rigid 
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observances. In early manhood he took part in several brigand 
forays, where the treatment of Christian and Moslem victims 
differed only in that the former were murdered. Turkish troops 
speedily stopped this diversion. Mehmet escaped by enlisting, 
and he served through part of the Crimean war; but discipline 
was unbearable to his fierce spirit, and he deserted. The next 
few years were passed in the service of the Akhoond of Swat, 
chief of the Indian Wahabis, whose fame for supernatural gifts 
and the glowing prophecies he delivered drew the sect from every 
part of Islam. One would like much to hear some of the ex- 
periences of this desperado in Swat. It is probable he took part 
in the Umbeyla campaign against our troops; but this part of his 
life did not regard the Turkish authorities, and they passed it 
over. 

Mehmet returned to Arabia, made the pilgrimage, and joined 
his savage brethren. But years and experience had prepared him 
for more useful service than a skulking warfare. Those shrewd 
fanatics who direct the Wahabi conspiracy remarked him, and 
intrusted to his skill various negotiations. What they were I 
did not gather. Only officials of high rank assisted at this part 
of the examination. The clerks and gendarmes in attendance 
were replaced by mutes of the palace and the Sublime Porte, from 
whom nothing can be learned. 

It is only under Eastern despotisms, where industry and in- 
telligence are so badly rewarded as a rule, that natural de- 
ficiencies secure an honourable competence. I have never chanced 
to light upon published observations dealing with the status of mutes 
in the Turkish service at this present time. It would be an 
interesting question to explore. For myself, I know little about 
it, though I had the fortune to inspire a ridiculous attachment 
on the part of one of these officials. He belonged to the staff 
attendant at the Grand Council, and his special duty was to wait 
on the Grand Vizier. If I could only have understood the secret 
confidences of this poor fellow, what mysteries might have been 
revealed to Europe! Whenever he met me at the Sublime Porte 
he smiled suddenly a foot broad, and led me by the hand into a 
corner where nobody could spy, and there, as long as I could wait 
with patience, he poured forth invaluable news. I never profited, 
not in one iota. With persons brought up to their system of 
signs, these mutes converse as rapidly and as intelligibly as their 
kindred unfortunates who have learned the manual alphabet— 
upon political subjects at least. I know not whether they express 
themselves so easily in social discourse. 

Of all the arbitrary gestures which people, not uninterested, 
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taught me, that I might profit by this singular regard, one only 
lingers in my mind—that which signifies the Sultan. A military 
salute is the token of his Majesty. Even of this there are a 
dozen varieties, distinguishing between the Sultan irritated, per- 
plexed, tired, pleased, and so on. Once on a time I recollect 
encountering my friendly mute as I strolled from the bridge. He 
walked beside me, bursting and sputtering with news. His arms, 
body, and face worked like mad machinery; but I gained never 
a hint. Two clerks in the Under Secretary’s Department whom 
we overtook were not so stupid, I suspect. They followed us 
closely, losing not a movement. I sincerely hope that the reve- 
lations wasted on me benefited those poor wretches. 

To return to Hadji Mehmet, his political intrigues remain a 
secret among high officers of state and mutes. He had been in 
Stamboul near seven years, disguised as a dervish, without raising 
suspicion, when he learned the fraudulent dealings of Hadji 
Hassan, the coffee-maker. Taking up the grievance of his fra- 
ternity with reckless determination, he fell foul of the Evkaf. 
Minister, and police, and all the powers that be, were gratified, 
when Mahmond Bey lodged a complaint which Abaddin Pasha 
supported at his instance. The place of the dervish’s residence was 
ascertained, and a zaptieh went thither to summon him before the 
Aghiah of Police. Hadji Mehmet was absent when this emissary 
called. He entered the cavern, peered around; then, returning 
hastily to the office, he gave in such a report that the dervish was 
arrested straightway. 

This cavern, I learned, was situate in the quarter of Fazli 
Pasha, near the tomb of Fuad Pasha, a modern building very well 
known. Without difficulty I obtained a firman to explore the 
subterranean world of Stamboul, but the authorities, ever shrewd 
and suspicious, gave me an official guide. No words could ex- 
aggerate the interest and the surprise of that excursion. Such 
mysterious marvels I saw that the dwelling-place of my dervish 
was almost forgotten. I do not dilate upon those scenes, for they 
are catalogued, I suppose, and the theories of the learned given, 
in our Murray. After glancing, awe-struck, at the labyrinths 
of pillars, the superb aisles leading nowhere, the unmeasured 
lakes beneath the surface of the ground, we experienced a mad 
longing to destroy this sordid capital, to level it, and to dig. 
There is a glorious city down below. Least of all buildings would 
I spare the colossal deformity of Saint Sophia, that stupendous 
trophy of the decadence which ruined the lovely Saracenic art 
and crushed out all hope of a native Turkish style. 

Towards afternoon I led the guide towards Fazli Pasha. This 
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neighbourhood was stripped by fire some years since, and there are 
still large spaces towering with shapeless balks of masonry, where 
archways and caves, sculptured capitals, gigantic shafts, all broken, 
break the turf at every step. There are hidden galleries here, 
how far extending, for what purpose built, nobody knows. It 
seems to be taken for granted that they were always subterranean, 
but authorities do not think them to have been connected with 
the reservoirs and waterworks alluded to. I speak with the 
utmost diffidence, confessing not only my ignorance of the subject 
itself, but also of the publications devoted to it. But it appears 
to me that the mystery would not be nearly so bewildering if we 
supposed that these columns and carvings stood above ground when 
perfect. The wonders of subterranean Stamboul may well have 
misled archeologists. 

My guide became uneasy whilst I lingered and explored. I 
did not identify the special cavern occupied by Hadji Mehmet, 
but it was one of those dark holes that wound away to unknown 
depths in the bowels of the earth, behind a massive column. 
The zaptieh had been sent with precise information and, finding 
the place deserted, he entered. A fire smouldered in the blackest 
recess. He blew it to a glow, and observed a number of papers 
half-burnt upon the soil. Lighting them one by one, he searched 
about with curiosity. Among the rags of the couch was found 
the alms-trough, of cocoa-nut, which contained a number of 
pebbles and beads, such as diviners use for telling fortunes. A 
careless and indolent Government does not interfere with this im- 
posture, which is publicly carried on. But for a dervish to keep 
such a stock-in-trade was a scandal. 

Going farther and farther in, the man threw down his slips 
of paper as they burned, and put his foot upon them. The floor 
was pale-red sand, the common earth of Stamboul, which had 
drifted through the entrance. As one of the spills fluttered down, 
the zaptieh perceived a difference in the colour of the soil. He 
stooped to examine, and found a large purple stain; scraped up 
some earth, and carried it to the light. That zaptieh was a man 
of nerve and coolness. He went to the nearest hut and hegged a 
candle. Sword in hand, with the praises of the All-Merciful upon 
his lips, he re-entered. The stain was blood. Naked feet had 
dabbled in it and gone beyond, leaving a dark imprint. He 
followed. The traces led him to one of those Corinthian pillars 
which upheld the vault, and then turned back, growing indistinct. 
The zaptieh groped among spirals and volutes until he found a 
bracelet ; that and no more, so he avows ;—but none believe. 
With this suspicious testimony he set off full gallop to inform 
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the Aghiah of Police. A high official and a guard accompanied 
him back. The dervish had not returned. They madea thorough 
search, discovering no more valuables, but other signs and hints of 
crime. They also found treasonable documents connected with 
the Wahabis, which implicated, as was understood, various per- 
sonages of the capital, and many Arab chiefs. The dervish, 
coming home, was arrested. 

I know no more. Hadji Mehmet vanished from human sight 
when he entered the police-office. Turkey has no such imposing 
and awful dungeon-fortress as that of St. Petersburg—not, at least, 
in these days. But the hateful work of despotism is performed 
not less efficiently with ruder means and greater cunning. No 
part of the trial was public, but those incidents relating to mere 
crime were dealt with by the usual officials, and thus they came 
to my knowledge. Hadji Mehmet was accused of enticing victims 
to his den under pretence of telling their fortunes. But the pro- 
secution had no direct evidence that I could gather. Not a single 
trace of a body was put forward. In England certainly, and in 
Turkey perhaps, the prisoner would have been acquitted. But all 
this was a farce. The judge pronounced no sentence. He 
adjourned the case sine die, and meanwhile Hadji Mehmet— 
vanished. 

That is the story of my scratcher. I may add that an 
imperial commission was nominated shortly afterwards to examine 
the case against Hadji Hassan Agha, the coffee-maker. The 
Sultan heard of his proceedings, no doubt, through the trial of 
Hadji Mehmet. Ihave not heard the result, But I would wager 
fifty to one that the property of the eunuchs has been recovered, 
with a fine besides; and a thousand to one that neither church 
nor dervish has profited by this act of justice. 


F. BOYLE. 
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Pray, while the lamplight lingers 
Over the sable curls, 


Over the lissome fingers, 
The smooth brown braids of the girls ; 
Play, till the sweet sad singing 


Of viol, piano, and bass 
Sends thought to the brain upspringing, 
And blood to the thinker’s face. 


It makes me dream and remember 
A sweet night ages ago, 
A night of a chill December 
When the earth was veiled in snow; 
A lithe and a gentle form, 
Dark eyes that sought to mine, 
And made my glad heart warm 
Like a draught of Italian wine. 


She sings with the Blessed now, 
And I am worn and grey, 

I sit with a head that may not bow, 
For pride, and I hear you play; 

And a bitter-sweet pain is o’er me, 
As I hear the scherzo ring 

Around, and all before me 

Is the time when her fingers bore me 
To Heaven on Haydn’s wing. 
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Tue site of the ancient Temple of Diana in the Tauric Chersonese 
—-better known as the Russian Crimea—whither Iphigenia was 
mysteriously conveyed to serve as priestess before the altar of the 
vestal goddess, has long since been dedicated to the purposes of 
Christian devotion, represented by the Eastern branch of the 
Church Catholic. 

The terrace of St. George’s Monastery, commanding a wide 
and magnificent prospect, slopes downward over a stretch of fertile 
garden-ground to the base of the lofty and almost beetling cliff, 
on the summit of which the huge building stands, where a beach 
of sand is fretted by rocks of the wildest and most bizarre shapes 
and outlines. During the terrible autumn and winter of 1854-55, 
when hundreds of siege guns were bellowing from their iron throats 
against the walls of the Russian Gibraltar, probably only one 
individual within a radius of many miles from the beleaguered city 
failed to catch an echo from those volcanic thunderbolts. 

Close beside one of the before-mentioned fantastic rocks, or 
giant boulders, there stood, at this very period, a rude stone- 
built, moss-mantled hut or shanty, whose existence was known 
only to the inmates of the neighbouring monastery. On entering 
it with a feeling akin to superstitious awe, a stranger would have 
found himself suddenly in presence of a human figure, whose 
weird and wizard-like aspect would certainly not have reassured 
him. 

It was that of a man almost preternaturally aged; whose wan 
and withered cheeks, fleshless hands and fingers, and the stony 
stare of his apparently sightless eyes, gave him rather the sem- 
blance of a resuscitated mummy than a living and breathing shape 
of mortal flesh and blood. His white beard, flowing down to his 
waist, was fastened to the long, loose, faded black robe, which 
served to hide his skeleton form, by a leathern girdle almost worn 
threadbare with time. 

Frére Antoine, as the monks of St. George called this singular 
being, had dwelt herein unbroken seclusion since the day when he 
first descended the steep ravine bordered by luxuriant and ever- 
green trees, which forms the only avenue of communication betwixt 
the cloister and the sea-shore. His history was a mysterious secret 
to all his brother monks, as they styled themselves by a sort of 
courteous fiction; for Frére Antoine, though he had from time 
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immemorial adopted their mode of dress, neither acknowledged 
their communion, nor, so far as could be surmised from externals, 
did he observe the rites of any other religious denomination. Yet, 
since he gratefully accepted their frugal hospitalities, in the shape 
of a periodical wallet of bread and wine which sufficed for his 
daily wants, the kindly and simple brotherhood were fain to give 
him the benefit of a doubt respecting his personal principles and 
opinions, and made a charitable pretence of tacitly enrolling Frére 
Antoine as an unattached member of their confraternity. 

When it is stated that the ancient man had occupied his 
present abode since the year 1794, exactly sixty years previous 
to the date of which we are now writing, when the bombardment 
of Sebastopol was being carried on within a league or two of his 
hermit’s cave, we shall have little difficulty in believing the other- 
wise incredible fact that his ears had never for an instant, by day 
or night, caught the faintest echo of that terrible World-drama, 
the progress and incidents of which were to him a sealed book. 
Whence he came, and what were the motives which had impelled a 
man, then in the heyday of youth and strength, to shun the society 
of his fellows, and seek the living death of an unbroken solitude, and 
banishment to the Ultima Thule of civilisation, was a secret and a 
mystery to all the monks of Saint George’s Monastery. Yet were 
there not wav‘ing clairvoyant gossips among those holy men, to 
suggest in wipers certain romantic possibilities in the patriarch’s 
youthful prime; and even, it might be, sundry tragic episodes of 
life and death, dating from the far-away times of the great 
revolutionary era. Nay, since this much at least was beyond 
doubt, that the name and lineage of Frére Antoine were of French 
origin, might not he himself actually be one of the latest survivors 
of the Reign of Terror?—a waif and stray thrown up by the 
sanguinary waves of that ocean of blood upon the far remote, and 
then almost undreamt of, Cimmerian coast. 

But conjecture stopped here perforce. The enigma could only 
be solved by a direct reference to the person concerned, since he 
had from immemorial time kept his own counsel on the subject ; 
and there was in the Frére Antoine a certain dignified self-posses- 
sion, as far remote from haughtiness as from vulgar familiarity, 
which effectually checked indiscretion, even on the point of self- 
gratification. 

So lived they, so died they, one by one, those old, bearded, 
high-capped, black-robed, swarthy-visaged Greek Friars—ever 
speeding the shaft of conjecture, but failing to reach the heart of 
the mystery; while their mortal spoils, by turns, contributed to 
swell imperceptibly the vast bulk of that Olympian Mount on 
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whose summit, for countless generations, had stood the holy house 
of the Cappadocian warrior-saint. 

Yet were these haphazard guesses not so remote from the 
reality. Frére Antoine was, in sober truth, a survivor of the 
terrible °93. By what means the full and authentic disclosure of 
his history ultimately transpired, it is, we believe, useless to inquire 
at the present moment ; but that the stubborn seal of secrecy was 
at length broken, and the jealous casket with its faded scroll finally 
exhumed and brought to the light of publicity, the following narra- 
tive will vouch; which, without further preamble, we will now sub- 
mit to the appreciation of the reader. 

Our story transports us at once to the year 1793, when the Law 
of the ‘Suspects’ having been lately decreed, numerous persons 
supposed to be unfriendly to the existing Government were put 
en état @arrestation. But it will invariably happen at such 
critical periods, in spite of the most zealous police supervision, 
that certain individuals of pronounced political opinions will, 
nevertheless, for a while succeed in evading public notice and 
prosecution. 

Such was the case with a family, consisting of only two persons, 
who had long resided in a once fashionable, but now somewhat 
neglected, faubourg of Paris. These were a father and his daughter 
-——an only surviving child. A tall, svelte, aristocratic type of 
Panecien régime, Thérése de Belleville was a worthy scion of the 
old hero of Louis XV.’s campaign—for had not le Colonel Marquis 
de B served in the famous °45, under le Maréchal de Saxe and 
the Duc de Richelieu ?—‘ Mon Héros,’ as Voltaire used to call the 
latter in his familiar letters addressed to him. ‘The old gentil- 
homme had subsequently attached himself to the service of Louis 
XVI., and bore the rank of colonel in the maison dw roi. 

Thérése, who derived her nom de baptéme from the fact of her 
having been the god-child of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, who 
had bestowed on her that of her own mother, the Empress Maria 
Theresa—was at that period in her eighteenth year; and had re- 
cently been affianced to an only son of an equally ancient and 
noble family, which had, in common with some others of their 
order, begun by espousing the cause and principles of 1789. 

Alphonse de Beaumanoir had not yet completed his twenty-fifth 
year; but his personal qualities, fortune, and lineage, coupled 
with the yet more important fact of his being on terms of friendly 
intimacy with the Jacobin leader, Maximilien Robespierre, had 
hitherto enabled him to extend the egis of protection over the 
Royalist household of which he was on the eve of becoming a 
member. But Alphonse was unluckily not the sole, though he was 
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the favoured, suitor of the fair Thérése. His rival was a man some 
years his senior, and his peer in social rank. 

Bertrand de Malvoisin was, like himself, a Liberal aristocrat, 
and even yet more uncompromising in his newly adopted political 
principles. He was, moreover, a prominent member of the club 
in the Rue St. Honoré, and one of the most violent of the Jacobin 
orators. 

While still a prétendamt to the hand of the fair Thérése, Ber- 
trand had used all his influence with his powerful party to insure 
the safety of herself and her father; but no sooner had the last 
spark of hope been extinguished in his breast by the formal rejec- 
tion of his suit alike on the part of the young lady and that of 
her aged sire, than all his late admiration and patronage were 
succeeded by a violent revulsion of hatred and vindictiveness, He 
seemed to live, henceforth, with the sole object of wreaking ven- 
geance and destruction on the hapless and unsuspecting household. 

Now it so befell that, on a certain night in the winter of ’93, 
Robespierre was entertaining a company of choice spirits in the 
private salon of a famous Paris restawratewr, known as the red- 
carpeted chamber, where St. Just, Barrére, and himself used to 
meet and draw up the fatal lists of proscription. Among the 
invited guests were Alphonse de Beaumanoir and his rival, Bertrand 
de Malvoisin. It was announced early in the evening, and, as 
it were, by way of grace to the festival, that a large batch of sus- 
pects had been arrested that same afternoon, and were awaiting 
the summary execution of their sentence, at the hands of the 
terrible Sanson and his coadjutors, by eight o’clock the next 
morning. It was observed by all that the spirits of the affianced 
lover had never seemed more buoyant and exuberant than during 
the entire duration of the banquet; and when the grim dema- 
gogue himself gave the signal for breaking up the convivial meet- 
ing, not one of the guests rose from the table more reluctantly than 
Alphonse de Beaumanoir. In fact, he was the last but one to quit 
the red chamber, their host having taken his departure a few 
moments previously. 

No sooner did the young man step out into the dark and 
now almost deserted street, for the other guests had quickly pre- 
ceded him, than he heard a step behind him, and a husky, but too 
familiar, voice whispering in his ear :— 

‘It is written in the Book of Fate that the young and lovely 
Thérése de Belleville is predestined to be the bride neither of 
Bertrand de Malvoisin nor yet of Alphonse de Beaumanoir, but 
to be the long-coveted prize of le Citoyen Sanson, Exécuteur des 
Hautes CEuvres—Vive la République ! ’ 
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A horrible suspicion flashed through the young man’s brain. 
He looked round; but he who had uttered this dreadful fiat was 
already beyond his sight and reach. What was to be done in order 
to ascertain, and, if possible, avert, the threatened catastrophe? 
Each moment was pregnant with the issues of life and death ; for 
he doubted not that the names of his adored mistress and her aged 
father were inscribed on the list of those doomed to the morrow’s— 
nay ! this very morning’s—execution. 

The house of the Marquis de B was at the farther end 
of the town, and it would require a couple of hours’ good walking 
to reach it, there being no public conveyance procurable before 
daybreak. 

Precisely as the clocks were striking five, an alarum peal was rung 
at the usually quiet Hotel Belleville; and the startled concierge, 
drawing the cordon, informed the unseasonable visitor that M. 
le Marguis and his daughter had been arrested, the previous day, 
by the agents of the Committee of Public Safety, and, to the best 
of his belief, escorted to the prison of the Conciergerie. 

Thither the distracted lover hastened with accelerated speed. 
A stern-visaged and sullen turnkey, after reconnoitring him 
through the closely interlaced bars of the iron grating, grimly 
informed him that two persons, answering to the description given, 
had been a few hours previously consigned to the care of the 
governor by order of the authorities; and that they would only 
quit their cells, at eight o’clock that very morning, to share the 
scaffold with a numerous batch of their fellow-condamnés. 

As he turned sulkily on his heel the prison bell tolled, slowly 
and solemnly, the sixth hour of the day. It now wanted only 
a couple of hours to herald the fatal moment! Setting his teeth, 
and grasping his walking cane convulsively, Alphonse resolutely 
retraced his steps in the direction of the quarter where he had 
passed the earlier part of the night in the company of his Jacobin 
host. 

Robespierre’s own house lay at no great distance from the 
famous restaurant & la Chambre Rouge; and he resolved to force 
his way, if necessary, at any personal risk, into the presence of the 
suspicious demagogue. The distance was considerable, but the 
anxious and ardent lover thought neither of fatigue nor danger 
while the life of his betrothed lay in the balance. Arriving in 
breathless haste before the door, at which so many petitioners for 
lives dearer than their own had already paused tremblingly, a 
peremptory alarum, which might almost have roused a dead man 
from his grave, speedily brought the sleepy and grumbling con- 
cierge to the door. It was now, however, close upon daybreak, 
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for the neighbouring church clock struck seven while Alphonse 
was springing up the steep narrow staircase, quatre & quatre, 
The outer door of Robespierre’s apartment happening, by good 
luck, to open at that moment to let a servant descend on some 
domestic errand, the breathless visitor, who was no stranger to the 
house or its occupants, entered noiselessly, and made his way to the 
Dictator’s chamber. Knocking at the door, and receiving no reply, 
he gently pushed it ajar, and found himself in the presence of 
Robespierre, just awakened from a heavy and tardy slumber. 

‘Parbleu!’ he angrily exclaimed, opening his eyes to their 
widest. ‘Are you still drunk, my young friend, with the fumes of 
last night’s carouse, that you break in on my night’s rest at this 
hour, and unannounced ? ’ 

Unabashed by this rebuke, the young man advanced to the 
bedside, and, seizing the hand of his friend and patron, ‘ Maxi- 
milien,’ he gasped, ‘ what hast thou done with my betrothed and 
her aged sire? Tell me ina single word. What is to be their 
fate ?’ 

‘Death!’ replied the Dictator, coldly and imperturbably. 
‘Death awaits all who are traitors to the Republic one and indi- 
visible!’ 

‘Who has denounced them? Speak, I implore thee, Maxi- 
milien, for the moments are precious.’ 

‘One you well know, Alphonse; your former rival, Bertrand 
de Malvoisin, a staunch and trusty Jacobin.’ 

Striking his forehead violently with his clenched fist, the 
young Republican uttered a malediction; then, sinking upon his 
knees and again grasping the hand of the impassible tyrant, he 
conjured him, in the name of their long and tried friendship, to 
vouchsafe to his prayers the only boon which he had ever craved 
of mortal man. ‘Only let their lives be spared—no more I ask 
—until their innocence be proved, as it cannot fail to be within 
the next twenty-four hours. Suspend their doom for a single day, 
Maximilien, I conjure you, and my gratitude will bind me to you 
as your slave and willing bondsman for ever.’ 

With a calm, mechanical smile on his pale bloodless lip, and 
a fixed, unyielding look in his cold greenish-blue eyes, the King of 
the Terror slowly spake these words in the tone and accents of an 
ultimatum: ‘ Maximilien has a heart to love and a hand to help 
his friends, but the Citizen Robespierre’s hand and heart alike are 
harder than hate and keener than steel-to smite down his country’s 
foes! Those whom you vainly plead for,’ he added, with the 
same fixed scornful smile on his colourless cheeks, ‘ have even now 
set out on that journey which knows no return.’ 
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It was indeed but too true, and Alphonse saw that not a 
moment must be lost. Drawing out a pocket-book, he hastily 
pencilled a few lines on a loose sheet of paper; then, bending 
down his haggard face to a level with the Jacobin’s pillow, he 
hissed, rather than whispered, these words in his ear :— 

‘ Maximilien Robespierre! you will instantly affix your signa- 
ture to this document. It is thus worded: “I, Citizen Maxi- 
milien Robespierre, in my own name and on my own responsibility, 
do hereby order a respite of the sentence passed yesterday on the 
Citizen Louis Ferdinand—soi-disant Marquis—Colonel de Belle- 
ville, and his daughter, la Citoyenne Thérése de B , and I do 
further enjoin that their persons be delivered over into the custody 
of the bearer of this letter of grace. Given under my hand this 
eleventh day of Frimaire, second year of the Republic. Vive la 
République! ”’ 

No answer or gesture on the part of the inexorable Jacobin ; 
only his marble features assumed a yet colder and more cynical 
smile, as he glanced out of the corner of his eye at the document 
presented to him. 

The young man, flushing with uncontrollable wrath, and anon 
changing to a hue of deathlike pallor, drew on a sudden from his 
breast coat-pocket a small but exquisitely tempered dagger, 
which he raised menacingly in his right hand, above the pillowed 
head of the prostrate demagogue. 

* Maximilien,’ he said, in a preternaturally calm, self-possessed 
tone of voice, ‘ the life and person of a friend are more precious 
and sacred tc me than mine own. But I hold even friendship 
light in the balance, when weighed against my all-absorbing 
passion for her—my beloved, my beautiful, my betrothed Thérése 
de Belleville! One word above your breath, one cry for help, and 
I swear by her I love it shall be your last! Look! the hand of 
yonder clock points to five minutes past seven. Take this pencil 
and sign your initials at the foot of this document, for, if the 
vacant space remains blank when the clock hands have reached 
the seventh minute, by the soul that is sweetest and most sacred 
to me upon earth, I swear that thou—Maximilien Robespierre— 
and I—Alphonse de Beaumanoir—shall have ceased to live.’ 

Still no reply or movement on the part of the imperturbable 
tyrant; only the greenish light of his fixed gaze seemed tinged 
with a darker and more sinister hue, and his thin lips were closely 
compressed, like those of a corpse or a mummy, over his clenched 
teeth. 

The young Republican began to count audibly the tickings of 
the chimney clock, which pervaded the silence like the tollings of 
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a passing death-bell. When his lips had echoed mechanically to 
the final stroke of the sixth minute, seizing in an iron grasp with 
his left hand the lean and fragile wrists of the prostrate dictator, 
while his right hand held the poniard to within a few inches of his 
heart, he uttered, in a portentously calm and inflexible tone, the 
one word ‘ Sign.’ 

Not until the inexorable hand of time was within a few pulsings 
of the critical moment, and the young man had already nerved 
himself to strike the fatal blow, which would haply have anticipated, 
by some months, the end of that Reign of Terror of which Robes- 
pierre was the soul, did the conquered Jacobin, by a slight and 
scarcely perceptible movement of his head, give a tardy token of 
submission and acquiescence in the inevitable. 

The next moment saw the document, bearing the well-known 
initials of M. R., in large and official characters, waving triumph- 
antly over Alphonse de Beaumanoir’s head. 

‘One word more, Max,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Swear, by all that is 
most sacred to thee, that thou wilt keep counsel on what has 
transpired between us until the stroke of noon.’ 

A short sulky nod was the only reply; but Alphonse knew his 
man, and felt reassured. 

At the moment of quitting the chamber with hurried step and 
beating heart, he unluckily failed to notice a small pet dog, of 
the Scotch terrier breed, a special favourite of its grim master’s, 
which had entered the room at the young man’s heels, and lay 
curled up on the hearth-rug in contemptuous ignorance of the 
tragic scene enacted before its very eyes. In his haste and tre- 
pidation the young man unwittingly set his foot on the dog’s tail, 
and the yelping of the canine darling forced from his master’s lips 
the only signs of emotion he had yet vouchsafed to utter. ‘Man, 
have you no humanity?’ he peevishly and piteously ejaculated, 
coaxing the spoilt Mignon to his bedside, and tenderly pressing 
his lips to the injured member, as one might have caressed a 
hurt and beloved child under similar circumstances. This was 
not the only occasion on which the King of the Terror had 
been known to act thus incongruously under analogous circum- 
stances. 

The transit from the Dictator’s house to the Place de Gréve 
was but too familiar to Robespierre’s intimates, and required 
an hour’s average walking to accomplish. But the young and 
now jubilant lover reckoned on arriving in time to anticipate 
the approach of the fatal car which conveyed the condamnés 
of the guillotine, some minutes previous to the hour appointed 
for the execution of Thérése and her father. 
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Although physically exhausted by the excitement and emotions 

of the past night, his last thought was that of fatigue; and no 
carriage chancing to offer itself on his way, which led him through 
a labyrinth of narrow bypaths, he instantly set out at a preter- 
naturally accelerated pace, improvidently bearing the priceless 
document in his clenched hand. When nearly half-way towards 
his destination the clatter of horse’s hoofs, following him at a 
rapid trot, caught his ear. He instinctively turned his head, and 
beheld, with equal surprise and indignation, the well-known figure 
of his rival, Bertrand de Malvoisin. A choking sensation of rage 
and vengeance rose to his throat, and momentarily checked his 
progress. Bertrand quickly overtook him. 

‘Too late! too late!’ he shouted, in a jubilant and ironical 
voice. ‘The drama will be played out, and the curtain drop, 
ere you tardy spectators can reach the tragic scene. The wonted 
hour of the performance has been anticipated; and I can only 
lock to my trusty steed to enable me to overtake the critical 
moment.’ 

At a bound, and scarcely conscious of what he was doing, 
Alphonse sprang to the horse’s head, and, madly clutching at the 
curb, instantly brought the spirited animal to a dead stand-still. His 
wild and desperate intention was to unhorse the rider, vault into his 
saddle, and, mercilessly plying whip and spur, reach the scaffold 
in the nick of time to stay the fearful catastrophe. But his 
credulity and rashness were alike fatal to his purpose. The 
traitor, rising in his stirrups, and brandishing a heavy riding-whip, 
brought the handle of it down on the young man’s head with such 
force that he fell stunned and helpless to the ground. 

When he recovered his senses, he found himself lying in the 
middle of the causeway, the centre of a group of bystanders, eager 
to learn the nature and origin of the casualty. Without heeding 
or replying to their questions, Alphonse staggered to his feet, and 
perceived, to his dismay, that he had lost the priceless document 
which he remembered to have held in a convulsive grasp the 
instant before his senses forsook him. None of those about him 
had either seen or heard of it. A spasm of doubt—nay, of crush- 
ing conviction—convulsed his brain. His rival, the traitor 
Bertrand, had doubtless snatched it from his impotent grasp, and 
had either suppressed it, or converted it to some yet baser pur- 
poses of his own inventive and diabolical vindictiveness. Resolved 
at any price to know the worst, he dragged his now stiffened and 
unsteady limbs to the goal—but lately of all his hopes—now, alas ! 
of his worst fears ! 


Needless to say that the errand of mercy had been ruthlessly 
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anticipated by just one brief, pitiless half-hour before his arrival 
on the sanguinary scene. 

How he contrived to tear himself away from the accursed 
Golgotha, and found himself once more in the hideous solitude of 
his own chamber, Alphonse never knew till his dying day; but so 
it was, that he lay two whole days and nights on his bed, parched 
with fever, and in a state of almost intermittent delirious uncon- 
sciousness. During this interval, however, he was molested neither 
by official intrusion nor friendly inquiries; and the second day had 
already expired since the event to which we have just referred, when 
a visitor, alike unwonted and unwelcome, broke in on the repose of 
sheer exhaustion. The night was far spent, and the veilleuse 
was wasting wearily on its lengthening fungous wick, when the 
door of Alphonse’s chamber was gently and noiselessly opened, 
and a man’s figure, looming large and vague through the fitful 
shadows, entered cautiously and approached the bedside. Stoop- 
ing low over the sick man’s pillow, the stranger began in a sotto 
voce, the tones of which were skilfully and unrecognisably traves- 
tied, while his figure was closely enveloped in a long black mantle : 
‘Alphonse de Beaumanoir! she whom you loved has sent me 
to you! Nay, speak not, stir not, hear me to the end! Your 
rival reached the foot of the scaffold in time to exhibit the charter 
of grace. He withheld it! Alphonse de Beaumanoir, thou 
shudderest! But listen yet further! A Jacobin, and the friend of 
Robespierre, he gained access to the scaffold itself, and held a 
moment’s speech with your betrothed! Nay, more than that! 
While no human being heard the words which he whispered in her 
ear, all who stood by beheld him bestow on her cheek a fond 
embrace, and receive from her dying lips a farewell kiss! That 
kiss,’ continued the stranger in louder and more natural tones, ‘ is 
now transferred to the lips of Alphonse de Beaumanoir by his dis- 
carded and supplanted rival—Bertrand de Malvoisin!’ So saying, 
and bringing his head to a level with Alphonse’s pillow, he im- 
pressed a hasty kiss on the fevered brow and tremulous lips of the 
prostrate and helpless victim. The next instant he was gliding 
out of the room, ghostlike as he had entered it, when, turning 
suddenly, he pointed his finger silently towards the toilet table, 
which stood beside the bed, screened by the closely drawn curtain. 
As soon as Alphonse had somewhat rallied from the shock produced 
on his shattered nerves by this weird apparition—for such he was 
at first disposed to consider it—he drew aside the curtain, and his 
glance fell on a large circular coffer, on the lid of which rested a 
square scrap of paper, folded carefully and inscribed with his own 
initials and address. Tearing it open, with a horrible though 
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vague foreboding, he with difficulty deciphered the almost illegible 
scrawl, which ran thus :— 

‘ Alphonse,—With my dying breath I bid you farewell! At 
this supreme moment, when we are doomed to an eternal separa- 
tion, reproaches were idle! Would that the fatal knife had fallen on 
this head ere this heart was destined to be pierced by the terrible 
stroke which has now been inflicted upon it! The moments fly 
fast, and I must be brief. He who bears these lines to you has 
confided to me the incredible fact, that the fate of my aged father 
and myself being revealed to you, as to him, yesterday at sundown, 
the whole of that fatal night was consecrated by you to revelry 
and carousal under the roof of the sanguinary tyrant and regicide, 
Maximilien Robespierre. You, Alphonse de Beaumanoir—the 
lover of my predilection !—nay, my affianced husband! were un- 
mindful of your Thérése in the last hours of her mortal agony— 
while he, Bertrand de Malvoisin, the discarded suitor, but ever- 
faithful friend, spent that livelong night at the feet of the dread 
and awe-inspiring Dictator ; only rising from his knees when the 
fatal hour was at hand, and the seal set upon our irrevocable doom. 
Yet even now—my once-loving and still-beloved one—in the hour 
of mortal agony, I pen you these last few words of forgiveness and 
farewell! Forget her who, in life and death alike, never forgot 
thee, and accept the kiss of remembrance and benediction which 
Bertrand de Malvoisin bears to Alphonse de Beaumanoir from the 
lips of her who so lately was his adored and affianced,—Tu£risE DE 

BELLEVILLE.’ 

. This was a cowp de foudre for the poor young man: buta 
shock even more terrible awaited him. Absorbed in the letter, he 
had well-nigh forgotten the coffer which lay unopened on his toilet 
table. Scrutinising it more closely than he had hitherto done, he 
read the following words, printed in blood-red characters on the 
lid: ‘ Miniature likeness of T. de B. copied from life, and pre- 
sented to her betrothed A. de B. by the artist, B.de M.’ Eagerly 
and unsuspectingly did the young man uplift the lid of the pre- 
cious casket. The first sight that met his view was an apparently 
solid object of unusual dimensions for a miniature, carefully wrapt 
in a large red foulard, or silk handkerchief, and hideously sugges- 
tive of a mask or cast modelled on the head and features of his 
betrothed after her execution. For an instant of agonising 
suspense he stood irresolute, holding the mysterious object in a 
trembling and convulsive grasp; then, plucking up courage from 
desperation, he tore asunder the blood-red bandage, and stood face 
to face with—The decapitated head of his adored mistress ! 

His rival, Bertrand, after witnessing unmoved the final cata- 
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strophe, had, partly through personal influence, partly through the 
offer of a heavy bribe, induced the mercenary agents of the law to 
transfer to him the yet warm and scarcely inanimate head of the 
ill-fated maiden; which, hastily wrapping in a coarse cloth, 
borrowed from the executioner, he carried to his own apartment. 
Then, summoning a surgeon from a neighbouring hospital, he 
offered him a considerable sum to embalm the ghastly trophy of 
his vengeance. The proposal being accepted, and the task skil- 
fully performed, he had it enshrined in a richly and exquisitely 
carved gilt framework, corresponding to the size of the skull ; 
into which was fitted a glass door, opening on hinges, through 
which the face and head of the unfortunate girl were distinctly visible. 

When Alphonse had recovered his presence of mind, which for 
the first few moments had completely forsaken him, he gazed long 
and wistfully on the fair features, lovely and lifelike even in 
death, and on the gently parted lips—where a sweet sad smile, like 
sunset on an April sky, yet lingered. Here was no counterfeit of 
the beloved original. It was Thérése herself; personified in her 
own living and breathing image! The very Wraith and Double of 
herself; and as Alphonse gazed on it, he seemed to realise the 
truth of that beautiful paradox of the Christian poet, which tells 
us that only the dead are indivisibly and eternally our own. 

But no svoner had the first emotions of ecstatic though agonis- 
ing rapture subsided, than the thirst for vengeance on him whom 
he justly regarded as the assassin of his betrothed bride surged up 
into his breast, with all the force of a fixed idea, or a dominant 
passion. He speedily ascertained that his treacherous rival had 
quitted Paris abruptly, on the morrow of his mysterious visit, with 
the avowed purpose of joining the patriots, as they styled them- 
sevles, who were on their way to do battle with the partisans of 
the royal cause in Brittany. 

All the liberal tendencies of the young and aristocratic re- 
publican had been quenched in the blood of his decapitated mis- 
tress; and he instantly made up his mind to seek the centre of 
traditional loyalty in the north-western provinces, and proffer his 
services to the famous Jean Cottereau, the leader of the Chouans 
in that part of the country. His real motive was the insatiable 
desire to encounter once more, face to face, in merciless and 
mortal strife, the blood-stained traitor Bertrand. But in all his 
campaigns and military adventures he never for a single hour 
lost sight of the adored image of her whom he called his guardian 
angel—his sainted Thérése—under whose banner he firmly trusted 
that he should, one day, wreak a sanguinary revenge on her 
betrayer and assassin. 
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It was on a dark winter’s morning, in the latter half of the 
month Frimaire, according to the Republican calendar, and the 
day was beginning to break through a bank of dusky red cloud, 
when the cry of the chouette (or screech-owl) pierced the misty 
curtain of the dawn. The famous Breton chieftain, of whom this 
was the well-known rallying signal for battle, had concentrated his 
brave but scanty forces in the environs of Vannes, chef-lieu of the 
Morbihan. Here he determined to make a final desperate stand 
against the Republican troops, far outnumbering the Royalists ; 
but the rapid advance of the former had taken their gallant enemy 
by surprise, and the loyal and devoted Chouans were rudely 
awakened from their fancied security by the ominous cry to which 
we have just referred, followed by the triumphant shouts of the 
Republican vanguard. 

Although taken aback, however, they showed a brave and un- 
broken front to their remorseless enemy—no quarter being given or 
taken on either side—and the prize of victory was long and stub- 
bornly contested. But at last the fortune of the fight seemed to 
centre in the hand-to-hand encounter of two rival battalions, com- 
posed of the élite of Royalist and Republican troops respectively. 
It was as if the battle were, by tacit and general consent, to be 
decided by a sort of duel @ owtrance between these two champion 
corps. 

Fronting each other in grim silence, deep and breathless as 
that portentous pause which precedes and harbingers the light- 
ning shock of the hurricane, the rival ranks stood in bristling 
array, with brief interval betwixt them, awaiting the signal of 
onset, when suddenly, and to the surprise of friends and foes alike, 
a young officer, of lofty stature and remarkable personal beauty, 
advanced with measured stride into the centre of the intervening 
space. Bearing in his left hand the white flag of Bourbon France, 
embroidered with its traditional fleurs de lys, he waved defiantly 
in his right a doughty blade which had, in many a desperate 
rencontre, won him the proud dignity of banner-bearer to his 
brethren in arms. ‘ Here, he shouted, in a voice that rang through 
the sluggish morning air like a trumpet blast. ‘ Here, on this 
spot, I challenge Bertrand de Malvoisin, Porte-Etendard of the 
Republican forces, to meet me, Alphonse de Beaumanoir, in 
single and mortal combat ; and,’ he added in a tone of unmitigated 
scorn and hatred, ‘on his refusal, I herewith hold and proclaim 
him a dastard and traitor to his cause and country.’ 

Duels between selected champions, on either side, were not 
unfrequent during these sanguinary and vindictive campaigns; in 
which men who had once been linked in the closest bonds of 
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friendship or kindred, having enrolled themselves on opposite 
sides, at once became deadly and uncompromising enemies. 

Scarcely had the words of defiance issued from the Chouan’s 
lips, when the bannerman of the adverse host, carrying the famous 
Republican tricolour in one hand, and in the other a keen and highly 
tempered Toledo blade, which had on more than one critical occa- 
sion done its master good and true knightly service, in foughten field 
and private feud alike, boldly stepped forth from the ranks and ad- 
vanced into the centre of the neutral space. The adversaries now 
confronted each other, exhibiting equal determination in their 
proud, defiant looks and stern, set features. 

‘ A la mort!’ exclaimed the one. 

‘A la mort!’ echoed the other. 

But the glance and accent of the Chouan avouched the intenser 
purpose and the deadlier hate. 

Without another word of preface the champions crossed swords. 
Bertrand, confiding in his superior skill—for, being his rival’s senior 
by some years, he could boast of a longer experience of the ‘ Salle 
d’Armes,’ which they had both of them, according to the custom of 
their order, been in the daily habit of frequenting—remained fora 
while on the defensive, and apparently aimed only at disarming his 
youthful and more impetuous opponent; but the latter, trusting 
in the justice of his cause, and mentally invoking the protection of 
his sainted Thérése, never betrayed a moment’s doubt respecting 
the issue of the ordeal. 

His fiery and precipitate valour, indeed, nearly proved fatal to 
him at the outset. He had made a furious and vindictive lunge 
at his wily adversary’s breast ; but Bertrand, with perfect self-pos- 
session and sang-froid, parried the thrust with corresponding vigour 
and celerity, reserving his attack for the inevitable moment when 
his practised eye should detect the first symptoms of exhaustion or 
wavering onthe part of his opponent. At last the young Chouan, 
baffled in all his efforts to force his wary adversary’s guard, and 
changing on a sudden his tactics, retreated a pace or two, to pro- 
voke a counter-assault. 

This stratagem Bertrand seemed resolved on frustrating. He 
advanced, indeed, as his opponent retreated, but still preserving a 
defensive and passive attitude. The loudly expressed impatience 
of his followers, indignant at their hero’s supineness, soon, how- 
ever, forced him to assume the initiative. With a sudden change 
of réle, he, in his turn, advanced impetuously to the attack, and, 
being now thoroughly roused and incensed by the vindictive onset 
of his adversary, he even out-Heroded the latter in the ferocity and 

recklessness of his sword-play. More than once was the point of 
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Bertrand’s rapier tinged with his rival’s blood, while he himself 
remained untouched. At last, checking himself in mid career, 
and pausing to inhale a deep breath, the soi-disant patriot made 
so furious a lunge at his foe that his shuddering and terrified 
partisans deemed their champion inevitably transfixed from breast 
to backbone. But in that very instant and crisis of his fate, the 
image of his sainted Thérése, starting vividly to his mind, seemed 
to endow his arm with preternatural vigour and alacrity. Not only 
did he avert the fatal sword’s point, but by a counter-thrust of in- 
credible force and promptitude his own blade traversed the heart 
of Bertrand and laid him lifeless at his feet. 

With a yell of rage and amazement, the Republicans, breaking 
their ranks unguardedly, rushed forward as one man to bear back 
and avenge their champion; and it would have fared ill with the 
young hero of the fight, had not his brave and devoted Chouans, 
led by Jean Cottereau in person, hastened to the rescue; and 
nothing doubting, in their simple Breton faith, but that the 
finger of Heaven was manifested in the unexpected result of the 
ordeal, they charged their disordered foes with such impetuosity that 
the latter were speedily routed and chased from the field of action. 
Meanwhile the young victor, heedless of his own wounds, which, 
although only skin-deep, bled freely, snatched up his fallen rival 
in his stalwart arms and transported the body to his tent. 

His wounds being speedily dressed by a surgeon who hastened 
to his assistance, the man of science, at his urgent request, pro- 
ceeded to extract the heart from the corpse of the deceased 
Bertrand, which he skilfully embalmed, leaving by express 
injunction the sword’s point still imbedded in the wound. 
For Alphonse had, with vindictive purpose, broken off his 
weapon, to the length of some inches, in the act of violently 
wrenching it from the breast of his victim. This done, the ghastly 
trophy—inclosed in an iron frame, which was in shape and dimen- 
sions the counterpart of that precious casket which enshrined the 
head of the sainted Thérése—was set in close proximity to the 
latter. 

It bore this inscription, printed in blood-red characters: 
¢ Behold the heart of a traitor, perjurer, and assassin! Transfixed 
by the sword of him whom he betrayed with a Judas’ kiss, in 
memory of her whom he consigned to a cruel and untimely 
death.’ 

Having thus achieved his primary object in joining the 
Royalists of the Western Provinces, an unextinguishable hatred 
and loathing for the very soil of a country desecrated by torrents 
of innocent blood gained full possession and mastery of his heart 
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and brain. He therefore at once abandoned the cause for which he 
had so gallantly and gloriously contended, and sought refuge from 
both the contending factions on board an English war-ship which 
then lay off the naval sea-port of L’Orient, on the southern coast 
of Brittany. From thence he was speedily transferred to a 
merchant vessel, under the same flag, bound for the Black Sea. 

After a long and stormy passage the trader found a secure and 
welcome anchorage in the roads of Odessa, where the voluntary 
exile disembarked. Here he made the accidental acquaintance of 
a young Greek caloyer, or monk, on his way to join the fraternity 
of which he was a member. The headquarters of this society were 
at the ancient monastery of Saint George—to which we have 
already referred—on the southern shore of the Crimea. 
Suffice it to say that the friar had little difficulty in persuading 
the broken-hearted, homeless outcast to accompany him on his 
brief pilgrimage, and seek at least a temporary asylum in this 
stronghold of peaceful and pious contemplation. But Alphonse, by 
birth and breeding a member of another and rival Communion, 
could only be admitted to the cloister in the character of a private 
individual and secular guest. Moreover, a cynical and even mis- 
anthropical feeling had been gradually but irresistibly growing out 
of his embittered self-consciousness, and he anxiously cast about 
him in quest of some yet more sequestered spot where he might 
fix his permanent dwelling-place. This he at last discovered in 
one of his long and solitary rambles amid the fantastically featured 
rocks rising at the base of the declivity on which the monastery 
stands. He at once resolved on choosing it for the site of his 
Hermitage. 

With the ready help of the handy friars, a rude hut or grotto 
of unhewn stone was speedily constructed on the margin of the 
sandy, surf-swept beach, where a deep, richly wooded ravine shelves 
steeply downward from the summit of the cliff to the sea-level. 

Here, incredible as it may seem, the nobly born and delicately 
nurtured Alphonse de Beaumanoir passed the long remaining years 
of his life—which far exceeded the span allotted by the Psalmist to 
humanity—in almost unbroken silence and solitude. 

He had come thither, as we have said, during the Reign of 
Terror, in which he had himself played so tragic a part ; and hence- 
forth he iived on alike unwitting of and uncaring for the mighty 
and manifold issue of events out of which the history of modern 
times has been woven,—the downfall of his quondam friend, but 
now bitterest enemy, Maximilien Robespierre, King of the Terror ; 
the Directory, the Consulate, the glories and eclipse alike of the 

first Empire; the return of the Bourbons, whose cause he had 
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by turns combated and espoused ; the peaceful reign of the Citizen 
King, rudely disturbed by the second political earthquake ; the 
thunder-stroke of state-craft which cleared the red and lurid sky 
for the thrilling usurpation of the second Empire—the soi-disant 
‘Empire of Peace,’-—he lived on throughout and beside all this 
mighty procession of events, with eyes and ears hermetically sealed 
to each and all of them—blind and deaf alike to all earthly sights 
and sounds, save to the howling of the autumn wind as it swept 
down the leafy ravine, chasing before it the sere and russet 
foliage across the smooth, yellow sandy beach into the thundering 
breakers ; save to the change of the seasons, by the height of 
the sun above the horizon, or the age of the moon by its hour of 
rising from the Eastern wave. 

Nay, when the Third Napoleon was, even now, hurling from the 
palace of his Uncle the victory-winning legions of France against 
the mightiest bulwark of that Uncle’s unconquerable foe, in concert 
with the warriors and war-ships of his country’s traditional rival 
and antagonist, it is confidently affirmed that the ancient hermit, 
whose senses were dulled with the weight of more than fourscore 
years, heard not a single note of that awful chorus which was 
swelled by a thousand tongues and throats of iron; and yet the 
siege and bombardment were enacted within a league of his 
hermitage. 

But, strange to say, no sooner had the noise of the battle sub- 
sided and no sounds of distant strife echoed from the rocks 
which begirt his dwelling-place, than the palpable silence seemed 
to rouse some mysterious sense of long-dormant consciousness in 
the aged and decrepit man. He began, after an interval of many 
years of apparent lethargy, to evince strange symptoms of un- 
wonted and febrile restlessness. Instead of whiling away the 
hours by sitting on his favourite seat, a huge, round sea-stone, 
which served him both for door-step and resting-place, the old man 
might now be seen tottering along the shore with hurried and 
irregular steps, now and again turning his bleared and vacant 
eyes towards the distant horizon, where nothing was habitually 
visible save a fitful bank of cloud stealing slowly up from the 
south-east, and harbingering a sudden squall or a Black Sea 
hurricane. Not long after this change had been noted in the 
hermit, one of these latter atmospherical phenomena recurred. 
When the storm was at its height, a large three-masted vessel, flying 
French colours, hove in sight of land, driving at terrific speed 
before the gale. Within a few hours she struck on the iron- 
bound coast, heeled over, and was soon rent asunder by the raven- 

ous fury of the battling and boiling breakers. Out of a numerous 
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ship’s company, including passengers, only a handful succeeded in 
gaining the shore. Among these was a young girl, apparently not 
yet beyond her teens, whom the aged and hitherto reputed-to-be 
almost sightless, solitary had stood watching with breathless 
anxiety, borne rapidly shoreward on the crest of the waves. 

Her slight form was encircled, and supported, by the stalwart 
arms of one whose apparent age and devotion pointed him out as 
her lover, or possibly her husband. He proved to be the latter—a 
bridegroom of only a few hours’ date. For when the captain 
announced that all hope of saving the ship, or even their own 
lives, was lost, this youthful couple had implored the ship’s 
chaplain to set the seal of the Church’s benediction on their 
mutual love. Amid the rolling of the ship and the roaring of 
the breakers the marriage rite had been accomplished, and, not 
long after, the young bride and her spouse were flung on the creat. 
of a far-sweeping wave, at the very feet of the old hermit. The 
latter had long since been known at the monastery by the name 
of Frére Antoine, bestowed on him in consideration of his great 
age and ascetic mode of life. 

Frére Antoine, slowly stooping his tall but feeble form above 
the prostrate and seemingly inanimate pair, and gazing wistfully 
into their faces, laid a faltering finger on the wrist and bosom of 
each in turn. Then, lifting his palsied head, he muttered, with 
a sigh, as if to himself: ‘The old story; the old story of three- 
score years ago. T'hérése taken! Alphonse left!’ 

It was but too true. The young man was indeed a widower 
on his bridal morn. 

It was afterwards remembered that old Frére Antoine had 
been seen to lay his wrinkled hand tenderly on the long dishevelled 
tresses of the drowned bride, while his fingers seemed to imitate 
the action of one clipping their luxuriance around the nape of 
the white and slender neck. 

He was even overheard muttering to himself the ominous and 
mysterious words, ‘ Pas de guillotine, pas de guillotine!’ * No guil- 
lotine, no guillotine!’ with a smile and look of inexpressible relief 
and satisfaction. To abridge this part of our story, the good 
monks of St. George conveyed the lifeless body of the fair young 
bride to their spacious and hospitable home, where it has now 
lain for a whole generation, peacefully sleeping in a crypt beneath 
the chapel altar; and her bereaved husband, now a middle-aged 
monk, and long since a recognised member of the fraternity, may 
be seen daily kneeling above the grave of his never-forgotten 
bride. 

But the sands of poor old Frére Antoine’s life were now fast 
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draining away. The momentary flicker of the vital flame sank as 
suddenly as it arose; and it was no secret among the brotherhood 
that the aged hermit’s days were numbered, even to their briefest 
span. 

His last moments were apparently much solaced by the frequent 
visits which young Alphonse—for such was the name Frére 
Antoine insisted, from the first, on assigning to the young and 
bereaved husband—was permitted to make to the hermitage. 

There, seated side by side—with the sea, whether rough or 
smooth, for the only breathing and stirring thing about them— 
this oddly assorted pair would spend an hour or two daily in the 
interchange of those vague commonplaces of familiar talk, which 
often serve as homely vehicles for the expression of mutual sym- 
pathy and confidential affection. 

In these interviews, however, not a single word ever escaped 
the lips of the elder man affording the slightest clue to the 
mystery of his earlier life; for on the secret motives which had 
impelled him, at an age when most men eagerly covet the society 
of their fellows, to court the seclusion of an existence little better 
than a living grave, Frére Antoine invariably maintained a jealous 
and inviolable secrecy. 

All that we certainly know to have been divulged by Brother 
Alphonse on the morrow of his aged friend’s decease, which oc- 
curred in 1856, may be thus summarised. 

On the evening of his death, he was watching by the old man’s 
couch, a straw pallet supplied for his use by the monastery, when 
the dying patriarch, after lying for a while speechless and motion- 
less, as if unconscious of external objects, suddenly opened his 
eyes and gazed wildly and anxiously about him, as if searching 
for some dearly prized and missing object. Then, with a convul- 
sive start, he glided out of bed, and staggered forward a few 
paces to the opposite corner of the cell. Hastily opening a cup- 
board or hidden recess in the wall, which had hitherto escaped 
his young friend’s notice, he drew forth from it an iron-clasped 
oaken coffer, which he hastily unclosed by touching a secret 
spring. A grim and vindictive smile played around his trembling 
and ashen lips as he seemed to gloat over some object which it 
revealed to his view. The next instant, suddenly assuming a look 
of intense scorn and indignation, he hurled the box violently to the 
ground, with a muttered imprecation, while still grasping tightly 
the object which it had lately contained, and which his astonished 
and awe-stricken companion instantly recognised to be a human 
heart, transfixed by what looked like a rusty dagger or broken 
sword-blade. 
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While the younger man stood for an instant dumb with 
amazement, the elder, endowed, at this supreme hour of his ex- 
istence, with preternatural energy, by a violent movement of his 
right arm wrenched asunder the iron skewer from the gaping and 
ghastly wound, and plunged it repeatedly with vindictive violence 
into the fossilised but brittle and yielding substance ; then, with 
a shout of triumph, he dashed it on the ground, trampling it 
under foot in a paroxysm of demoniacal frenzy. 

A moment later, when his fit of senile passion had flickered 
out suddenly as it arose, he snatched up the burden in both his 
hands, and staggering out of his hut before the young man could 
interpose, though he followed him closely step by step, passed 
hurriedly along a slippery ledge of rocks which protruded far into 
the sea. 

Arrived at the extremity of the perilous causeway he paused to 
draw a long breath, and, holding his hideous burden for an instant 
at arms’-length, spat upon it with a look of unutterable scorn and 
loathing ; then, lifting it high above his head, flung it with 
incredible force a distance of several yards into the boiling 
waves, 

‘There!’ he cried, ‘see you not his heart ? Boy, do you hear ? 
his heart! The heart of a Judas, a perjurer, an assassin! Trans- 
fixed by the sword’s point of him whom he betrayed with a kiss, 
and in vindication of her—her! Alphonse, mark me well, and 
his voice faltered foramoment. ‘In sacred and loving memory of 
her whom he cruelly and dastardly murdered. Ha!’ he shouted, 
tossing his arms wildly above his head, and reeling to and fro till 
his companion’s strength was nearly exhausted in the effort to 
save him from the yawning gulf at his feet, ‘ seest thou not his 
heart yonder, simmering in the devil’s cauldron? Dost thou not 
hear a voice shrieking, “ Thérése! Thérése?” But,’ he added, 
sinking his voice to a whisper, ‘ Thérése is not there to help him, 
for know, my young friend, that my Thérése was an angel in 
yonder heaven,—full three-score years before your beloved bride 
first beheld the light of life.’ 

Exhausted by his final and spasmodic efforts and emotions, he 
now suffered the young man to conduct him back to his cell. 
But scarcely had they reached it when the hermit, casting a 
suspicious glance around him, as if to assure himself of the absence 
of all intruders, proceeded to reopen the cavity in the wall which 
he had so lately visited, and drew from it another casket, of 
similar size and shape, but richly and elaborately decorated, and 
in which a priceless treasure evidently lay enshrined. 

Setting the casket, with a tender and loving gesture, strangely 
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contrasting with his late demeanour, on the floor of the cell, and 
close beside the lowly couch where he again stretched his trembling 
and exhausted limbs, he made a sign to his companion to hand 
him the box, which he proceeded to unclose by the gentle pressure 
of a secret spring. The lid instantly flew back, and disclosed to 
the spell-bound and admiring view of the younger man what 
seemed to him an exquisitely perfect model of a beautiful head 
and face, in the first blush of womanhood. The base of the neck 
was encircled by a silken scarf, of the most richly elaborate em- 
broidery ; and the hermit passed his fingers round the slender 
span of the throat, with a look and gesture singularly akin to 
what had been observed in him when bending over the form of 
the lifeless bride. But no words now escaped his dying lips, no 
sign betrayed his emotion. Lying on his back, Frére Antoine 
slowly uplifted with both his hands, in a final and desperate effort, 
the lovely and inimitable bust—for such his young friend esteemed 
it—a few inches above his head, while he earnestly and wistfully 
perused the lifelike features ; then closely and fondly pressing the 
face against his own, cheek to cheek and lip to lip, he drew a long, 
deep breath, which was his last. 

It would seem that, strange as it may appear, the dying 
inspiration of the aged hermit, through the momentary vacuum 
which it created, had sucked in, as it were, the lips of the model 
with such cohesive force to his own that all the gentle efforts 
of his young friend to detach them one from the other proved 
abortive. Their twin lips, so to speak, were henceforth hermetic- 
ally sealed and eternally united. But in the futile effort to disjoin 
them the secret was at last revealed to the awe-stricken beholder 
that the supposed mask or model was, in truth, a human head 
and face, which had once lived, looked, and loved, like his own 
beautiful and bewept bride of an hour, his never-to-be-forgotten 
Thérése. 

With reverent hand and throbbing heart, he gently touched 
the glossy hair and smooth skin of the once-conscious and still 
symmetrical and perfectly preserved face and skull. Nothing 
seemed wanting but the hue and glow which accompany the 
breath of life. And while his fixed and straining eyes riveted 
themselves on the scene before him, he could not forbear 
cherishing the illusion that two living souls had just passed away 
out of his sight, in a conscious and mutual embrace. 

Nay, he positively affirmed afterwards that he had heard, at 
the very moment when Frére Antoine was drawing his last sough, 
the lips of the one utter the name of ‘ Thérése,’ whilst those of the 
other distinctly articulated that of * Alphonse.’ 
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~ The remains of the poor old solitary were transferred to the 
al monastery, and buried, with the lips of his sainted Thérése still 
ate. clinging inseparably to his own, in a crypt below the chapel—the 
e* customary place of interment for the deceased monks. 
hat Now, it was a grim and immemorial usage in this ancient 
all society to exhume their dead after a certain lapse of years, and to 
on suspend the skeletons to the walls and roofing of the vault in which 
sad they had found a last resting-place. They thus served for a 
mack perennial memento mori to the survivors. This ghastly custom 
re was, perhaps, originally borrowed from the Capuchin Church at 
of Rome, where the same singular usage prevails. So it came to 
ie pass that, when nearly a quarter of a century had reduced Frére 
me Antoine’s once goodly shape to the semblance of an Egyptian 
+ mummy, he was duly disinterred and snugly ensconced in a vacant 
q corner of the vaulted chamber under which he had so long rested, 
with his face now no longer closely pressed against that of his 
= inseparable Thérése; for scarcely had the lid of the coffin been 
‘ | removed when the embalmed head spontaneously detached itself 
Bs from the shrunken and fleshless features of the skeleton hermit. 
The question now arose, and provoked a long and learned dis- 
8 cussion in this society of pious Celibates, how such a relic of mortal 
- and possibly sinful human affection was to be disposed of. It was 
; finally resolved that, since Frére Antoine was only a nominal and 
; unattached member of the brotherhood, it might be held a venial 
breach of conventional rules to suffer these frail memorials of a 
i lifelong fidelity to repose side by side in the same angle of the 
‘ mortuary chapel where the deceased patriarch had already found 
: his allotted place. 
So there they rest to this hour, cheek touching cheek, in 
loving and caressing proximity; and Brother Alphonse, now a 


grizzle-bearded monk, never fails to visit this weird and darkling 
chamber as soon as the Ave bell has tolled the sunset hour of private 
devotion. And he solemnly affirms that, on those rare occasions 
when the entire community enters the vault in procession chanting 
the Requiem for the dead or dying soul, a faint echo is heard to 
proceed from the angle sacred to the relics of the faithful pair ; 
and that his own ears have again and again recognised the accents 
of a mortal tongue sighing forth the name of ‘ Thérése,’ while a 
twin voice sadly, yet with ineffable sweetness, never fails to respond 
with that of * Alphonse,’ 
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Zim of Kopston Village. 


In one of the northern coal-fields lies the village of Royston, 
Rows of colliers’ cottages built upon a cindery and coal-refuse- 
covered ground. There is black coal in the earth here and above 
the earth; and its dust is in the air and in the clothes and upon 
the bodies of Royston’s men and boys. Its black smoke taints the 
air and chokes the vegetation that strives for growth. 

The Depfords lived here in a three-roomed cottage: Peter 
Depford and his wife Martha, and their daughter Polly. Peter 
was fifty, and grey (when the coal-dust was off his head), and he 
walked with a slight stoop, except on holidays and Sundays; then 
he seemed to have thrown aside the bend of toil with his work-a- 
day suit. He loved to show that he was active above the usual 
miner at his years; and there was a kind-hearted merriment that 
seldom left him. When the fumes of his festivities’ reached a 
certain corner of his head upon which a heavy lump of coal 
had once fallen, he was apt to become what his wife called 
‘cantankerous’; but this was not often. Luckily, for on such 
occasions the delft-ware invariably suffered; and commotion, 
tears, and reproaches were all astir in the cottage. But to take 
him altogether and strike an average, old Depford was of the best 
of his kind—as a man, a husband, or a father. 

Martha was stout, shrewd, and jocular; and one of the best 
housewives that ever cooked a coal-hewer’s dinner—which she 
used to prepare first and then have the necessary gossip after; and 
if her gossip did not always embrace a charitable estimate of her 
neighbours, that fact has nothing whatever to do with this narrative. 
Nature had been most impartial in its treatment of Polly; and no 
undue share of either paternal or maternal characteristics had been 
given her; but in her were blended the looks and virtues of both 
progenitors; and she assisted her mother to talk about the neighbours. 

This was the family group; small and happy. 

On a still night, when Royston village mostly went about with 
a lantern in its hand, and when no light was in the heavens, the 
glow of the coal blaze in the large fire-grate would flood the 
Depford cottage living-room and pour out through the open door- 
way and into the dark chill air. And at such times an acquaint- 
ance, or perhaps several, might call and sit with them, smoking 
and chatting. Of all these friends, Tim Worth was undoubtedly 
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the general favourite. And Tim had unusual qualities; though 
that of a good conversationalist was not among them, for his 
words were few and often timidly offered. But this young man was 
of an exceeding equanimous temper, seldom speaking ill of others, 
and with an unassuming way which was of great contrast to the 
boisterousness of Royston’s manhood generally. Besides, he 
possessed an adeptness with at least one musical instrument, 
which if not handled in the stated rules of science was used with 
as much skill as the mining community had ever thought possible, 
Tim drove and tended the little engine which ran on the lines 
about the colliery here; and generally he worked only during the 
daytime, which left him plenty of opportunity for evening calls 
at his friends’ abodes. 

When he visited the Depfords he always paused at the door- 
way, until he heard the customary and cheery invitation to enter 
and ‘tak a seat.’ The seat referred to being represented by a 
collection of low and backless stools of varied shape, size, and 
support; for in Royston chairs were generally regarded more as 
ornaments than as utensils of use, and were so respected. Time 
and usage did not take from Tim his habit of ‘ waiting until he 
was asked ;’ nor did mild expostulation have any effect. ‘Come 
in, Tim; what are you waiting there for?’ was often said to him; 
but the only answer he ever gave was a smile whose meaning was 
not plainly expressed. 

‘Shy kind of lad, is Tim,’ had been often remarked in the Dep- 
ford family. And shy he was: especially in the presence and in 
the house of a certain being who took a large share of Tim’s 
musings. For the sprightly Polly with her merry ways and 
laughing brown eyes had taken captive the heart of this quiet 
and peaceful fellow. And worst of all, his natural timidity was so 
overbearing that he could not tell his love, but rather strove to 
hide it ; which is not of all ways the best to win the lady fair. 

Polly had less thoughts of love than many a nineteen-year-old 
maiden: perhaps because she was rather matter-of-fact than 
dreamy, and coal may not be the most congenial soil for romance. 

When Tim Worth had got fairly settled before the fireside of 
the Depfords, it generally happened that some one would suggest 
that perhaps Tim would favour them with a tune if he had ‘ getten 
his music’ with him. And then Tim, diving into the recess fur- 
nished by an interior coat-pocket, would bring out his carefully 
repaired flute, and after some screwing and trial-blowing and a 
preparatory flourish—all of which were viewed by the onlookers 
with the utmost and profoundest respect—would start and play 
the airs which, though their order might be varied, he had played 
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to the same hearers time after time. A word of praise from each 
present was always the musician’s reward. And that over, there 
was nothing more for Tim to do, seemingly; for if other visitors 
were there he would relapse into partial obscurity. When he rose 
to go he made adieus after the same fashion that he had done 
months ago, and somehow he spoke his ‘ good-neet’ to Polly as 
though he thought no more of her than of any other friendly 
acquaintance in all Royston. 

The belief must have slowly dawned upon him that he was 
making but little headway towards gaining the hand and affections 
of Miss Polly, for one day, after loitering in an unaccountable 
manner near where Peter Depford was trying to plant some green 
cabbages in the eight feet square patch of ground which went with 
the cottage, he stammered out: ‘Mr. Depford, I’ve been wantin’ 
to speak to ye.’ 

Peter looked up, and let his knees sink in the soil. When he 
heard a man speak in this roundabout way, so uncommonly cere- 
monial for Royston, he felt that it must be the prelude to a 
request for a loan, or at the least something concerning money 
matters; not that Tim Worth was a likely borrower. 

‘I s’pose Polly will be gettin’ married some day?’ the young 
man said— half suggestive, half inquiry. 

And because old Depford thought fit to go straight off in 
loudly expressed merriment, quite regardless of how the future 
cabbages might be endangered by his falling down in their 
immediate neighbourhood, poor Tim turned as red in the face as 
a departing autumnal sun. 

‘Why, lad,’ began the miner, when he was able to find speech, 
‘I thowt it was somethin’ varra serious ye were gi’en to speak 
about. Ha—ha—ha.’ 

The continued merriment, however, did not add to the ease of 
Tim Worth. 

‘Why, o’ course, she’ll be wedded some day. Unless we are 
gi’en to her an owld maid i’ th’ family.’ 

‘I wonder if I hev ony chance,’ Tim said, in little louder 
tones than a whisper, as if afraid the wind might hear it and carry 
it away to tell it to others. 

‘Why,’ the old miner began laughing again—‘ ask her, lad, 
she knows better than I div.’ 

‘ Hev I your consent ?’ asked the blushing Benedict. 

‘Ay, Tim. An’ I hope thou'lt get hers.’ 

Whereupon Tim expressed gratitude, and walked away, proud 
to think that after many months’ waiting and consideration he had 
at last made one step towards winning her whom he wished for a 
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bride. Peter Depford finished his gardening and then went in- 
doors, still chuckling at Tim’s newly proclaimed fancy, and at the 
way he himself had answered it. 

‘ What’s da’ think Tim’s been efter?’ Peter smilingly inquired 
of his wife. Not that he expected she could guess or that she 
would have any particular ‘ thinkings’ about the matter; but this 
form of conundrumical questioning was much popular in Royston 
when its people had anything startling or interesting to com- 
municate. Martha promptly acknowledged that she couldn’t 
guess, which is the answer she would undoubtedly have given had 
a similar inquiry been given on any other subject. 

‘ He’s been asking for our Polly.’ 

‘Ye deant say seah,’ exclaimed Mrs. Depford, giving a flat con- 
tradiction to her own sense of hearing. 

Peter very seriously affirmed that he did say so, Then Martha 
wanted to know ‘who would hev thowt it.’ And shortly after the 
girl Polly came into the cottage, bringing with her the brightness 
of her merry laugh and glad lightsome looks. Her parents had 
kept on discussing the young mechanic’s aspiration, but ceased to 
speak of it when their daughter returned. She knows all about it, 
thought they. 

But in their simple but healthy hearts they blessed this trea- 
sure of theirs; thinking that perhaps a great happiness was coming 
to her, of which it was their parental duty to approve—although 
by it she might be taken farther away from them. 

‘ She’s allus been a good lass, bless her,’ said the mother, when 
Polly went warbling to water the window-plants in the ‘other 
house’ as it was called, though really being merely the next room 
of the cottage. 

When Tim Worth next made his customary pause at the open 
doorway—and it seems to be a settled usage that a collier’s house- 
door should be oftener open than closed—the ‘come in, Tim’ was 
offered by the elder Depfords with a tone of mild reproof, as 
though they thought the young man’s hesitation was more than 
unnecessary. 

But when Peter added: ‘Thou shouldn’t want any axing now, 
lad,’ Tim became nervous and more bashful than ever. Of course, 
during the night the music was asked for, and Tim, who had lately 
added several new selections to his répertoire, perhaps as a bait 
with which to help in charming away the heart of pretty Polly, 
acceded with his usua! quiet good-nature. It might be that 
there was an increased sadness sought to be imparted into some of 
the airs that night, as if the player wished to echo with his heart 
the words that the love-melodies spoke, And on that oceasion 
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Tim actually omitted three of his usual cadenza-flourishes in the 
‘Pilgrim of Love’—which being pronounced his masterpiece he 
always played last. 

Now what somewhat puzzled the two elder Depfords was that 
Tim Worth, after so recently pronouncing a wish to become their 
son-in-law, should sit among their family group for two hours 
and yet not give more than an occasional and apparently casual 
glance towards their only daughter. And so when the young man 
had departed, and Polly had retired for the night, Peter and his 
wife went to bed with an increased belief in Tim’s shyness; ‘ He 
must be very shy,’ said they; for their whispered discussion— 
whispered less Polly should overhear—had ended in this verdict. 

During the next four weeks they gained the idea that Worth 
had changed his mind within a few hours of his asking for the 
father’s consent. Yet they could not regard this as what might 
be expected from the young man, for rashness was certainly not 
allied to his nature. Tim had never yet displayed any particular 
affection for the girl, either before or after the conversation with 
the father. 

But one night, after the flute had been replaced in the pocket, 
and Tim had glanced uneasily at the clock every five minutes 
during the last half-hour, and had had a nervous restlessness 
which might betoken deficiency of cash or the oppression of an 
unpleasant task crying for fulfilment, on a night when all this was 
strong and apparent, Tim Worth became as hot as a live coal and 
stammered out: ‘Ah’m going to Seacombe to-morrow, an’ Ah’d 
like to tak’ Polly with me; if she’d come.’ 

The next day was a holiday at Royston pit; and Seacombe 
was a flourishing little seaside resort within easy distance. 

The girl smiled her thanks and accepted the offer; and the 
parents smiled their approval of this bit of progress in the court- 
ship. Peter Depford took an early opportunity of giving Tim a 
congratulatory pat on the back, unobserved, and made mysterious 
whisperings in which ‘ Ah’ll back’ and ‘ go in’ and repetitions of 
the word ‘win’ was all that the most assiduous gleaner could 
gather. But the jocularity playing on the old man’s face was 
eloquence enough. And when the heat of nervousness had left 
the engine-driver and his normal feeling returned, he walked home 
eminently satisfied with himself, and with the world and mankind 
in general. 

Next morning, at about the appointed hour, the Depford family 
suddenly found that Tim Worth was in their midst, standing in 
the centre of the room, the usual happy look upon his face. He 
had thrown aside the doorway hesitance. Polly was soon arrayed 
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in the brightest of her smiles, and in the best of her wardrobe. 
And then they both blushingly started. There was nothing heroic 
nor gallant in the appearance of Mr. Worth during his holiday 
trip. He looked his character—a collier of humble mind who was 
out for a holiday, and who was one of the gentlest of his class. 
His position, too, was novel to him; for this was his first time of 
acting as a cavalier to a lady, which when it is remembered that 
his age was three-and-twenty makes the fact worth recording. 
But Polly was certainly blessed with an unselfish companion, who 
guided her steps in whatever direction would best please her, and 
whose greatest pleasure was to gain her smiles. When they had 
walked the acclivous road which ended at the hill-top from. whose 
height the town and bay of Seacombe could be overlooked, and 
they rested on the hill’s summit, Tim knew that here was held out 
to him an opportune chance of making known his affectionate 
thoughts. But he did not use it. He was never good at finding 
words, and was even worse at giving them life and sound, and the 
subject being delicate and singular to him, made the task a 
thorough impossibility. So the day’s opportunities were allowed 
to slip away. 

The young fellow’s visits to the Depfords continued with their 
usual frequency, and a few trifling advances were made; such as 
the talk of whatever subject might most interest the girl, the loan 
of a book, and Tim was once bold enough to bring and present to 
her a tiny bouquet of choice flowers, which he had imported into 
Royston for that special purpose; this was, he found, a daring act, 
for the rarity of such dainty articles in the village made their 
appearance a thing worthy to be talked of, and Tim was painfully 
obliged to answer the curious and explain where the flowers had 
been bought, their cost and their real value, and of course it 
oozed out who they had been destined for and were worn by, 
which was gaining a publicity that retiring Tim did not relish. 
And as well as these little acts and attentions, there was the tell- 
tale (to the initiated) glances, which were short and away again, to 
return when the eyes judged that other eyes would not construe 
this optical employment, and there was a lingering when she 
stayed and a departure soon if she had left the house for a time ; 
all of which are the acts of those who hold the sweet passion and 
try to hide its workings. 

Then there came into the village a stranger, by name John 
Gleig, who was a native of a county which lay at the extreme end 
of the country from Royston. His advent in our little colony was 
of greater interest than the ordinary importation of a stranger, 
for Mr. Gleig was no ordinary man—at least so Royston decided 
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when they came to know him, and so far they were right when 
they judged him by the Royston standard. For this man, though 
yet young, had seen more of the country than usually falls to the 
experiences of a collier, and he had a fluency in educational and 
general knowledge which struck Royston generally with wonder 
and admiration. And besides, he was genial, hearty, obliging, 
and, though quite ready to let his neighbours see that he was full 
of knowledge and accomplishments, he did not air it after the 
manner of a triumphant chanticleer. After he had lived in the 
village a few weeks, he was the most popular man in it. To some 
extent he revolutionised the place, for it was at his suggestion, 
and by his offer of tuition, that Royston became suddenly musical, 
and dispelled the native quietude by blowing as loudly as possible 
at all kinds of brass instruments, and at almost all hours. In 
every cause and every movement that affected the village commu- 
nity Mr. Gleig had a hand and a voice, and he dressed and spent 
his money with such good effect that he was ‘ Mister Gleig’ with 
all he met, a dignity which Royston seldom tendered to any but 
those it acknowledged as superiors. All this was in its way— 
fame, and there is a suspicion that Mr. Gleig liked it and sought 
for it. 

The stranger powerfully impressed the Depfords shortly after 
his arrival; and Miss Polly Depford had in return impressed the 
stranger—he did not attempt to hide it, but, on the contrary, 
immediately began to show that he regarded Polly with feelings 
deeper than mere friendship. And John Gleig was vastly different 
to his phlegmatic companions, he was always warm with some 
enthusiasm ; and his schemes, the daring novelty of his ideas— 
what a pity they all failed to be of practical use! The girl was 
pleased, perhaps a bit flattered by being the favourite one of this 
Saul among his fellows; pleased at his witticisms and the praise 
he bestowed upon her merry answers; and she heard the jingle 
this man made through the village, and knew not but that it was 
the real metal, full weight, and passing current anywhere for what 
it proclaimed itself. 

Tim Worth thought matters were looking serious. He was 
friendly to the stranger, as the stranger was to him; but if Mr. 
John Gleig had disappeared, or been called away with no prospect 
of return, Tim would not have grieved deeply. His anxiety so 
mastered him that it swamped his timidity, and one Sunday, filled 
with thoughts not strictly sabbatarian, the young man went 
direct to the Depfords’ cottage—intent upon making one bold 
stroke—perhaps the first of his lifetime. He was in luck; there 
was no one but Polly astir, Peter had gone for his walk, the 
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mother for her after-dinner snooze. As he doubted his own firm- 
ness, Tim went straight at the question, full tilt, and did not give 
himself time even to blush at his boldness. ‘Ah don’t want yer 
father, Polly,’ he said; ‘it’s you Ah want. It’s somethin’ Ah’ve 
bin wantin’ to ask yer for a long time, but I couldn’t. Will you 
be my wife, Polly?’ 

The reply was not an original one. It had been uttered in 
similar words by other lips thousands of times before, and as often 
had sent aches into hearts that had protested against any cure, but 
had soon found a cure nevertheless. Polly was surprised, and 
sorry, and had never expected this, and was sorry again, but it 
could not be, would always regard Tim as a friend, but anything 
more was impossible, and she was sorry again. 

Tim afterwards discovered this reply to be a very fair imitation 
of one given in a novel which Mr. Gleig had placed in the girl’s 
hands. It was not consoling to find that his rival had indirectly 
taught the girl how she should reject him. 

Poor Tim heard his fate and suffered a despair which in its 
effect was more overwhelming than indigestion, and he went away 
with the sabbatarian influence still further diminished. He ex- 
perienced the usual and proper feelings under such circumstances; 
he thought there was nothing left for him in the world that could 
make life worth having, but in the event of there being something 
left he did not rashly destroy its chance, but took his meals and 
went through the customary formula of existence with a great 
approach to strict regularity. And all the while John Gleig, 
bursting upon Royston’s dulness like a sparkling rainbow, was 
gaining the bright smiles of Polly and the friendship of the 
Depfords ; Tim Worth, meanwhile, relapsing into greater obscu- 
rity, until even the flute ceased to be the institution it had been 
in the days before. Then soon it became well known that ‘Mister’ 
Gleig was ‘coortin’’ Polly Depford, and Tim had perforce to listen 
and hear this spoken of, whilst the sorrow of it had not ceased to 
gnaw at his honest and simple heart. Sometimes he felt that he 
must leave the village and go away from all this that so reminded 
him of his grief. And no doubt he would have done this, only 
that a want of self-reliance went with his timidity, and he could 
not bring himself to that resolute state which would enable him to 
quit Royston—the village where he was born, where his parents 
were buried, and where now lived all the friends he had, all his 
hopes and wishes. So he still went about his work, and had the 
same quiet innocent recreations, and no change was observable but 
an increased mental abstraction and a touch of sadness, 

John Gleig still went on shining; and the date of his marriage 
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with Polly was fixed, and other arrangements particular thereto 
had been made. Tim had lost his last remnant of hope. Polly 
was continually blushing with joy and happiness. Mrs. Depford 
had thoroughly discussed the important matter with her neigh- 
bours. And Peter was full of the excitement incidental to the 
successful turn-out by the village tailor of a new suit of blue-black 
cloth, which had been ordered for the coming occasion. 

But with that entrancing uncertainty which makes life more 
pleasing to speculative eyes, the unexpected happened. 

Two strange and crisp-looking men appeared in Royston, and 
before they had been in the village an hour John Gleig left 
suddenly and never again returned. The strange men—who were 
detectives—followed quickly. And a week later the colliery folk 
were all intent upon the perusal of certain newspapers, and very 
busy in the discussion of all the newspapers said. A reaction set 
in, and the Gleig innovations were discarded, and he who had been 
the object of so much praise was now spoken of with scorn, and 
Royston returned to the contemplation of its own native virtues 
and simplicity. Poor Polly fell into sad distress. For the man 
she had loved was found to be a felon, a man who had at one time 
betrayed the trust of his fellow-men, and embezzled their money ; 
and who had a wife already, living through much sorrow by reason 
of her husband’s desertion. Nor was his name John Gleig—that 
was an alias, and perhaps in the eyes of the Roystonites the 
greatest of all the sins. It was surprising what a number of 
people had had their doubts of this John Gleig, according to their 
assertions after all was known. But the rascality was of a high 
class, and, so Peter Depford said, would have deceived ‘t’ owld un 
hisself.’ 

When the perturbation attending the rise and fall of Gleig had 
subsided, Tim Worth took his old position in the Depford cottage 
and in his own mental placidity at the same time. The visits and 
the music became as popular as before; and Tim was patiently 
hoping for further promotion. 

At length Polly regained all her brightness and merriment, 
and the wound had healed without leaving trace of its presence. 
Then Tim, finding himself one day alone with the girl, and being 
fully impressed with the futility of delay, asked Miss Polly if she 
would revisit Seacombe. The young lady agreed, and Tim’s hopes 
were again in the ascendant. He was also encouraged by the 
mixture of jocularity and good-will which old Peter Depford dis- 
pensed. 


‘Good lad,’ said Peter, ‘ native talent wins the day—an’ t’ lass 
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‘Tim,’ remarked the old man, with the air of imparting a 
profound secret, ‘ask her plump out. She we’ant faint.’ 

Tim remembered his previous ‘ plump’ speaking, but he did 
not care to mention it to the father. However, he had broken 
through much of his natural timidity, and, if he did not speak of 
the affection he still offered, it was told by his eyes when they were 
upon Polly—the time for concealment was over, thought Tim ; 
besides, Mr. Gleig had proved that the brave heart stands in 
greater chance of ultimate success. And some reward came, for 
the young fellow sometimes thought he could see the answerings 
of his own looks in the eyes of Polly; and when at last he asked 
her with his native gentleness if they were ‘niver to be aught but 
just friends,’ he read an unmistakable reply; and after sealing the 
compact there and then, sat with his arm around her waist and a 
grin that obstinately declined to be suppressed. 

In the cottage was brightness, but the air outside was full of 
gloom. There was a tempest in the heavens. Lightning streaked 
the darkness and illumined the course it took, and flashed into the 
room where the lovers nestled together. Then as the rent air 
closed, the thunder rolled out its sonorous tones from far and near, 
and the rain fell in flooding torrents. Soon the sky cleared and 
the rain ceased. But the atmospheric disturbance still remained ; 
dangerous fluids were floating about, and all things of life were 
heavy and oppressed. 

Then suddenly the thunder’s roar was out-distanced by the 
report—terrible in its loudness, which shook the dwellings of 
Royston and struck terror to the hearts of all who heard. It 
brought the people from each cottage and made them to run to 
one spot, all alike stirred with the fever of dismay. There was an 
explosion at the colliery. 

As the two who sat in the Depford cottage realised what had 
happened, they in common with all in the village made for the 
door. ‘The colliery!’ he exclaimed. ‘ My father!’ she shrieked, 
and that cry set the man running with every speed his limbs could 

ain. 
7 Then followed moments of direst terror, when every cheek was 
blanched and every heart beat as it had seldom beat before, and 
there was scarce a voice but was dumb. 

A rescuing party was soon formed of brave men who voluntarily 
faced the danger their lives had most to fear. And they went 
down into the troubled earth and took with them many a fervent 
‘God save you,’ which died on the lips that spoke it. When the 
tongues had found their use a wail arose from the fearsome hearts 
that gathered there—fear for husband, father, son, brother, or for 
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lover. And when the little party returned, half dead with the | 
poisonous hydrogen they had inhaled, they brought others with © 
them ; some whose life had been crushed out in that brief space, 
others yet alive. Down and down and down the willing ones 
ventured and came back with answers both of joy and sorrow; 
there was gratitude for some saved and grief for many lost. 

Many of the rescuing party had been relieved by other helpers, 
lest their lives too should be sacrificed in this calamity. But still 
yet many men and boys had to be brought out of their terrible 
imprisonment, and every moment might see more lives wasted. 
In the memory of Royston that day would never be entirely for- 
gotten, for the blight had entered into a hundred homes. 

Once when a little band, the rescuers and the rescued, were 
about to ascend from the bottom of the pit they were approached 
by one who carried the seemingly lifeless body of a miner. Only 
one could enter the already crowded cage, and then they ascended ; 
the other waiting until the next ascent. When the daylight and 
pure air was reached, they found that this last of the recovered was 
old Peter Depford—badly hurt, but with life still. Those who 
next descended met the body of a man who had fallen almost at 
the spot where the cage started on its upward journey. The lamps 
were put near his face, and all recognised Tim Worth. Quiet and 
gentle to the last, he had worked until he had found the father of 
her he loved. ‘He’s played his last tune, poor lad,’ some one 
whispered, as they uplifted him. His look was peaceful, but the 
cruel fire-damp had silenced the humble and truly brave heart of 
poor Tim Worth. 


CHARLES KRUGER. 


MAR 21 1915 
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Besant (Walter), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64. each ; 


post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each; | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men: | 


An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Frep. BARNARD. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. With 

Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
trations by Harry Furniss, 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN, 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of Gibeon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
With Illustrations by A, Forestier. 

Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 
ness, and his Fall, Witha New 
PREFACE. 

Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 
Plates and Woodcuts, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s, 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: 
A Memoir. With Photograph Por- 
trait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


The Art of Fiction. ~ Demy 8vo, 1s. 
COMPLETION of THE 
Library Edition of the Novels of 


Besant and Rice. 

The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type ona large crown 8vo page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now 
ready, price Six Shillings each. 
. Ready- Money Mortiboy. 

Etched Portrait of James RIcE, 
. My Little Girl. 
. With Harp and Crown. 
+ This Son of Vulcan. 
. The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
- The Monks of Theiema. 
. By Celia’s Arbour. 
. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
. The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
11. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels 
by: 
Felicia. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
_ Kitty. Post 8vo, ijlust. bds., 2s. Pies 
Bewick (Thomas) and _ his 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 


Illusts, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 108.6d, | 





With 6 Illus- | 





With | 





Birthday Books :— 
The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthda book. Square 8vo, nand- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 
The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding, 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1876 to 1887, each ls. 
Academy Notes, 1888. With nu- 

merous Illustrations. 1s, 

Academy Notes, 1880-84 Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 68. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1887, each 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illusts. 1s, 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d, 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Bracxsurn, and 242 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1888. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. Demy 8vo, 3s, 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
THOMAS WriGtT, F,S.A. With Portrait 
and Srornarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by: 
English Merchants: Memoirs in Il- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce, With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 
English Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. “Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


Bowers’(G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 

















4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.64. each; post | 
8vo, ifustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 

Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- | 
Trotter. 


Chronicles of No-Man’s_ Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. | 


Brand’sObservations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry EL tis. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 78, 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 


Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Complete PogrTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. | 

Vol. Il. EartizR Papers—Luck oF | 
RoarinG Camp,and other Sketches | 
—BouEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH | 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. GaBRIEL Conroy. 

Vol. V. Storres — CONDENSED | 
NOVELS, «c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait | 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 
Printed on hand-made paper and | 
bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 

Luck cf Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. | 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cl. 2s. 6d. 
Californian Stories (including Tue | 
Twins oF TaBLte Mountain, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. | 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. | 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With | 
28 original Drawings by Kare | 
GreENAwaAyY, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 

APhyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, | 
Illust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 28.6d. | 











Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 

The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a CoMPLETE ENGLISH 
BrsiioGRaPHy. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 

Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 

More Worids than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smitu. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 6d. 

Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 

Home. By HAro_p BrypceEs. Post 

8vo, illust. boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGuHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem. 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas, 
Second Edition. 

Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 


Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
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BucHanan (RoBERT), continued— 





Crown $vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 
The Master of the Mine. 


The Helrof Linne. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18, each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times, By RicHarD 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
Ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 64. 


Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HeERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
ASonof Hagar, > 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), | 


Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 





| Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Cholce of Books. By THomas 
CaRLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand ee Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248, 





Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays —— 
including the doubtiul ones. Vol. IL., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIl., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188,; or separately, 6s. each. 





Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Enaraving, Historical and 
Practical By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and rm Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68, 


Chaucer for Schoois. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64. 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

| Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 

| - Epwarp Copp, F.R.A.S., Author 

of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 








Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MacLarEN CoBBAN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Coleman (John), Works by: 
Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
byJ.C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, ls. ; 
cloth, 1g. 6d. 
Players and Playwrights | have 
Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
| extra, 24s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: | Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. A 
Hide and Seek. Iilustrated by Sir 

Joun GiLBert and J. MAHONEY. 


The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun GILBERT. . 

Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of WiLk1e CoLLIns. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and 
F, A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and EpwarpD 
HuGHEsS. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. FirpEs and Henry Woops. 


The New Magdalen. Illustrated by | 
G.Dvu Maurier and C,S,REINHARDT. | 


The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J, Manoney. 


| 





The Law and the Lady. Illustrated | 


by S. L. Fitpes and SypNEy HALL. 
The Two Destinies. 


The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 


ARTHUR HopkKIns. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“1 Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
__ crown 8vo. ; 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 





A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
h illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Cottins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 
Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GeorcEe CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksToNE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Colquhoun.—Every Inch Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. Cocgunoun. 
Cheaper Edition. Pest 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. (Shortly. 
Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 








by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. (Shortly. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


' Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 
GeEoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 

__cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CrAppocK. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 











Humour of Tuackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’ BECKETT, 
RoBertT BrouGu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLs, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 
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CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), continued— 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 

’ compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming (C. F; Gordon),Works 
», 


ys 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 


simile and numerous full-page Illusts. | 


inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. 


tions, ESAT Ss Se 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


With a 
Demy 


Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By JoHN E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypLes, Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DanieEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 

SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 


Port Salvation. ~ 
Daupet. Translated by 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


ALPHONSE 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 64. each. 
‘ One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to Leng Crown 8vo, 2s. ; | 


cloth limp, 


With numerous Illustra- | 


C. Harry | 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. ‘wo Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


| De Maistre —-A Journey Round 


My Room. By Xavier DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


| De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De MILE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 











| . 

| Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RIcHARD HeERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpITION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMeER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 








| Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s, 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C, BREwEr, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” — 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
BrewER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 

Times. By W. Davenrort ADAms.. 

A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 

bound, 12s. 64. [in preparation, 
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DICTIONARIES, continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samue A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d.; hf.-bd., 9s. 





Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- | 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Preface by HENRY 
IrvinGc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each, 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, | 


and Frolics. (cities. 
Poetical Ingenulties and Eccentri- 


Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! [Shortiy. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By 4 
Apams. (Uniform with BrREweEr’s 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 





: half-bound, 12s. 6d, [In preparation, | 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, | 





cl, ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Girrorp, 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 


Translations, with IntroductoryEssay | 
by A.C. Swinspurne; Vol. III., Trans- | 


lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


DAVENPORT | 





DRAMATISTS, THE OLD, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 

traits, 68. per Volume. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
| Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunminc- 

| HAM. One Vol, 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WituiaM GirForpD. Edited by Col. 

| CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. Txutserton 
| Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
| 3 [Shortly. 
| Early English Poets. Edited, 
} with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 
Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Compfete 
Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Coi- 
} lected Poems. Three Vols. 
| Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 








Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R. Pearce Epccumse. 
With 41 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s, 


Edwardes (M rs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, ilbus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggieston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
Epwarp EGGLEsTon. Post 8vo, ilbust. 
boards, 2s. 


| Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 








| Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
a called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 

| 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 





























full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
BY C.J. Richarpson, Fourth Edition. 
ith Coloured Frontispiece and nearl 
600 Illustrations, 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BROWNING, F.R.A,S., &c, Sixt 
dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 
58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamueEt ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WILLIAM 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1LL1aM Crooxss, F.C.S, 

With numerous I]lustrations. 


Crown 8vo, clot 











Farrer (James Anson), Works | 


by: 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THoMAs KentTisuH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 








Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 


France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, ls. 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 





ROOKES, F.C.S, | 





Crown 8vo, | 
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Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in | 
Selecting or Building a House; with | 


FITZGERALD (PERCY), continued— 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 

___ Polly. The Lady of Brantome. 
Fletchers (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth 

Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 

Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FoNBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

QueenCophetua.| | 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


King or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
(Shortly. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 
Wife: A Novel. By Haro.p FrepeERIc, 
Cheaper Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 64. each. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—_Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hatin FriswEcu. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards,28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 2S Y 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royai Guide 
to the London Charities, 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 

By Georce GLenny. Post 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 




















| 
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GARDENING’ Books, continued— 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 

By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. HeatuH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A | 


Novel. By Epwarp GarreETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl, ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Gentleman's Magazine (The) 
for 1888, 1s, Monthly. In addition 
to the Articlesupon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and. Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by . MaTTIEU 
WiuiaMS,F.R.A. S; f--' “Table Talk,” 
by SYLVANUS URBAN, appear monthly. 
*.* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 
(The). 


Gentleman’ s Annual 
Published Annually in November. In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Number for 1888 is entitled “ By De- 
vious Ways,” by T. W. SPEIGHT. 











Y 





| Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains—The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SeEnrixrs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’!] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GitBert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


| Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 


Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEORGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 








| Golden Library, The: 


German Popular Stories. Col- | 


lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; d.; gilt ed; edges, 7s: 6d. 


Gibbon | (Charles), Nov Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 
What will Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? | A Heart’s Prob- 
Queen of the! lem. 
Meadow. | TheGoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. | Loving a Dream. 


the 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
For Lack of Gold. 


For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 

By Mead and Stream. 

Fancy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

—- Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 

imney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Pactrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthup: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crig,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochéfoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE, 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopapIA oF QuoTa- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The _ Professor’s 
Wife: A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 








Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gut and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HueEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 





Greenwood (James),Works by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
Habberton (John), Author of 

“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. each, 

Brueton’s Bayou. 

Country Luck, 





Hair (The): Its Treatment in | 


Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J, 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), | 


Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. x Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac tise, GitBert, Harvey, 
and G. CruixsHank, Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 








Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Hatwipay. Past 8vo, 

_tfustrated boards, 3, em 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 


planatory Text. By Don FELIx DE 
_SALAMANCA, Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer, With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’? With numerous IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth limp, Is. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and _ profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russet, Lower, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 











| Hawthorne—Tanglewood 


Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Grzorcr 
WHARTON Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 








Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph 
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HAWTHORNE (JuLtaN), continued — 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or aName. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s _ Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

A _Dream and a Forgetting. By 
JuLtan HAwTHORNE. 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Greorce Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals ‘and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 








Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, ' 28. 


Henderson. —Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a Photograph Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscHELEs. 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HeEr- 


MAN and D. CurisTIE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 


Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- | 


lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 


Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index | 


of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c, Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg 

Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
— Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
Un preparation, 


Hoey. —The Lover’ s Creed. 
By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 








Cr. 8vo, pic- 





(Chevalier 











Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sa nee: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHarLEs H1nDLEy. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 64.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6a. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hooper. —The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, | 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By *‘ THorMAnBy.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins— Ti 

















“’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28, 
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Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarD HEn- 
Gist Horne. 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68 


Indoor Paupers. By One or 
THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6a. 

Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 

’ illustrated boards, 2s. a ll 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PER- 
CEVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 











James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18. 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28s. each, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
The Open Air. 
extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Wa.TER Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 
nature. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 








Crown 8vo, cloth 


With Photographic | 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


| Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“John Herring,” Novels by 

the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

| Crowns and Coronations: A History 

| of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 

tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
Girrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 

Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both ‘The Antiquities of the 
=e and “The Wars of the Jews.” 

wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersnaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 











































































































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Kingsley (Henry), Novels by : 


Oakshott Castle. 
trated boards, 28, 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo,cloth | 


extra, 3s. 6d. 


Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
KnicuTt, M.R.C.S., 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 


ginal Editions, with many Pieces | 


hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 


Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on | 


Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince | 
Care- | 


Dorus. By CHarLes Lams. 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
Selected | 


ters by CHARLES Lams. 


GERALD. Post 8vo,c 


from his Letters by Percy Fitz- | 
ot 


h limp, 2s. 6d. 





Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THe 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 


the Arabic with copious Notes, by | 
EDWARD WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated | 


by many hundred Engravings on 
oO 


od, from Original Designs by | 


‘Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY Poote. With a Preface by 


Stantey LaneE-Poore. Three Vols., | 


demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLORENCE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 





Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks, 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 


Post 8vo, illus- | 


and EDWARD | 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; | 


ENTERTAIN- | 


| Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 

Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d. 


Knight.—The Patient’s Vade | Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 


mance of Scottish Life, 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. [Shortly. 
Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruix- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 
Linskill—Iin Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskILt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,,2s. 
Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine I llustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 

Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencn Durr 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 1838 

Macalpine (Aver /)s 

Teresa itasca, an 


By Joun K. 

















Novels by: 

other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. §d. 

Broken Wings. With Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 





by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JuBILEE EpitTion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartuny, M.P., and Mrs, 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition,.crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo,1s.; cloth, is. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy, Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz In London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Magician’s Own Book prt): 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With2oo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


Crown 








and Imagination. By GEorGE Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol, 1. 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lirze.— Vol. 2. THE Discipte. THE 
GosPEL WomMEN. A Book oF SonNETS, 
OrGAN SonGs.—Vol. 3. VioLIn SONGS. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams. Roapsrpg& PormMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. Battaps. Scotcu Soncs.— 
Vols, 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PorRTENT.— 
Vol. 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Grant’s Heart. SHADows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THe GoLpen Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. LitTLe DayLicutTt.— 
Vol. 10. THE CruEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivvex. THE CastLte. THe 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WoLrF. 
UNcLE CorRNELIUs. 


The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 64. cach. 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. rid AGNES MACDONELL,. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By RosBert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Macxkay,LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WitiiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 64, each, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macguorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by Tomas R. Macguorp. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 
































Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6@.—Cheap | 
Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full 


| 


Prac- | 


tical Directions for producing the | 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and | 


preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. 
__Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- | 
simile of the Original in the British | 


Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 


3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals | 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. | 


Mallock (W: H.), Works by: 





The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 


and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 28. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo,cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 88, 

is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort | 
he Stories of King Arthur | 


d’Arthur: 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 


Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. | 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dicx Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innecents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 








extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under | 


the title of‘ MARK Twain’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 





Roughing It, and The Innocents at | 


Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. Fraser. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 
The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 

The Prince and the Pauper. 





With | 


nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 7s. 64.—Cheap Edition, | 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Mark Twa.3's WorkS, continued— 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Marlowe's Works. _ Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 


NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1AM GiFForD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 
MAN, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BranpeR MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

our and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1470. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
First Serizs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char:ty — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Vol. 

Original Plays by W. S Grvperrt. 
SEconD SeEriEs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A, PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 


Animals and their Masters. By Sir | 


ARTHUR HELPs. 


Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtPs, 


Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry | 


J. JENNINGS. 
TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 


By OLIVER WENDELL HoimEs, Il | 


lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 
Pencil and Palette. 
KEMPT. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- | 


ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FiTzGERALD. 


Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 


Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Larwoop. (LEIGH, 


Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. | 
True History of Joshua Davidson. | 


By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By RosBEertT 


The New Paul and Virginia. By | 


W. H. MAttock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 


Puck on Pegasus. By H.CHOLMONDE: | 


LEY-PENNELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. 
GEorGE Du MAURIER. 
Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
Thoreau: 
H. A. PaGe. 


 d H. Cuotr- 
Illustrated by 


Puniana. By the Hon. HuGH Row ey. | 


More Puniana. By the Hon. HuGcu 
ROWLEY. 


The Philosophy of Handwriting. B ‘ 
! _ | Moore (Thomas): 
By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM | 
(THORNBURY. | 
By WALTER 


Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 


SENIOR. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSon. 


Mayhew.—London Characters | 
and the Humorous Side of London | 
Life. By Henry MayHEew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 


L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl.,18.6d. | 





By RosBEert | 


By Jacos | 


By E. Lynn Linton. | 


(MACGREGOR. | 


His Life and Aims. By | 


Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHarLes DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, me A. E. Sweet and J. ARMoy. 
Knox, Editors of “Texas Sittings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6. 


Middliemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 

Miller.— Physiology for the 
Voungs or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. FENwick 
Miter. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 


Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
Molesworth (Mps.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Moces- 
wortH, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scort-MoncrieFF. 
With Seven Etchings by JoHNn PetTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J 
MacWuirter, A.R.A,,CoLin HUNTER, 
A.R.A., R. MacsBetH, A.R.A., and Tom 
GrRaHaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 

ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 

Edited, with Critical and Biographical 

Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bett, 

Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38.64. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement.| A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 


post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. [Shortly. | 


One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CuRISTIE Murray and H. HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 63. _ tBu 


Nurse ry H ints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 18.60. 


O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
AFreak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 








Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GeorGEs Ounet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. T: 
from the French by F. Casuri 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songs of a Worker. 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. , Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. |Cecil Castlile- 

Chandos | maine’s Gage. 


Hoey. 








Feap. 8vo, 





nslated | 


(Preparing. | 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth | 


Ouipa, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Idalia. Friendship. 

Tricotrin. Moths. | Bimbi. 

Puck. Pipistrello. 

| Folle Farine. In Maremma. 

| TwoLittleWooden|A Village Com- 
Shoes. mune. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 

| Pascarel. Frescoes. (ine. 

Signa. | Ariadne.| Princess Naprax- 

| In a Winter City.' Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F. 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,58. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 





Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 

Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. PaGE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JosepH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than we’re Painted, 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28.each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
8entinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
In Peril and Privation: Stories of 


Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 


Glow-Worm Tales. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shortly. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 





MArGARET AGNES PauL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d,; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
GoapBy and WILLIAM WatTT. 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H, 

C, PENNELL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REED. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl, 1s. 6d. 








With | 





| Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. [boards, 2s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

> = and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS,. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 
WILit1amM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BauDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 

other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 











Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 





Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 

Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 

Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 62 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
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Rabelais’ "Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dor. Crown 8vo, cloth eran 7s. 6d. 





Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of ‘Spectra, 7s. 6d. 

Reade (Charles), Novels by: 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

ILDES, A. R.A 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL, 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. I)- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fivpes, A.R.A., and Wa. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Ilust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBert BarnEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fiipes, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. Woops, A. R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. [CouLpEry. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuxos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosepH NasH. 

Thedilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Illustrated by 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 





Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo,1 »400 pages, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Richardson. —A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
JAMIN Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H. iM ‘Novels b by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 











Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: 
Fishes, and Insects, 


Reptiles, 
(Preparing. 





Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 


Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
Bevuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 





Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous IIlustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Runciman (James), Stories by: | “ Secret “Out” ‘Series, The: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d each. 

Skippers and Shellibacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
tn the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each, 
A Book for the Hammock. 
he Mystery of the “Ocean Star,”’ 


Cc. 

*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘CLtarK Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,” price 36s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorGce Avucustus SALA. Post 
Sv6, Misewated Searde, 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 








Post 8vo, 





Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Science-Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Taytor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 


siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
6s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 68. each, Cases 
for Binding, 1s. 64. each. 





| 





| Shakespeare: ° 





Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘“* White 
Magic.” By W.H.Cremer. 300I lusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CreMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 





Seguin (L, G,), Works by 9 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 IIlusts, 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Senror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 


toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra,6s. 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLountT. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DroEsHoUT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr SmitH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music, Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFRED 
Rorre. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGer- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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Sharp.—Sanpriel: A Novel. By | 
WIiti1aM SHarp. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, [ Shortly. 


Shelley.—The CompleteWorks | 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 


tated by RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. | 
Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 
Vol. I, An Introduction by the Editor; The 


Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- | 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- | 


dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 


Helen: Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. | 
Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- | 
evolt | 


Vol. II. 
lished, instead of the emasculated “‘ R 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript) ; Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Senitcartonts The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion: Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 

St. Irvyne; 


Fragments. 
Vol. Il. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 


SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with | 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great | 


interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


“be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. ‘for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

raphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Beanies Matrtuews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 
Sheridan(General).—Personal 

Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 

The Romantic Career of a Great 

Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 

22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 

Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 

Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 

pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 








the Dublin and Marlow Pam- | 
phiets ; A Refutation of Deism ; Letters to | 
Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and | 


With a | 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. "Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacosp Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
Hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 








Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 
8vo, portrait cover, 1s; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MarGAreT LonspaLe. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 








Sketchley. —A Match 


*.* Also a LARGE-PaPER EDITION, to | 





in the 
Dark. By ArtHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


| Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 


The Prince of Argolis: A Story ofthe 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
__ With 1 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s, 


Society in London. By A 
ForeIGN REsIDENT. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. 





By A 


ForeiGn ResipEnT, Author of “ So- 


ciety in London,” 
_extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVAsIL1. 
Trans. by RapHAEL LEDOs DE BEAv- 
FORT, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [ Preparing. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Spalding._Elizabethan Demon. 
ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them, By T. 
A. SpaLpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. | 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN | 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 


boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. | 
H. Towry. With Illustrations by | 


WALTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured I!lustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Edited by Rosert B. WorMALD. New | 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. | 





Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: | 
ANovel. By RoperT ARMITAGE STERN- | 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post | 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 

Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 

W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. by 

W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 


buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust, | 


boards, 2s. 


} 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram | 
extra,6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, | 


picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 


Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. | 


Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 





St. John.—A Levantine Family. | 


By BayLe St. Joun. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 








Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarREN StTopparp. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALIcr Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. hag Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. SEconpD SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 88. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems, Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and | Thomson's Seasonsand Castle 


Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 


Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: | 


In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 


son’s droll page Illustrationsin Colours | 
and a Life of the Author ~ 2s C. | 
8. 6d. 


Hotren. M ed. 8vo, cloth extra, 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. 
cloth boards, 308s.—PopruLar EDITION, 





Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions | 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of | 


Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 


The Sagacity and Morality of | 


Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illust, 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist :A Book for 
Home and School. With 366 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

(Preparing. 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘“Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
ay Sketch. ve H. J. JENNINGS. 

ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 
Sketches by WiLt1AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
ANovel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 











Now first translated into Eng- | 


Four Vols., small 8vo, | 


of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

| Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WatrorpD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 64. CHEAPER EDITION, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. _ 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

| Mabel’s Progress. ' Anne Furness. 

| Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 

T. ADoLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
__Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Forelgn Novelists. By Ivan TurcE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Post 8vo, 




















Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). —Mis. | 


tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
RASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts, 
Buried Diamonds. 


Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 

3 Vols., crown 8vo. 


Van Laun.—H istory of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Villari.— A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linpa VILLari, 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
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Fceap. 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : | 
The County Families of the United | 


Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 


tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- | 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 


Heirs a or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
‘Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). 
Containing an Alphabetical 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
cloth, 1s. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- | 


Con- | 


ist of | 


32mo, 


The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- | 


taining an Al 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 


habetica! List of the | 


The Shilling House of Commons | 


(1888). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. 
Edition, erect | the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


New | 
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WALF2Rp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 

Haunted London. By WALTER 

Tuornpury. Edited by Epwarp 

Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 

by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotron. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
6x Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 








|'Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witx1am M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait, Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in pie, paar or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK Boye. 

Savage Life. By FrepEerIcK BoyLr. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GeorGeE Daniev. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost, CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
THOMAS Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hresse-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by CuHartes HinDLey. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuarves Hinpiey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P, 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 
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WanpveEreEr’s LiBRARY, THE, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: | 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 | 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. | 
Summer Cruising In the South | 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD. | 
Illustrated by Watts Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- | 
ney. By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, | 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— | 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An | 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine | 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. | 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate | 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. | 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of | 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great | 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. _Price 2s. | 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the | 


| 
| 
| 
} 





British Museum, printed on fine | 


late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 | 


eet wide, with the Arms and Seals | 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. | 


The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 


of the Principal Warriors who came | 


over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 





Wayfarer, The: Journal of the | 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short | 
intervals. Pricels. The Numbers for | 


Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 





Weather, How to Foretell the, | 


with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 


Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations. Crown | 


8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. WeEstrRoppP. 





Whist. — How to Play Solo | 
Whist: Its Method and Principles | 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- | 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen | 


Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. 
ABRAHAM S,. WiLks and CHarzues F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o0’Clock.” 


Uniform with his “ Whistler 9. Ruskin: | 


Art and Art Critics.” Cr. 8vo, 1s. 


With nu- | 
merous Illustrations, and a List of | 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. | 


By | 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 
Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE. 18. Monthly. 

Sclence in Short Chapters. 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 28. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts,, 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. ; 
Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By FRANCES Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. 
Lady Woop. _Post 6vo, illust. bds., 28. 
Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
by: 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 6s. [ Shortly. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, ey) and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By EL1ezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 64.3 half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
ithe House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHoit,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 


Crown 











By 
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A Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by GiL- 
BERT GAUL, Cr. 8vo, 58, 

The Legacy of Cain. 
Coruins, 3 Vols,, cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
Besant. 3 Vols,, cr. 8vo. [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. By R. E. FrRanciLton. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


By WILKIE | 


NEW NOVELS. 





Doctor Rameau. By GrorcEes OHNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 
TyYTLER. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, 

A Freak of Fate. By Atice O’HANLon. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Sanpriel. By Witi1amM SHarp. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra,6s. [Shortly. 


By SARAH 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Lisrary EDITIONS, many Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING,” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & F#AMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. The Law and the 
Hide and Seek. Lady. 

The Dead Secret. | TheTwo Destinies 
Queen of Hearts. | Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “1 Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
New Magdalen. | The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 

Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY #AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES., 
Archie Lovell. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 
BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave ? 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
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Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance 

The Spectre of the Camera. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord? 
“My Love!” 

lone. 

Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY., 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


| Joseph’s Coat. 


| Tricotrin. 


| Folle Farine. 
| ADogofFlanders Wanda. 


| Less Black than 


| A Woman-Hater. 
| Singleheart and Doubleface. 

| The Jilt. 

| Good Stories of Men and other 


| Written in Fire. 


PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


| First Person Singular. 
| Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


| Whiteladies. 


BY OUIDA. 


| Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
| Strathmore. | 


Shoes. 


Chandos. | In a Winter City. 


| Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
| Idalia. 
; Cecil Castle- 


Friendship. 
| Moths. 
Pipistrello. 

|A Village Com- 
Puck. | mune. 

} Bimbi. 


maine’s Gage. 


Pascarel. 
Signa. 


Frescoes. 
[ine. | In Maremma. 


Princess Naprax- | Othmar. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 


| Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


| Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 


Thorn. 
|Some_ Private 
Views. (Ward. 
The Canon’s 
Talk of the Town. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 
Holiday Tasks. 


berd. } 
Walter’s Word. 


We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential | 
Agent. 
From Exile. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


| It is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 


| Christie Johnstone. 
| Griffith Gaunt. | 


Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. | A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 


Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 
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Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Viclin-Player 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


| Piccapitty Novets, continued— 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFYF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress Judith. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. Pan 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon.| Confidences. 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. - 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack, 

Children of Gibeon. 


} God and the Man. 





| Hide and Seek. 
' The Dead Secret. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
Californian Stories. 


| Gabriel Conroy. | Flip 


Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. | 


| The Master of the Mine. 


BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 


; Decelvers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Queen of Hearts, 
Basil. My Miscellanies. 


Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
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Cuzar PoPuLarR Novets, ‘continussdan 
Witkie Coins, continued, 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallenLeaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New. Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. |“! Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genius. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY M. #. COLQUHOUN. 
Every inch a Soldier. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
| Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The as of the Great Smoky 
Mountain 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY F¥AMES DE MILLE, 
Castle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
B 


Leo. 


HARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
APoint of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM- “aa 


Felicia. | 
Sag Y EDWARD EGGLRSTON. 


"Yay PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy _s 

BY R, E. FRANCILLON, 
ain. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 

Pandurang Harl. 
yt AIN FRISWELL, 

One of T 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 














Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World Say ? 

In Honour Bound. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

In PasturesGreen 

Queen of the Mea- 


dow. 
A Heart’s Problem 


The Flower of the 
Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 
Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream, 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 


Dick Temple. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 
BY watered 
Every-Day Pape 


Country Luck, 
HALLIDAY 


BY LADY POUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 


The Tenth Earl. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 
ElliceQuentin. 


Sebastian Strome 
Dust. 


Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Fortune’s Fool. 
Mise Cotegnm 


Beatrix Randolph. 


Love—or a Name. 


Y SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 


Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 


A — Heart. 


Y MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 


The | House of Raby. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


’Twixt Love and D 


Y MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 


Thornicroft’s Model. 


The Leaden Casket. 


Self-Condemned. 


That a a Person. 
7 een INGELOW. 


Fated te hae Fre 


Y HA RRIETT FAY. 


j The AE Colleen. 


The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING 


A Drawn Game. 
“The yesra 


of the Green.” 


Y HENRY KINGSLEY 


Oakshott oo ts: 


Y JOHN LEYS. 


MARY LINSKILL. 
In RE... e for a Soul. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


The Lindsay. 


Patricia Kemball. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 























E. Lynn Linton, continued— 

The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Siiken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 

“My Love.” | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope | 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 

Neighbours, |The Comet of a | 
My Enemy’s | Season. 
Caughter. | Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. | Camiola. 
Linley Rochford. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID., 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air, 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 

BY #. MASTERMAN. 
dalf-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 

BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 

A Model Father. | Way of the World. | 
Joseph’s Coat. |A Bit of Human | 
Coals of Fire. | Nature. 
By the Gateof the | First Person Sin- 

Sea. gular. 
Val Strange 'Cynic Fortune. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phosbe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 

Held In Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 
Idalia. Moths. 
Cecil Castle Pipistrello. 

maine’s Gage. A Village Com- 
Tricotrin. | Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. | Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 
Pascarel. | In Maremma. 
Signa. [ine. | Othmar. 
Princess. Naprax- | Wisdom, Wit, and 
In a Winter City Pathos. 
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Cueap Porputar Nove.s, continued— | 





Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 


| Gentle and Simple. 


BY AMES PAYN. 


| Lost Sir Massing: | Like Father, Like 


| Bent 


| Valentina. 
| Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


| berd. 
| A Perfect Trea: 


sure, 

inck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 


| At Her Mercy. 


A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 


| Cecil’s Tryst. 


Clyffards of Clyffe 


| The Family Scape: | 


grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 


| Best of Husbands. 


Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 


| Fallen Fortunes. 


What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 


Gwendoline’s Har- 


vest. 


| £200 Reward. 
BY C. L. 
| Lady Lovelace. 


on. 

Marine Residence. 

| Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. [Won 

| Not Wooed, but 

|Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

| Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

|A Confidential 





gent. 
|Some Private 
| Views. 
From Exile. 
Grape from a 
| Thorn. 
| For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
| Holiday Tasks. 
PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


| The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


Gerald. 


| The Foreigners 


BY CHARLES READE, 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. | 
| Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Peg Woffington. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 
The Cloister and 


the Hearth. 


The Course of True Love. 


Autobiography of 


a Thief. 


A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana, 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 


Animals. 


Good Stories of Men and other 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 


Prince of Wales’ 


Weird Stories, 


s Garden Party. 
| Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F.'W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
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Cueap Poputar Nove ts, continued— 
BY [AMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars, 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A veusge to the Cape. 
BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE., 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisle. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE., 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 

BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell’s Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK AIN, 

Tom Sawyer. 





| Mabel’s Progress. 





| A Tramp Abroad. 


Cueap Poputar Nove.s, continued— 
Mark Twain, continued. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige: 


Citoyenne Jacquilline | Disappeared 
ayy. WINTER, 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabi 


na. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 

Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 

Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll! Killed his Wife. 
POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. (Bret Harte, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITzGERALp, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto, 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 

a Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam, 

A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLarr, 

Esther's Glove. By R. E. FRANcILLON, 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun Coteman, 
trated by J. C. DoLtman. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHetps, 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. Puexps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELPs. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PuHE.pPs, 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 

Justin H. McCartny, MP. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H McCartny, M.P, 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speicut. 
By Devious Ways. By T.W.Speicur. 
The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON. 


Illus- 





J. OGDEN AND CO, LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C. 














